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hundreds and thousands, and tens of thousand 
of Liinoisians have gone to that State within the 
last eighteen months. They have undergone all 
the hardships of the campaign. Hundreds of them 
have sickened and died; hundreds of others have 
been slain in battle;and thousands of others have 
come home with impaired health, and crippled oF 
wounds, to drag out an existence of suffering till 
death shall relieve them. It has cost us much 
blood, many valuable lives, and millions of money 
to retain Missouri, thus far; and I believe it would 
be the most economical appropriation of money 
we could make, if we can induce the Legislature 
of Missouri, now in the hands of emancipationists; 
now in the hands of men devoted to the Union; 
now in the hands of men who want to make Mis- 
souri once and forever a free State, to doso now, 
and it is important that we should aid them to 
do it. . 

An objection is made to this bill that the eman- 
cipation is not immediate, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts tells us that he is not going to pay 
money to aid to hgld slaves thirteen years. Nor 
is anybod else. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I am not 
going to pay $20,000,000 for that. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. He is not going to pay 
$20,000,000 to aid to hold slaves thirteen years. 
Nor will pay $20,000,000 or twenty cents to aid 
to hold slaves for thirteen years. Let me ask, is 
that a fair statement of this bill? This bill pro- 

oses that slavery shall cease once and forever 
after thirteen years. That is the object of it. The 
object of it is to insure freedom, and not perpetuate 
slavery. 1 would be glad if the shackles could 
fail from every slave, not only in Missouri but 
throughout the United States and the world, to- 
day; but, sir, I cannot accomplish it. If the evi- 
dence is such that if we fear our emancipation 
friends in Missouri may not be able to carry 
through immediate emancipation, shall we say 
we will not help them to make Missouri free even 
at the distance of thirteen years? What is that in 
the life of the nation? I trust that they will be 
able to adopt a law by which slavery shall be abol- 


ished at once; but suppose they are not strong | 


enough to do that. Very few of the States of this 
Union have ever abolished slavery immediately. 
Emancipation has been gradual in almost all in- 
stances; and I arh not prepared to say that because 
we cannot have immediate emancipation, there- 
fore we will do nothing for gradual emancipation. 
I would increase the inducement, and so does this 
bill, for immediate emancipation. We propose to 
pay the money at once in case immediate eman- 
cipation is adopted, and to pay it in installments 


if the gradual system should be established until | 


the emancipation is cagnplete. 

But again, an objection is made to the Senate’s 
substitute because it provides payment for the 
slaves of disloyalists, if I understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I am for blotting out slavery 
entirely in Missouri. 1 should like to know if he 
is not for that? The House bill does not propose 
to do it. The House bill proposes to free the 
slaves of loyal men. What are you going to do 
with the slaves of disloyal men? They are to 
hold them I suppose. The substitute we have pro- 
prose proposes to free all slaves in Missouri. 

very one that is entitled to his freedom by vir- 
tue of the confiscation act shall have it under the 
act, without compensation; and every slave who 
is not confiscated under that act shall be made free 
under the provisions of this. We are to have en- 
tire freedom. The House bill proposes to free the 
slaves of loyal men, and let the disloyal ones hold 
their slaves; and this is made an objection to the 
substitute recommended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate! 

Again, the Senator from Maine has great diffi- 
culty, and wants to know why the word ‘ con- 
stitutional”’ is left out in that portion of the bill 
which provides that satisfactory evidence shall be 
furnished to the President that a law has been 
passed for emancipation—why we have not in- 
serted the words in the House bill which declares 
that it must be an act of the Legislature irrepeal- 
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able, unless by the consent of the United States, 
and a good, valid, and constitutional act of eman- 
cipation? Why, sir, need the Senator from Maine | 
be told that the State of Missouri cannot pass an 
irrepealable act? She may violate her faith. All 
you can have from any nation is its plighted faith. 
Will the fact that you put it into a treaty or into 
alaw that that law shall never be repealed, or that 
treaty shall never be abrogated—will that make it 
perpetual whenever a nation shall be base enough 


to violate its treaty obligations? You can have || 


nothing but the plighted faith of the nation; and 
nations have, from the beginning of time, violated 
their treaties, and wars have grown out of the | 
violations of treaties. 

Now, sir, the proposition recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate provides that | 
the United States of America and the State of Mis- 
souri shall severally plight their faith to each other | 
that this law shall remain and that slavery never 
shall exist in Missouri. Can you make it any 
stronger? Will your declaring that it shall be ir- | 
repealable make itany stronger? Will your dec- 
laration that it shall S a constitutional act make 
it any stronger ? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. A good deal. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Why, sir, can you not 
change a constitutional actin Missouri. Itis but 
little more difficult in most of the States to change 
the fundamental law than an act of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will allow 
me, the difference is this: not that a constitutional 
act cannot be repealed; but an act which is not 
constitutional does not free a slave: an act that is | 
is constitutional does free them. There is the dif- | 
ference. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Let us test that statement 
by the provisions of the bill. It reads thus: 

That whenever satisfactory evidence shall be presented 
to the President of the United States that the State of Mis 
sours has adopted a law, ordinance, or other provision for | 
the gradual or immediate emancipation of all the slaves 
therein, and the exclusion of slavery forever thereafter from | 
said State, it shall be his duty to prepare and deliver to the 
Governor of said State, &e. 

In another provision of the bill—and it is all to 
be taken together—it is provided: 

That upon the enactment of a law by said State referring 
to this act accepting its provisions, and adopting laws for 
the ultimate extinction of slavery therein, the faith of the | 
United States and of the said State will be pledged to earry | 
Out the terms of the compact thus created. 

Now, sir, does the Senator from Maine suppose, | 
or is ita fair mode of argument to insist here in 
the Senate, that the President of the United States | 
would be satisfied with a law that was no law at 
all? Need the Senator from Maine be told, as a | 
lawyer, that an act of a Legislature of a State | 
which is in defiance of its constitution is of no 
binding force? Does the Senator from Maine 
suppose that the President of the United Siates | 
would be satisfied with the evidence presented to 





him, when the law was an unconstitutional law? | 


Is it necessary to put in the words? If this money 
was to be paid when satisfactory evidence was 
offered to the Senator from Maine that Missouri 
had passed an act of emancipation, would he de- 
sire it to be paid when a law was brought to him 


which was unconstitutional, and would it alter his | 
decision one iota whether the word * constitu- | 


tional’? was putin or not? I have no objection 
to the insertion of the word ‘* constitutional.’’ | 
would not quibble about words one way or the 
other. I am entirely willing it shall go in; but it 


looks to me very much like fault-finding to make | 
two or three speeches in the Senate about the in- | 
sertion or omission of a word which would not | 


alter the legal effect of the act atall, as it seems to 
me; and if it does alter it, | do not suppose any- 
bedy would object to its insertion. 

Now, sir, that the bill as reported here is the 
best bill, I do not know. If itis necessary to give 
the $20,000,000 to accomplish the object, then I 
am for it. If it is necessary to give thirteen years 
to enable Missouri to get rid of slavery, then | 


am for that. If you will satisfy me that you can | 


abolish it to-morrow with $10,000,000, of course, 
I prefer that; and I was not in favor of raising the 
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sum to $20,000,000. I have sought to avail my- 
self of all the information I could obtain on this 
subject. I have received letters on the subject 
from members of the Legiglature at Jefferson 
City. I received a letter this morning from an in- 
telligent gentleman of Jefferson City, not a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, on this very subject, Al- 
though the information I have obtained is diferent 
from that communicated to the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, still I have some confidence 
in what my correspondents have written to me; and 





|| they think itcan beaccomplished with $10,000,000. 


One of my correspondents says slaves are not 
worth pi epinen in the State of Missouri. While 
I should vote for $20,000,000 if satisfied that that 
sum was necessary, | should be very glad to ac- 
complish it with $10,000,000; and | am not par- 
ticular under what bill youaccomplish it. I should 
be glad if we could get along with a smaller sum; 
I should be glad if it could be accomplished with- 
out any money. When Senators ask why we 
changed the House bill, I tell them a majority of 
the committee changed it, because the ae 
the House bill would be ineffectual. They may 
have been mistaken. A majority of the Senate 
may think that the House bill will be effectual; 
and God knows I should be as much for it asany 
man, if it will accomplish the purpose so far as 
the sum is concerned. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senatorasked mea 
question, bat I thought I would not interrupt him 
to answer it. The language of the substitute is, 
that the bonds shall be delivered if the Legislature 
shall pass a law emancipating the slaves. Now, 
sir, if thatalone should go to the President, would 
he be under any obligation to consult the consti- 
tution of the State of Missouri to inquire whether 
they had the power to pass that law ; or would he 
be obliged to pay the money over upon the pas- 
sage of the law itself, because the Senate and 
House of Representatives had provided specifi- 
cally upon what contingency it should be paid 
over—upon the passage of a law to that effect? 

Mr. HOWARD. Will my friend from Maine 
allow me to put to him an inquiry? 

Mr. FESSENDEN, Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. Suppose such a law was 
valid under the constitution of the State of Mis- 
souri; in other words, suppose there was no pro- 
hibition in the constitution of Missouri against 
their Legislature emancipating slaves, and the Le- 
gislature should see fit to emancipate the slaves, 
and should adopt this bill which we are now dis- 
cussing, l ask the Senator from Maine this ques- 
tion: whether the passage of such a law by Mis- 
souri, after the passage of this bill, would not 
constitute an irrepealable compact between the 
United States and the State of Missouri, which 
could never be interfered with by one party or 
the other without mutual consent? 1n other words, 
whether such a compact would not be in law, 
under the Constitution of the United States, bin !- 
| ing and valid for all time to come? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Undoubtedly; but the Ser - 
| ator has gone off at a tangent, just as the Senatow 
from Illinois did, and taken me up upon a point 
that I never made, and that nobody else made, | 
have said nothing about the irrepealable part of 
it; I have not alluded to it; [ care nothing about 
it. I have the same opinion the Senator has on 
that subject. [tis a style of argument which is 
|} common with the Senator from Illinois, to take 
up something that nobody ever said and make a 
speech about it,and make it with great violence, 
and that is precisely the case here. I said nothing 
about the irrepealable part of it. The Senators 
may settie that between themselves; they may go 
into consultation and make it as they like. The 
point I take is, that the language of this provision 
is simply that if the Legislature passes a law, the 
money shall be paid over without requiring Uhat 
the law shall be a valid law, and one that effects 














its purpose. The Senator says that the President 
must necessarily go into an examination of the 
question whether that law is coustitutignal or not, 
|| and inquire whether on the whole, looking at the 
ll constitution and the opinion of his Atuorney Gen 
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eral, it is so. 


W hat law imposes that duty upon 
him? On the contrary, I say that the President 
has no right to look into that question or make 
such an inquiry when the law has been passed; 
because the terms of our statute will then have 
been complied with. When the Senator from Illi- 
nois talked about fault finding he might have re- 
membered what the Senator trom Missouri said 


not many minutesago, thathe changed the phrase- | 


ology because he doubted whether the Legislature 
bad power constitutionally to pass that law. Is 
it fault finding when the Senator from Missouri 
edmits the fact that he changed it for that very 
tensonr 

Mr. HENDERSON. 
me in one respect. 
amount would be appropriated; that possibly it 
would be so small an amount that the Legislature, 


The Senator mistook 


I said I did not know what | 


being unable to make full compensation out of tt, | 


could not pass a law, or if they did pass it, it could | 


not accomplish emancipation, and therefore we 
should have to call a convention. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
cisely the same thing; because they can make up 
the deficiency at any moment, if they chose to do 
it; and the legal potutis precisely the same. Now, 
the Senator from Missouri is willing to change 


That amounts to pre- | 


back, and the Senator from Illinois is willing to | 


follow euit, but he cannot do it without insisting 
that it was all richt before, though it was changed 
on purpose to prevent its having that particular 
effect. 


Now, sir, let us look at the fairness of the Sen- | 


ator from Illinois, for he talks a great deal about | 


fairness inargument. He says that by the bill as 
itcame from the House of Representatives, the 
slaves of rebels are still left slaves—are not eman- 
cipated, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir. 
that. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Did not say it! 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I said it provided only 


for freeing the slaves of loyal persons. 


I did not say | 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Did you? Is not thatthe 


same thing? 
House bill: * the Government of the United States 
will, upon the passage by said State of a good and 
valid act of emancipation of all the slaves therein.”’ 


Does that provide only for freeing the slaves of 


loyal persons? Are not the slaves of rebels in the 
State of Missouri *‘ slaves therein ?’’ 
come down to as nice a point as Was ever made 


Now, look at the first section of the | 


We will | 


before a justice of the peace ina matter of five dol- | 


lars. I should like to know from the Senator what 
18 his construction of that language? Does * all 
the slaves therein’’ mean slaves of rebels as well 
as slaves of loyal men? The Senator does not 
answer. 
particular point. No, sir; the House bill provides 
specifically with reference to that matter, and the 
alteration made by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate was pot for that reason evidently, 
and does not effect the same purpose, for it is not 
so minute. I call the attention of the Senator to 
this, not as bearing particularly on the case, but to 
show what he insists upon so much in argument, 
the necessity of being very fair in your state- 
ments. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. A word in repl 
last point of the Senator from Maine. 
vision of the House bill is that— 

The Government of the United States will, upon the pas- 


to this 
The pro- 


lt seems, then, he cannot answer that | 


sage by enid State of a good and valid act of emancipa- | 


tion of all the slaves therein, to take effect within the pe- 
riod hereinatter named, and to be irrepealable unless by the 
consent of the United States, apply the sum of $10,000,000, 


| no discussion about a provision which is so pal- || 


| us from the House of Representatives in the usual 
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| souri has adopted a law, ordinance, or other provision for || will not suffice for the object. 


the gradual or immediate emancipation of all the slaves 

therein, and the exclusion of slavery forever thereafter from | 

said State, it shall be his duty to prepare and deliver, &c. | 
Now, sir, would that be a law for this purpose 


which was no law, but was an unconstitutional || 
act? Would the President be satisfied with that? || 
What is it that the President is to be satisfied of? || 
He is to be satisfied of the passage by the State 
of Missouri of a law accomplishing the purpose || 
of our enactment. It seems to me there need be || 


i 


2 i ‘ > | . 
pable and plain upon its face. '| amount to nothing. 


Mr. FOSTER. 
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I am prepared, 
Mr. President, to give more than $20,000,000, if 
$20,000,000 will not suffice, for I believe it is wort), 
much more to us than $20,000,000 i®we can eff-cr 
it. Ifwecannoteffect it without, | think we should 
go as near exhausting the public resources fy 
that, as we should for almost any possible object 
Which could be before us. 
The House bill, asl have said, on certain terms 
proposes to give $10,000,000, but Ido not believe 
it will effect the object at all. If we make the offer 
in the form provided by that bill, 1 believe it will 
The State of Missouri will 


Mr. President, a bill came to || continue as she is, a slave State, and the conse- 
| quences resulting from that must follow. 


[ am, 


course of legislation, “ providing for giving aid to || therefore, prepared to give more, because I be- 


the State of Missouri for the purpose of securing 


_ the abolishment of slavery in said State.’’ and in 


substance proposing to give $10,000,000, in bonds 
of the United States, for the purpose of aiding the 
State of Missouri to become a tree State. That 
bill was by the Senate referred to the Committee | 
on the Judiciary, and is reported back with an | 


| amendment, and Senators express amazement at | 


the amendment thus reported in lieu of the bill | 
from the House of Representatives, and perhaps | 
with great propriety, for individual members of | 
the Senate, indeed committees of the Senate, some- 
times act in a manner to excite amazement. lam 
sometimes amazed at my own conduct, perhaps | 
not nearly as often as | ought to be; and frequently, 


perhaps more frequently than | ought to be, Tam || 
| amazed at the conductof others. But, sir, weare || 


concerned in what is to me a most grave matter, 
and we should consider it, if we hold in proper | 
estimation the safety and perpetuity of the coun- | 


| try and its institutions, with great care and delib- | 


| directly the existence and perpetuity of the Gov- 


| brought before us. 


| the Republic than wecan doin any other one way. | 


eration. 

The question both by the original bill and the | 
amendment is this: what shall Congressdo, ifany- | 
thing, for the purpose of aiding the State of Mis- 
sour! in becoming a free State? In other words, | 
shall we allow the State of Missouri to continue as 
she is, a slave State, or shall we do anything, and | 
ifanything, what, to make that State a free State? | 
In my opinion, Mr. President, no more grave | 
question can be raised in this body. I think the 
Astialeis of that question affects directly, more 


ernment of the United States than any other ques- | 
tion before us; I will add than any other question | 
which in the ordinary course of legislation can be 
I will not say that the exist- | 


|| elsewhere in this country, It must be admitted 


| lieve if we give more we can effect the object. [ 
| of course do not know, no Senator on the floor 
| can know, precisely what sum will be requisite. 
| I am prepared, however, to give, and } would 
rather give $10,000,000 more than enough than to 
fall one dollar short. I believe $20,000,000 will 
effect it, and I do not believe it is more than, as 
reasonable men, we ought to propose. The sum 
of $20,000,000 is proposed to be offered by the 
amendment, and, under the provisions of the 
| amendment, the whole $20,000,000 will not be ab- 


|| sorbed unless it shall be necessary; but, 1] repeat 


again,T am not disposed to palterabout$1 000,000 
or $10,000,000 on this question. L would rather 
| overgo than fall short. ‘To fall short may be fatal. 
To give a few millions more than enough is sim- 
ply making, in vulgar phrase, a bad bargain, pecu- 


|| niarily considered; but scarcely any amount of 


tl 


| money can make it a bad bargain; to produce so 
mighty a result, so beneficial in its consequences 
at this time, and through all coming time, carries 
us — beyond all calculations of mere cost; it 
| 18 Cheap at any price. 


(| The honorable Senator from Missouri, who 


has addressed the Senate on this subject, [Mr. 
| Henperson,] I think has the confidence of the 


|| body, and the respect of the body, as to his in- 


_telligence, his integrity, and purity of purpose 
on this question. I believe that not a man here 
doubts that he possesses all these attributes, and 


|| that he is as earnest and as honest if his desire to 


; make Missouri a free State as any man here or 


that he possesses means of information on thissub- 
ject which are not enjoyed by most of the mem- 
bers here. Indeed, J think I may say, with entire 
deference and respect to every other member of 


ence and perpetuity of the Union depend upon the || the Senate, that considering the peculiar position 


. . . . } 
manner in which that question may be decided, | 


but I will say that if it be decided to make this 


which he assumed in his own State, and the course 


|, which he has there taken, it must be granted that 


State a free State, and we actually make it a free || he has better means of knowledge in regard to the 
State, we do more to perpetuate the existence of | subject-matter than any man in this body, than 


j 
' 


It is more important as it seems to me than the 


| any man belonging to this Congress. I should 


'| yield to his opinions more readily than to anoth- 


whole Army oes bill, important as that || er’s, believing that those opinions were sound 


is. Onthe other 
a slave State, we leave in the very heartof the Re- 


rand, if we leave this State asitis, | and just, founded in more accurate knowledge, 


‘| and that events would prove them so, than the 


| public an enemy more potent for mischief, more || opinions of any other man. 


| dangerous to the life and peace of the nation, than | 


| and members rise up and say they have deliber- 


in United States bonds, redeemable in thirty years from |, 
their date, and bearing int®rest, payable semi-annually, at || 


the rate of five per cent. per annum, for the purpose -of 
mying to the loya) owners of such slaves in said State a 
fast compensation, &c. 


The object of this bill is to pay the loyal own- 


ers of slaves, and itexpressly provides that poth- | 


ing isto be paid todisloyal owners. The difference 
between it and the substitute of the Committee 
on the Judiciary is, that the substitute provides 
for paying for all the slaves in Missouri except 
those who have been made or shall become free 
under the confiscation law. 

In regard to the other point which the Senator 
makes, that if Missouri passes a law, the Presi- 
dent, under our proposition, is not to look to see 


whether or not it accomplishes the object, let me | 


read a few lines from the substitute: 


That whenever satisfactory evidence shall be presented 
to the President of the United States that the State of Mis- 


0 


all the armies of the rebels now in the ficld against 


us. | 


‘| Now, sir, this honorali% Senator tells us that 
|| in his honest judgment the provisions of the House 
bill will not effect the object which we have at 


The bill of the House of Representatives, as 1 || heart. The Legislature is bound to comply with 


have suggested, proposes to give, on certain con- 
ditions, $10,000,000 in aid of the objeet proposed, 


ated on the subject, and they are prepared to give 


$10,000,000, but they are not prepared to give | 


more, at all events they will not give $20,000,000. | 


Mr. President, are Senators prepared to name the | 


| 
| 
| 


| its terms, and to emancipate all the slaves in the 
State of Missouri within one year from the Ist of 
January, 1863, in order to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the ae or the bonds mentioned in 
the act. The Legislature will not, in his judg- 
ment, pass such an act as will free the slaves in 
thet State and make it a free State on those terms. 


sum which they will fix as the price, the highest | We may, it is true, set up our own opinions 


price which they will pay to perpetuate the exist- 


against his; we may have what to our minds may 


ence of the Republic? Is any gentleman prepared |) be good reasons for believing that he is mistaken. 


to name that amount, and say that is the sum total | 
which he will give to perpetuate our national ex- | 
istence? lam not. I presume no Senator is. | 
presume every Senator is ae to give the last 
dollar for the preservation of the Umion and the 
salvation of the Republic. Iam no more patriotic 
than others, but | am prepared to do that; and 
while I do not say that to abolish slavery in the | 
State of Missouri and make that a free State will | 
insure the safety and the salvation of the Repub- | 
lic, it will in my judgment do so much toward it 
that I am not prepared to fix the precise number 
of dollars that I will give, and give no more, to ef- 
fect that object. I would prefer to give $10,000,000 
ratherthan more,certainly rather than b med gen 
butl am prepared to give $20,000,000 $10,000,000 | 


1} lions more 


Other men from the State of Missouri even, in- 
telligent, honest, patriotic men, desirous of free- 
ing the State from this blight of slavery, may 
think a less amount adequate for the purpose, 
and, possibly, it may turn out that they are right 
and he wrong. At the worst we pay a few mil- 
"thies would have accomplished the 
object. What is that compared with the igno- 
minious failure of this mighty enterprise? 
| ‘There are certain provisions in the constituuon 
of that State, peculiar in some respects, forbid- 
ding the abolition of slavery by the Legislature 
without compensation to owners; and our opin- 





ion of the value of a slave within that State may 
not be the measure which by the State of Mis- 
| souri may be applied to the value of that slave. 
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We may think, my honorable friend from Towa, 
who sits next me, [Mr,. Grimges,} who resides 
near the State of Missouri, may believe, and he 
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may believe on good evidence to his own mind, | 


that slaves are not worth $200, perhaps not $100 
apiece in that State; but the questionis, will their 
value be determined by opinions like his, how- 
ever wise and sound, or will they be determined 
by the judicial tribunals of the State of Missouri? 


When the constitution of that State says that the | 
slaves shall not be emancipated by the Legisla- | 


ture withoutan equivalent, without compensation, 
of course it menns a compensation or an equiva- 
lent to be ascertained by the authorities, judicial 
or otherwise, of the State of Missouri. That must 
be the standard. 
must refer to that standard, and cannot refer to 
any outside standards. We must then inquire 
what, according to the measure of value to be 
puton these slaves in the State of Missouri, would 


The constitution of the State | 


be theamount which would be required to abolish | 


slavery therein. Another thing is to be consid- 
ered, and that is, that the slaves cannot be set 
free and céompensation thereafter be paid to the 
owners. The compensation, the equivalent, must 
be in hand, in order that the requirements of the 
constitution shall be complied with; compensa- 
tion, in short, must precede or be simultaneous 
with emancipation. 

‘Then, sir, in that state of things, how do we 
findourselves? If we would abolish slavery with- 
in the State of Missouri, either that State or the 
United States, or both together, must provide the 
means which, according to the constitution of the 
State of Missouri, shall be an adequate compen- 
sation,an equivalent to the owners of slaves, who, 
under the law, are to be set free. That is the 
problem which is to be worked out, or we ac- 
complish nothing. 

Now, sir, we may say, and perhaps say with 
great propriety, that the Congress of the United 
States ought not to be called upon to pay one dol- 


lar; thatthis is a State affair; that it concerns the | 


prosperity and happiness of a State; that this is 
a domestic institution; and that the State of Mis- 
sour! ought herself to provide the means by which 
to get rid of the institution. 


I am by no means | 


prepared to say that this is not so; that it would | 


not be just and proper for Missouri to do so; 
but the question is, does any reasonable man sup- 
pose she willdoit?) The bill assumes, everybody 
assumes, that she will not. 
she cannot, It may not be an assumption, under 
the circumstances, to say that she cannot; but all 


Some assume that | 


assume that she will not. There being, then, no | 
other known mode of adding to what the State | 


may do, the Congress of the United States is called 


upon, if the object is to be accomplished, to fur- | 


nish the amount which the State will not furnish. 
Otherwise the object is unaccomplished ; the State 
of Missouri remains as she is, a slave State. 

Sir, if any Senator is 
will give $10,000,000, an 


repared to say that he | 
if the State will go on | 
with the $10,000,000 and abolish slavery, he will | 


be glad of it, but if she will not, he will consent | 


to stand by and’see Missouri a slave State for all | 
ume, so far as we know, on him be the respons- | 


ibility; Lam not one of that class. Impoverished 
as the ‘Treasury is, impaired as our credit is, loud 
as are the calls for all the money we can raise in 
other quarters, | am still prepared to raise this sum 
from $10,000,000 up to $20,000,000, because I be- 
lieve the accomplishment of the object is of such 
Vast Importance that it will be worth all it will 
then cost. 

I say nothing about the faith of Congress or of 
the United States in reference to the resolution 
which was passed at the last session, regardjng 
the course which the United States ought to take 
in aiding the States to abolish slavery. I passall 
that by, simply saying that I must think there 
was some obligation upon the United States, so 
far as Congress could impose an obligation, to do 
something In aid of these objects when they shall 


be agitated by the States where slavery exists; | 


LL 


but if there be none, if there be no public faith | 


pledged to these several States to aid them to abol- 
ish slavery;.if this question came up now as a 
hovel, original question, I should still be in favor, 
and for reasons weighty and conclusive to my 
mind, of making this appropriation; for, sir, I be- 
lieve if slavery be abolished in the State of Mis- 
souri, the southern rebellion will be more thor- 
oughly crushed than we can do it by armies and 


| and parks of arti! 


AL 


| navies. Making Missouri a free State puts an 
end to all bope of a southern confederacy which 





——— a 


gether one single year. 

The State of Missouri I regard as the ground 
whére the question of this rebellion may almost 
with certainty be decided favorably for our coun- 
try. If we can make this great State free, millions 
| of money are not too much in a pecuniary point 
of view, if it costs millions. As the honorable 
Senator from Missouri has said, we have ex- 
pended seventy-five or a hundred millions already 
within that State in carrying on this war, and 
| hundreds and thousands of men have been sacri- 





tion, | say that $20,000,000 to drive the rebels out 
of Missouri, and to make it as reasonably certain 
as any future event can be that no rebels will ever 
| seek to invade that State with a view of holding it 


souria free State, and itis as effectually conquered 
from rebeldom as though we had a million men 
in line around its borders, with bayonets fixed, 
lery. They might, though not 
easily, be overcome; but make this State a free 
State, and you make it unconquerable to the reb- 
els; you make the existence of our national Re- 
public—a 
myself to doubt, but in regard to which wise men 
entertain fears—a question no more doubtful; you 
make it as certain as anything can be that is ter- 
restrial. I beg Senators, then, before they say 
they will give $10,000,000, and will not give any 





shall have power and strength enough to hold to- | 


} 


ficed within the State;,and when we come to the | 
loss of human life, of course money sinks into | 
insignificance, however vust the sum may be. But | 
putting aside all questions in regard to the waste | 
of blood, and taking it up as a pecuniary ques- | 


as a part of rebeldom, isa smallsum. Make Mis- | 


pe about which I will not permit | 


more, again to ask themselves, what price do you | 


set on the existence of the Republic? 


Are you 


prepared to bid off the liberties of your country | 


at auction, and say $10,000,000 is all you will give? 


As I have before stated, I do not say that the con- | 


obstacle in our way so long as that State remains 
effectually struck for freedom in that State, every- 


to the future is immediately before us. 
As it regards the difference between immediate 


cident with my own feelings ordinarily than grad- 
ual emancipation. 


to prolong its existence. But there may be ocea- 
sions, and in my opinion this is one of them, 
where there may possibly be a doubt as to which 
is the best mode, gradual or immediate; and if 
there were no doubt, if it were clear that imme- 
diate emancipation were the best mode, still if it 
be so, and we clearly see that we cannot abolish 
slavery in the State immediately, shall we not do 
it gradually? Is it not better to do it, as the hon- 
orable Semmtor from Illinois says, in thirteen years 
than to have slavery perpetual? The amendment 
of the Senate committee, it is true, contemplates a 
period as long as thirteen years before slavery shall 
ultimately find its grave in Missouri; but Senators 
mistake the amendment entirely if they suppose 
the amendment makes it necessary that slavery 
should continue thirteen years. It may, under the 


State immediately, totally; and there are induce- 
ments in the amendment held out to the Legisla- 
ture to do it at once, promptly. It seemed to the 
committee, and | apprehend it will seem so to 
every man who pauses and deliberates on the 

uestion, that if the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri shall find a difficulty in bringing about 
the abolition of slavery immediately, and shall be 


able to do it within thirteen years, and therefore || 


adopt the provisions of that part of the law, if 
this amendment should become a law, it will cer- 
tainly be better than to have the proposition re- 
{ones altogether. As I view it, this is a question 
etween abolishing slavery in the State of Mis- 
sourigradually, a step to be taken now which shall 
point to the result with 
say that the blow is struck which secures the tri- 
umph of freedom, or, so far as we are cancerned, 
consigning that State to eternal slavery. Unless 
| it ig done now there is an end to all hope on the 


tinuance of slavery in the State of Missouri will | 
prevent our carrying forward our design to crush | 
out this rebellion; but I say it will be a terrible || 


thing which we can desire or hope for in regard | 


I believe it is better to break | 
off a wrong, to put an end to an evil at once, than | 


provisions of the amendment, be abolished by the | 


such certainty that we may 


a slave State; and as soon as the first blow is | 


emancipation and gradual emancipation, L agree || 
that immediate emancipation would be more coin- || 


GLOBE. 
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subject, at least for this generation. Shall we, 
then, peril the great cause upon this question of 
emancipation one year from the Ist of January, 
the current month? I should be glad if it a 
be done, should heartily rejoice at it; but if itcan- 


| not be done in one year, with the Senator from 


Illinois, I would rejoiee to have it done in thir- 
teen years rather than that it should pot be done 
at all, 

The idea of determining under all circumstances 
that we will have a thing done just as we require 
it—in the best way, best, because we say itis best— 
or that we will not have it done atall, seems to me 
unwise, not the part of discreet, discerning men. 
I believe that under this amendment slavery will 
be abolished in Missouri long before the thirteen 
yearsare out. I believe that after the first step is 
taken, all the others will be easy. Although le- 
gislation might fix a time longer than one or two 
or three years within the thirteen, yet the amend- 
mentisso guarded thatthe time can Senueed here- 
after and shortened. I think that there can be 
no doubt that they would do it, because they 
would secure the whole amount of the compen- 
sation immediately on its being done, and the 
great difficulty in all these great enterprises is to 
take the first step. ‘That being taken, all is easy. 
Senators here insist that there shall be but one 
step, and that from slavery to immediate total abo- 
lition. Lagree it would be well; but if we cannot 
have that one step taken at once, why not take a 
step which will as certainly secure abolition as 
though it were all done at once, giving simply a 
short period within which to do it? Is it wise to 


| insist on this precise point of time when by so 


doing we peril the whole enterprise ? 

Senators also intimate a doubt in regard to the 
continuance of freedom within the State if slavery 
shall be abolished; a doubt whether the require- 
ments of the amendment guard sufficiently the 
power of the Legislature again to establish sla- 
very after it shall have been once abolished. Mr. 
President, so far as language can guard it, it is 
guarded by the amendment. [ agree that no bond 
is taken from the State of Missouri, and none is 
required by the amendment, that she will not here- 
after establish slavery. It would be unusual, un- 
wise, improper, in my opiniog, to undertake to 
impose other or more rigid conditions than are 
imposed by the amendment; and I, for one, am 
disposed to rely on this great fact, which the State 
of Missouri will discover when she once has en- 
joyed the blessings of freedom over her soil, that 
it is more profitable than slavery, and therefore 
there will be no danger of her going back to sla- 
very. States, communities, individuals, other 
things being equal and sometimes other things 
being unequal, follow what is for their interest. 
Freedom, free soil in Missouri, is more profitable, 
and will be demonstrated to be more profitable as 
soon as they have enjoyed it, than slavery. There 
will, then, be no danger. 1 would ask no bond, 
no security against their going back to slavery; 
because I would ask no bond of any State that she 
would follow the path of glory and prosperity 
when open before her. Sir, there is no danger of 
her going back. As well go back to any other 
barbarism. Every step will be forward. To me 
it looks as though we had a little distrust of the 
blessing of freedom, if we ask States that are about 
to enjoy it to give bond that they will not abolish 
freedom and reinstitute-slavery. | have no doubt 
on the subject; | have no distrust; no fear. I have 
confidence in the power of freedom that, when 
once enjoyed, it will vindicgte itself, and work ita 
own way onward to higher and nobler triumphs, 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I shall be 
able to say anything which will affect the minds 
of Senators at all on this question. They may 
view it, and probably will view it, very differently 
from what | do, and may regard even the quea- 
tion of liberty or slavery in Missouri as a matter 
unimportant. I know not but that they do. Or, 
if they regard it important, they may think it is 
not incumbent on us to take steps for the extnc- 
tion of slavery. I, for one, believing it important, 
and believing it intimately connected with the per- 
petuity, | may say the salyatiqn of the Republic, 
am prepared to go this length, and greater lengths, 
to aid the State to abolish this institution, | trust 
that Senators, on reconsideration, on full deliber- 
ation upon this question, will come to the same 
result, I can assure Senators that the more they 
think ef it, at least if their experience is at all like 
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mine, the more they will think that it is not jadi- 
cious to fix the precise sum in dollars for which 
they @i'l vote, and @ay that is the last: 

Slavery in Missouri and slaves in Missouri stand 
on different grounds from whatthey did in this Dis- 


trict, and from what they do in the State of Mary- | 
land. The State of Missouri is a young, growing | 


Pim 
State, and its resources are just being developed. 
The slaves within the State have been taken there 
from other States, and generally area younger, har- 
dier, more vigorous race than inhabited this Dis- 
trict; | mean of the slave population. This District, 
depleted as it had been for years by the sale of 
able-bodied working slaves south, of course had a 
large mass of old, decrepit, worn-out slaves; and, 
for the same reason,a number larger than the usual 
average of young blacks, unable to work; the ex- 
tremes of fife, and comparatively of little value. 
But the State of Missouri is made upofa slave pop- 
ulation of a very different character, vastly more 
valuable because more efficient as field hands, not 
having by any means the same rate per cent. ofold, 


decrepit, worn-out blacks, and those too young to | 


work, as the District of Columbia, and as some 
parts of the State of Maryland and some parts of 
the State of Virginia, where slaves have been sold 
for along course of years to go south. Of course 
valuable and not worthless slaves find their way 
to market. 

This is a consideration which ought not to be 
lost sight of when we are looking at this as a ques- 
tion of property; and however much we may wey 
that there can be property in man, however much 


— . | 
we, if Senators please,may loathe this whole ques- 


tion of regarding bones and sinews as property, 
still we must look at these matters as they are, 


and if we are going to attempt anything in the | 


way ofabolishing slavery in the State of Missouri, 
we may as well take the facts as they are in that 
State, for that is where the question is to be tried 
and decided. 

Mr. President, without taxing the patience of 
the Senate longer, I trust that at all events, before 


| 
this amendment is voted down, Senators will | 


pause, deliberate, and if they do so they will 
hardly reject it, 

Mr.-WILSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I vield to no man in the Senate or in the coun- 
try in the depth @d earnestness of my desire to 
make. Missouri a free Commonwealth. I am 
ready to go as far as he who will go furthest in 
voting money out of the Treasury of the United 
States to aid that State in placing herself in the 
list of free State’. And, sir, this is no new con- 
viction of mine. I remember that early in Sep- 
tember last, when our Army was falling back from 
the defeats around Manassas, one of the most in- 
telligent men of the Republic expressed to me his 
opinion that it was of vital importance to secure 
the leyalty of Missouri by making her a free 
State. When that State electrified the liberty- 
loving and loyal men of the nation by the election 
of an emancipation Legislature in November last, 
1 wrote immediately to one of the most eminent 
men of the State, long a leading emancipationist, 
proposing that the Congress of the United States 
should tender to Missouri a sum of money to aid 
her in making herself free. Before this session of 
Congress assembled, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, | had a bill prepared to aid that State, giv- 
ing her $12,000,000, and basing the question upon 
the idea of more effectually suppressing the rebel- 
lion and securing domestic tranquillity in that 


State. When the Senator who so nobly repre- | 


sents that State in the Senate proposed to intro- 
duce a bill for that purpose, I thought it was fit- 
ting and proper that he should do so, and I was 
willing to follow his lead, and I am certainly will- 
ing to do so now, as far as in my judgment he 
proposes a practical and just measure to carry out 
the object in which he and I both agree. 1 assure 
the Senator from Missouri, to whose earnest tones 
1 have listened to-day with unmixed pleasure, 
whose devotion to the country we all so fully ap- 
plaud, that [am ready to vote any reasonable sum 
from the Treasury of the nation to make Missouri 
tree, free now, when freedom will bring to her 
taw, order, and tranquillity. 

This is my position. I care but little for money, 
even in these times when the nation sorely needs 
money, and if $10,000,000 will not accomplish the 
object, Lam willing to increase the amount so that 
tre object shall be fully attained. Ido not stand 
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| here to say that I will take the House bill and no 
other, because, as far as money is concerned, Lam 
willing to go beyond the $10,000,000; but I am 


postpane itto 1885. I have the conviction, and 
in that conviction I am sustained by some of the 
best and oldest emancipationists in Missouri, that 


it is important now that the time fixed should be i] 


as early a day as possible. Iam not only for it 


on general principles, but I want now, while we | 
are engaged in this gigantic rebellion, to secure | 


Missouri to the Union, so that our armies leaving 
her can carry our flag to the Rio Grande. I be- 
lieve that ifan act of emancipation could be passed 
in that State at once, and eey disappear at once 
from the State, it would be for her permanent and 
enduring interest and for the domestic tranquillity 
of the Republic. So long as it is an open ques- 
tion, so long as the question is before the people, 
it will be a source of debate, agitation, and con- 
troversy. When a slave ceases to tread the soil 
of the State, I believe all her controversies will 
disappear forever, and she will begin the career 
of prosperity which God intended for her when 
he endowed her with such great natural resources. 

The extension of time is a fatal mistake. It is 


mittee on the Judiciary, that it changes the time 
| from 1865 to 1876. By the amendment of the Sen- 


1885. I cannot consent to thisextension, The Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from Illinois 
have referred us to the importance of having Mis- 
souri a free State, and with the free States, if this 
Republic is to be dismembered. Sir, | shall notgive 
my vote on any supposition that the Republic is 
| to be sundered. No, sir, | do not believe in the 
dismemberment of the Union. I believe in the per- 
manent triumph of our cause, and | am not ready 
to make boundaries anywhere, The Senator from 
Missouri reminded us that there were those even 
in our northern section of the country who were 
making the slavery question a reason for arraying 
themselves against the Administration and seek- 
ing its overthrow, and that when those who now 
administered the Government fell the country it- 





manifestations, and we have been told, with an air 


they would drive us from the Capitol. Sir, I 
understand these manifestations quite as well as 
these swift interpreters. I see the men who won 
strength by talking with a forked tongue, by de- 
nouncing the imbecility of the Government, and 


by the double professions of loyalty to the country 
and sympathy with our erring sisters, they are de- 
fining where and how they stand. Every speech 
of theirs, every vote of theirs, every word uttered 
by them anywhere, clearly defining their objects 
and their purposes, is hastening on the hour when 
the loyal people of the country will baffle their 
machinations and hurl them from théPlaces they 
have temporarily won. Sir, 1 see everywhere 
signs of the reaction of the patriotic people of this 
country, who believe in the triumph of ourarms, 





and in the triumph of ourcountry. Sir, the men 
who are making these speeches and giving these 
votes will a few years hence wish to blot these 
votes and these speeches out of the memories of 
a patriotic people, Yes, sir, a few years hence, 


that a patriotic people will forget and forgive. 
Mr. WILKINSON. Yes, two years hence. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Yes, and 


when their children will be as much ashamed to 


the Tories of the American Revolution. 
Sir, | entertain no fears about the permanent 
triumph of these men who sympathize with slave- 


umph; but let them take t 1eir distinct positions; 
let it be seen that those positious are against the 
cause of liberty and the unity of the country, and 
they will go down as they went down before the 


were fired at Fort Sumter. Let us, sir, who are 


| flashing patriotism of the nation when rebel guns 


committed ¢o the cause of freedom and the cause 





not ready to carry up the sum from ten to twenty || 
million dollars; and to postpone the time of eman- 
cipation from 1865 to 1876, nor am | ready to vote 

for the amendment proposed by the Senator to | 


my chief objection to the amendment of the Com- | 


| 


ator from Missouri, it is proposed to extend it to | 


by prating of theirloyalty. Having won victories | 
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of our periled country, give ourselves no anxiety 
in regard to the acts of men, whether they are in 
or out of the public offices of the States or of the 
nation, who refuse now to sustain their country 
by using all means sanctioned by law, humanity, 
and religion, to crush out this godless rebellion 
of Democratic slaveholders. Our duty is as clear 
as the pathway of the sun in the heavens, and that 
duty is to have abiding confidence in our country; 
to stand unwaveringly by it, and resolve, at sun- 
rise, at sunset, and in the broad light of noon, that 
we will carry on this holy war for the preserva- 
tion of our country until we break down and crush 
out this rebellion and extend the old flag of a 
| united country over every foot of the soil of the 
| Republic. 

“he Senator from Connecticut assumes that it 
| is necessary to give this large sum of money to 
accomplish the desired result. Sir, if I believed 
it was necessary to give $20,000,000 to accom- 
plish it, f would do it. I have now a letter in my 
yossession, written by a gentleman of Missouri, 
in which he says that they are startled at this 
oroposition; and a letter from a member of the 
Cesialatare was shown me yesterday, stating that 
they feared it would defeat the whole proposition. 
[ say, therefore, Lam not clear that $20,060,000 


|| are necessary to do it; but I say here frankly, | 


would cheerfully vote $20,000,000 if it were 
necessary to remove slavery from Missouri; 
but when you ask me to carry the sum from 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000, and the time from 1865 
to 1876 or 1855, then I tell you I do not see in the 
bill a proposition worth struggling for. If this 
was a proposition fo aid Kentucky or Tennessee, 
States that have hundreds of thousands of slaves, 
it would be a far different question; but this is a 
proposition to aid the vast State of Missouri, with 
her large population—with her sixty to one hun- 
dred thousand slaves—which must ever bea source 
of trouble, of disorder, and lawlessness. If you 
want to make her prosperous, if you want to make 
her peaceful and loyal, then I say it is your duty 
to do it at once, and therefore I am against this 
change of the time from 1865 to 1876 or to 1885. 

The Senator from Missouri proposes that if the 
abolition of Slavery shall take place in 1865, they 
shall receive $20,000,000; if it shall take place in 








|| 1885, they shall receive $10,000,000. I consider 
self would perish. Withina few days, upon this i 

floor, we have been triumphantly pointed to these 

|| duction of the sum, not the extension of the time. 
ofassured confidence, what the people would do— | 


that proposition a vast anprorenens on the amend- 
ment of the committee—I mean as regards the re- 


3y his proposition, if Missouri will accept eman- 
cipation in 1865, we agree to give her $20,000,000, 
if she extends it beyond that time, to 1885, 
$10,000,000; but I cannot vote for his proposition 
to change the time from 1865 to 1876 or to 1885. | 
admit that it is important to take the first step; and 
ifthis were a proposition to aid a State situated like 
|| Kentucky or i cetienn. then I should regard the 
first step as everything gained; but fora great 
State like Missouri, with so few slaves, a State 
that has such mighty interests to become free at 
|| once, the proposition is one that we ought not to 
entertain, and I hope it will be voted down by the 
Senate of the United States. Let us stamp upon 





these men¢will pray as earnestly as ever prayed | 
the Cowboys and the Tories of the Revolution | 


two years hence; and the times will yet come | 


own their fathers as ever were the descendants of 


perpetuating rebels. They may temporarily tri- | 


the now war-desolated ficlds the words, * imme- 
| diate emancipation,”’ and these blighted fields will 
bloom again, and Jaw and order and peace will 
again bless the dwellings of her people. 

Mr. POMEROY. I do not desire to offer any 
| embarrassment or obstacle to the passage of this 
|| bill. Indeed, I desire the bill to pass and become 
a law; and yet there are some provisions in it that 
I should very much like to have modified. The 
precise question before the Senate now is between 
$10,000,000 and $20,000,000, and between two 
years aud thirteen years. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. The amend- 
ment is to postpone it to 1885. 

Mr. POMEROY. That is a proposed amend- 
ment, but not the one immediately before the 
Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say that I think 
Missouri is destined to become a free State at any 
rate. You cannot keep slavery in Missouri thir- 
teen years withoutastandingarmy. If there was 
not a dollar appropriated for emancipation, | be- 
lieve it would be impossible to keep slavery there 
the length of time suggested by the Senator. But 
I am not disposed to be captious, either about the 
precise time or the precise amount of moncy. It 
is the thing aimed at that I desire to have ac- 
complished. I do not think it is for the benefit, 
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immediately, of my own State to have Missouri 
made free. 1 do not believe that it is immediately 
for the benefit of Illinois or lowa. Remotely, 
ultimately, as it will be for the benefit of the whole 
country, it will be for the benefit of Kansas and 
the adjoining States. But, while Missouri is a 
slave State, these fields that surround her are more 
inviting to emigrants, not because they are richer, 
not because they have a better climate ora better 
soil, but because there is an aversion to emigra- 
ting to a slave State, not only among the citizens 
of our own country, but among the thousands that 
come to us from abroad. Therefore, I say I do 
not think it is immediately for the benefit of my 
own State that Missouri should be made free. I 
believe it is remotely. 

But let that be as it may,I am for the freedom 
of Missouri, as | am for the freedom of all the 
States and of all mankind. Ido not think, how- 
ever, that we should appropriate $20,000,000 for 
the purpose of emancipation, and then defer it for 
a score of years. 1 will not object to the appro- 
priation of $20,000,000 to accomplish the object 
in my lifetime or immediately; but [ am not pre- 
pared toappropriate that amount and put offeman- 
cipation for posterity to see the benefitof it. Not 
expecting to live always, I want to see Missouri 
made free in my lifetime; and if I vote $20,000,000 
for that purpose, I want it done according to the 
first provisions of this bill, at least by 1865, two 
years. 

I have another reason for wanting it done now; 
and | suppose this is the most foolish reason of 
any. When these people had me in prison, I 
recollect that in a speech IT made to them I pre- 
dicted that Missouri would be free in ten years. 
Eight years of that time have already passed away, 
and it must be free within two years, or else those 
people will certainly regard me as a false prophet. 
{Laughter.] I have always predicted that Mis- 
souri would be free in 1865, and I cannot come 
into the Senate now and plead an extension of that 
time to 1876, or any other remote period. 

Mr. President, if | could amend the bill without 
embarrassing it, or without endangering its pas- 
suge, | certainly should amend it in some partic- 
ulars. I do not think that our efforts in this 
regard should be to pay the slaveholders of Mis- 
sourientirely. Since the Dred Scott decision of 
the Supreme Court, we have been legislating as 
though the slave himself had no rights that white 
men were bound to respect; we have been legis- 
lating as though we should turn out upon the com- 
munity the old as well as the young, and make 
no provision forthem. Why, sir, we make pro- 
vision for the Indians. In every treaty we have 
lately made, we use language by which we un- 
dertake to provide for their settlement under fa- 
vorable circumstances in their new situation; that 
is, when they become citizens, and set up for 
themselves. We appropriate money, and we pro- 
vide that annuities shall be paid them, or that they 
shall have farming utensils, or that something 
shall be done for them. 

Now, Mr. President, I submit to the members 
of the Senate whether there should not be some 
provision made forthe slaves. Isubmit whether 
your sympathies should all be extended to pay- 
ing $20,000,000 to the masters who have had the 
unpaid labor of the slaves for a series of years, 
and no provision at all should be made for the 
settlement and support of the slaves, either in 
the place where they have always served, or ina 
new home that they may choose for themselves. 
Eight thousand of these slaves have come over 
into my State; so they tell me. They are very 
ni of course. They are like the man in the 

ible that fell among thieves; they have been 
stripped of everything, and have got up into my 
State. I desire to ask if no provision can be 
made for their support and settlement, as we have 
done for the Indians? These people may desire, 
also, to settle in other States; or they may desire 
to go beyond the reaeh of the United States alto- 
gether. I think if I were a slave, and had been 
held in this tondition until | reached my man- 
heod, 1 would seek a home outside of the United 
States entirely. I believe a provision should be 
made in this bill for the slave himself, and not 
have it entirely one-sided, and all the money go 
tothe masters. I would desire, if [ could amend 
this bill according to my ideas of propriety, to 
have seventy-five per cent. of this appropriation 
reserved in the Treasury of the United States to 
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meet any exigency that might arise in the future, 


to provide homes for these persons, or have it 
divMed among them; for | submit now, as I did 
when the question of abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was under consideration, that 
these people who are turned outshould have some 
part of this appropriation divided among them. 
But, as I said, | do not want to embarrass this 
bill; lam going to vote for it. I said to the peo- 
ple of Missouri, during the last canvass when we 
elected this emancipation Legislature, that | was 
ready and willing to meet them and vote reason- 
able appropriations to help them out from slavery 
to freedom. Now, the State of Missouri 1s em- 
barrassed in this way: by a provision of her con- 
stitution she cannot run in debt over $30,000,000; 
she cannot issue her bonds beyond the amount of 
$30,000,000. She has, in loaning her credit to rail- 
road companies, gone up to the full amount of 
$30,000,000. She cannot go beyond that. If the 
State of Missouri agrees to emancipate and pay a 
certain sum per head, she has not the means her- 
self—if your appropriation is not sufficient—to 
make up the balance by issuing her own bonds, 
unless she sells out her railroads. When the State 
of Missouri lent her credit to the railroad com- 


vnies, she reserved the right, if they did not pay || * . ; ; oo ; 
I 7 en y a! | ferred to the Committee for the District of Co- 


the interest, to sell them out. They have not paid 
the interest; and the State of Missouri may sell 


| her railroads, and in that way she may get money 
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introduced a bill to amend an act entitled ** An 
act to incorporate the Washington and George- 
town Railroad Company;"? which was read a first 


ard second time, and referred to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. 





a 
WILLIAM CARROLL. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, by unanimous consent, 
also introduced a bill for the relief of William Car- 
roll; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Mr. LOVEJOY, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be directed 
to inquire into the expediency of collecting the agricultural 
statistics of the country by the assessors of the internal 


revenue, under the direction of the Department of Agri 
culture. 


KATE R. GAITHER AND OTHERS. 


Mr. CALVERT, by unanimous consent, at the 
request of the commissioners of emancipation for 


| the District of Columbia, introduced a joint reso- 


lution for the relief of Kate R. Gaither and others; 
which was read a first and second time, and re- 


| lumbia. 2 


enough, if she does not get enough in this bill, to || 


pay for all the slaves she emancipates. 


here. Iam willing to pass this bill, not because 
I think itis going to benefit my own State, for | do 
not; but | am willing to do it because | voted for 
the resolution that was introduced looking toward 
this very result. I assisted in electing the eman- 
cipation Legislature of Missouri, and I am willing 
now in goad faith to come up and pay out to that 
State everything we have encouraged them to be- 
lieve we would do for them; but [ want it done 
now. I want this blow struck this year by the 
present Legislature. Ido not want to trust the 


next Legislature. 1 wantit to be done in my life- | 


time. In my opinion, if it is to be put off for 
thirteen or. twenty years it should not command 
the appropriation of a single dollar. Before that 
time will expire Missouri will be free by an in- 
evitable law,and you need not appropriate a cent. 
The only reason why we should appropriate 
money is to free Missouri now, and let us have 


But, Mr. President, | will not argue that point | 


the benefit of itin its reflex influence on this rebel- | 


lion. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 


I move to 


print the amendment which 1 sent to the Chair | 


some time since. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be 
made, if there be no objection. 

Mr. BROWNING. [should like to have the 
amendment offered by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri printed also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be 
made, if there be no objection. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I move that the Sen- 


| ate do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 29, 1863. 
The House met at twelve o’cldck,m. Prayer 


by the Chaplain, Rev. Thomas H. Srockron. 
Mr. SHEFFIELD. The Journal is volumin- 


ous, and I move by unanimous consent that its | 


reading be dispensed with. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. YEAMAN. Mycolleague, Mr. Dunzap, 
has gone home on account of the dangerous ill- 
ness of his wife, and | move that he be granted 
leave of absence. 

It was so ordered. 

POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS. 

Mr. EDWARDS, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a joint resolution relative 
to the amounts due to the Pottawatomie nation of 
Indians by treaty stipulation; which was read a 
first and second time, ordered to be printed, and 
recommitted. 


WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILROAD. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, by unanimous consent, 





INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


Mr. SHEFFIELD, by unanimous consent, in- 


troduced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 


» Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be, and it 
is hereby, instructed to inquire into the expediency of send 

ing a representative from this country to the International 
Agricultural Convention to be held at Hamburg, in Ger 

many, in July next, with the view, through the said repre- 
sentative, of effecting a system of international exchange 
of seeds and other agricultural products, and of such pub 

lications as contain the results of experiments in lnyprove 

ments in agriculture generally ; with leave to report by bill 
or otherwise. 


J.C. G. KENNEDY. 
Mr. WILSON, by unanimous consent, made a 


| report in the ease of J.C. G. Kennedy; which 





was laid upon the table, and,@vith the accompan y- 
ing papers, ordered to be printed. 


COLLECTION OF DUTIES, ETC. 
Mr. PENDLETON; by unanimous consent, 


introduced a bill to repeal the fifth section of an 
act approved May 20, 1862, entitled ‘*An ect sup- 
plementary to an actapproved 13th July, 1861, to 
provide for the collection of duties ob imports, and 
for other’ purposes;”’ which was read a first and 
second time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RECEIPTS BY COLLECTOR OF NEW YORK, ETC. 
Mr. PENDLETON, by unanimous consent, 
introduced the following resolution; which was 
read, considered, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 


to inform this House the amount of money which has been 
received by the collector, surveyor, and naval officer in the 


| city of New York, under the fitth section of the act of May 


20, 1862, supplementary to the act of July 13, 1861, to pro 
vide for the collection of duties on imports, and for other 
purposes, 

H. E. RANSOM. 


Mr. BROWN, of Virginia. 


I ask the unani- 


| mousconsentto introduce the following resolution: 


Whereas, it is represented to this House that a man by 
the name of H. E, Ransom, styling himself captain and as 
sistant quartermaster of the United States, did, on or about 
the 14th of August, 1862, purchase of one Joseph Miller 
ninety-six horses at the price of $125 each, and who since 
declines to pay for the same; aud the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral also declines to pay for the same, on the ground that 
said Ransom was not authorized to purchase as aforesnid : 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Quartermaster Geyerai 
be requested to inform this House whether, at the date of 
the said purchase, the said Ransom was an assistant quar 
termaster; if he accounted to the United States for “lb 
horses or any part of them; and if he, atthis time, is hold- 
ing any office of honor, trust, or profit in the quartermas- 
ter’s department. 


Mr. WASHBURNE. I object. 
POST OFFICE LAWS. 


Mr. COLFAX, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and, under the rules, referred to the 
Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That five hundred copies of the revision of the 
Post Office laws, prepared by the Post Office Department, 


be printed for the use of the House, and one hundred for 
the use of the Post Office Department. 
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PROFESSORSHIP IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Mr. WALLACE, of Washington, by unani- 


mous consent, introduced a bill to grant to the 
Territory of Washington a township of land for 
the endowment of amilitary professorship; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


EDIZ 1OOK LIGHT-HOUSE. 
Mr. WALLACE, of Washington, by unani- 


mous consent, introduced the following resolu- | 
tion; which was read, considered, and agreed to: | 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and they 
are hereby, instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making an appropriation to build a light-house on Ediz 
Hook, in the ‘Territory of Washington ; and report by bill or 
otherwise. 


CENSUS IN DAKOTA, ETC. 


Mr. TODD, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill making appropriations for taking the census 
in the Territories of Dakoja, Colorado, and Ne- 
vada, and for other purposes; which was rend a 


first and second time, and referred to the Com- | 


mittee of Ways and Means. 
DEPOSITS OF GOLD, ETC. 


Mr. HARRISON, by unanimous consent, in- 
troduced the following resolution; which wasread, 
considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be in 
structed to inquire into the expediency of the passage of an 
act prohibiting banks and individuals from receiving de- 
posits of gold to secure payment of money borrowed ; that 
they inquire whether such an act will not prevent the spec- 
ulation in gold now going on, and afford a protection to the 


Government and the people from the evils resulting from | 


such speculation ; and that said committee have liberty fo 
report by bill or otherwise. 


POST ROADS. 
Mr. MALLORY. I ask the unanimous con- 


sent to introduce a bill from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, supplementary to an act ap- 
proved July 14, 1862, to establish certain post 
roads, and for othet purposes. 

Objection was made. 

SENECA G. SIMMONS. 

Mr. McPHERSON, by unanimous consent, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back the amendments of the Senate to House bill 
No. 520, for the relief of Seneca G. Simmons, 
with the recommendation that they be concurred 
in, being informal in their character. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

CODIFICATION OF STATUTE LAWS. 


Mr. HICKMAN. 


diciary House bill No. 112, to provide for a board 


of commissioners to codify the general statute | 


laws of the United States. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I object. 
NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


The SPEAKER stated the business in order to 
be House bill No. 675, to raise additional soldiers 
for the service of the Government. The question 
ison the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sy!vania, [Mr. Hickman.] 

Mr, HICKMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. 1 modify my substitute by 
striking ont the proviso. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [rise to a ques- 
tion of order. Is not the question pending on 
ordering the main question? 

The SPEAKER. That was reconsidered, and 
the motion withdrawn. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Does not the pre- 
vious question still stand before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The reconsideration of the 
main question divests the bill of the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STEVENS. So I thought. 

* Mr. HICKMAN. I desire to modify my 
amendment by striking out, in the first section in 
the fourteenth line, the words, ** to be men of col- 
legiate education, either white or colored, and;’’ 
and also to strike out,after the word *‘ receive,” 
the word ** twice.” 

The substitute offered by Mr. Hickman, as 
amended, was read,as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That the President be, and is hereby, authorized to raise 
as many regiments, not exceeding three hundred, of Af- 
ricans, or colored persons of the United Stues, as, iu his 


diseretion, he may consider peony to be uniformed in 
some ed or special manner, armed and equipped 


I ask the unanimous con- | 
sent to report back from the Committee on the Ju- | 
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| as he may direct; theirterm of service to be for seven years 


| unless sooner discharged ; the pay of the ‘private soldiers 
| and musicians to be $6 50 per month, one half of which is 


| to be retained till the end of their period of enlistmen®, the 
| pay of the non-commissioned officers to be the same as that 
| of like grades in the respective corps of the regular Army; 


the commissioned officers of these regiments to receive the 


| pay and emoluments of officers of corresponding grades in 





the infantry arm of the regular service; the non commis 
sioned officers to be either white or colored, as the com 
manding officers of regiments may see fit; each company 
to have one teacher or chaplain’s clerk, with the pay and 
allowances of orderly sergeant, and the whole to receive the 
same allowances of clothing, rations, quarters, fuel, &c., 
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printed, except in the Globe. I desire to ask 
wherein this bill differs from the law which is 
already in operation—the present existing law, 
passed July 17, 1862, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
sections. Let us know if there is any difference 
between that law and the law now proposed, and 
what is the reason for this legislation. 


Mr. STEVENS. With the consent of the 


, House I will reply to the question of the genitle- 


as are now provided by law for the other troops of the | 


United States. 
Bec. 2. And be it further enacte!, That a line of semi- 


| monthly steamers, of not less than fifteen hundred tons bur- 
, den each, be established by contract or otherwise between 
|| New York and one or more ports in Liberia, Africa, to 


touch on the outward passage at Norfolk, Virginia, and at | 
Port Royal, South Carolina, for the purpose of carrying | 
mails, passengers, articles of commerce, and such persons | 


as the various colonization societies of the United States 
may desire to send ; and that for the purpose of superintend- 
ing tife said line of steamers and the emigration of Africans 


| from the United States, three commissioners shail be ap- 


| pointed, whose term of office shall continue during good | 
| behavior, with the pay of $3,000 a year each, and whose 
| duty it shall be to send to Liberia such freed men of the 
| African race as are or may become dependent upon the 


United States for support; to furnish them with suitable | 
| agricultural implements, and with clothing, provisions, and 


medical attendance for the period of one year, rendering an 
annval account of the same to the Secretary of the Navy for 
the information of Congress. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, Thatall the sums accru- 
ing to the United States through the confiscation of the 
property of persons in rebellion against the Government 


| of the United States by the act entitled “ An act to sup- 





press insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize 
and confiscate the property of rebels, and for other pur- 


| poses,” approved July 17, 1862, be, and hereby are, appro- 


priated for the purposes of education in the respective States 
wherein the confiscated property lies, to be paid over to and 


| expended by the legitimate authorities of those States when 


reéstablished in the full and complete exercise of their 
appropriate powers under the United States: Provided, 
That the said education shall teach that liberty is the funda- 


| mental principle of the Government of the United States, 


and shall be extended equally to all persons, without dis- 


| tinction of race, sect, or color. 


Mr. MAYNARD. Will it be in order to refer 
this bill, with the proposed amendments, to the 
Committee on Military Affairs ? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order. 

-_Mr. MAYNARD. I make that motion. 

Mr. WASHBURNE. I demand the previous 
question on the motion. 

The previous question was seconded. 

Mr.WADSWORTH. Is that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment 


which has been read is that of the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania (Mr. Hickman] to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ste- 
vens,] who also submitted the original bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Chair refer to 
the proposition veep rs by the chairinan of the 
Committee of Ways and Means this morning? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania this morning only modified the amend- 
ment heretofore offered by him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not heard that 
amendment. I am voting in perfect ignorance. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will be read, if no ob- 
jection be made. 

The amendment of Mr. Stevens was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 

re President be, and he is hereby, authorized to enroll, 
arm, equip, and receive into the land and naval service of 
the United States such number of volunteers of African 
descent as he may deem useful to suppress the present re- 
bellion, for such term of service as he may prescribe, not 
exceeding five years. The said volunteers to be organized 
according to the regulations of the branch of service in 
which they may be enlisted, to receive thé same rations, 
clothing, and equipments as other volunteers, and a monthly 

y not to exceed that of other volunteers ; to be officered 
y white or black persons appointed and commissioned by 
the President, and to be governed by the rules and articles 
of war and such other rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will say that my amend- 
ment this morning was merely modified by strik- 
ing out the proviso. 
_ Mr. MALLORY. 
tion? 

_Mr. STEVENS. That is the only modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. COX. Before the main question is ordered, 
I would like to ask a question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. This substitute has not been 


Is that the only modifica- 


man from Ohio. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. STEVENS. I said the other day—what 
perhaps I should not have said, if some gentleman 
had not referred to it—that in the opinion of those 
who had to execute it, the law, as it now exists, 
does not put the African soldier upon the same 
footing with regard to protection with the white 
soldier. If the African is taken by the enemy, 
and shot by him, as perhaps may be done, those 
| who have to execute the law would not, perhaps, 
' have the authority to retaliate or to interfere for 

his protection unless he is placed upon the same 
| footing with our own soldiers so far as protection 
isconcerned. This construction may be right or 
not. Ido not undertake to say whether it is or 
not; but I know that was the opinion of those 
who execute the law, and hence this (repens law 
places them upon the same footing when mustered 
into service, to be protected by the same rule, to 
be punished by the same rule, and, in every re- 


‘| spect, placed under the rules and regulations of 


the Army with all other soldiers. It was the opin- 
ion of those who ought to know, that if we made 
a distinction between them the President would 
| not have the authority to afford him that protec- 
| tion. And hence it was that this proposed law 
was deemed essential, if we intended to use that 
kind of people in any branch of the public service, 
that the Executive should have this power in ac- 
cordance with the amendment I have offered as 
now presented. The substitute, as originally pre- 
sented, was not satisfactory to the Department; 
and I was, therefore, willing to adopt one which 
they thought better. 

I hope the bill will not be referred, but will be 
acted upon. Let me say that I have no desire to 
call the previous question upon this bill, if gentle- 
men desire to discuss it. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask one other question, 
with the consent of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania. Let me say to the gentleman that ifhe has 
read, or the Department for whom he acts has 
read, the militialaw of the last session, they would 
know that it places these colored persons in the 
| Army under all the rules and regulations of war. 
| He receives pay and rations precisely as the white 

soldier does. in every respect he is a part of the 
| Army. Now wherein, I ask the gentleman from 
_ Pennsylvania, does this law make any difference 
| from ihe law to which I refer? And if there is 
| none, what is the necessity of further legislation 
on the subject ? 
| Mr. WASHBURNE. I ask the gentleman 
| from Ohio if he did not vote for the existing law 
to which he refers ? 

Mr. COX. I did not. A motion was made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to strike out 
this very clause of the militialaw. We voted to 
strike out, and because it was not stricken out, a 
large body of gentlemen on this side of the House 
| voted against that law simply because of this ob- 
jectionable provision, which it is now sought to 
have reénacted. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the gentleman desires it, 
_I will further explain the distinction between the 
| law as it exists and the law it is proposed to en- 
}act. I have only to say that in terms the old en- 
| actment did not place the African soldier upon 
| precisely the same footing. It makes a difference 
| In more than one respect, as the gentleman will 
_ see by comparing my amendment with the exist- 
| ing law. The pay is now the same; but it was 


the opinion of those who are to execute the law 

that they ought to be placed upon precisely the 
same footing in regard to protection, and thereby 
| enable the President to take so many people as he 
| may think proper, voluntarily enlisted into the 
service, and afford them the same protection and 
| inflict upon them the same punishments as all 
| other soldiers. / sk 
| Now, sir, I have reported this bill. If it is the 
same, then I do not see why gentlemen object 
it. If it be altered for the better in the estimation 
of those who are to execute it, then the change \s 
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necessary. If it be simply a reénactment—though 


of the old law, I do not see what objection can be 
made to it upon that account. 


MESSAGE FROM TILBeSENATE,. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Forney, 
its Secretary, informed the House that the Senate 
had passed a bill of the House (No. 610) making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1864, with sun- 
dry amendments, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS—AGAIN. 


Mr. STEVENS. I will say a single word now. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of lilinois. I object to further 
debate. 

Mr. COX. Objection comes too late. 

Mr. MALLORY. I rise toa point of order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to appeal to 
the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw his ob- 
jection. I think he will subserve the public in- 
terest by not insisting upon it. 

Mr. MALLORY. My point is, that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio having obtained the floor, by 
the consent of the House, to discuss this. bill, the 
demand for the previous question having been 
withdrawn, he is upon the floor, and, under the 
rules of the House, he is entitled to occupy the 
floor during his hour. 

Mr. COX. I will say I do not claim that right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated to the 
House, when the gentleman asked consent, that 
he would be heatd if there was no objection and 
he made his statement. Then the aan from 
Pennsylvania rose and asked consent to speak, 
and the Chair stated if there was no objection he 
would be heard. No objection was made, and he 
was heard. The Chair made a similar statement 
in the case of each person who desired to address 
the House. The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order, 


Mr. MALLORY. I will make a simple remark || 


upon this quesnon- 
Mr. LO 


also. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering || 


| the President would, under any circumstances, 


the main question. 
Mr. McK NIGHT. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. McK NIGHT. 
for information. 
Mr. STEVENS. 
for the previous question. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Penn- 


I would like to know-—— 
No debate is in order. 
I desire to ask a question 


sylvania did not call the previous question. The | 


gentleman from Illinois demanded the previous 
question, and he declined to withdraw it. All de- 
bate has been by unanimous consent. 
Mr. COLFAX. Imove to reconsider the vote 
by which the previous question was seconded. 
The SPEAKER. It has been secortled, and 


having been partly executed it cannot be with- 
drawn. 


Mr. STEVENS. 
the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS. [ask unanimous consent. 

No objection was made. 


Mr. STEVENS. 


upon the vote of reference? 
The SPEAKER. Not until the bill has been 
ordered to be read a third time. 


Mr. STEVENS. Then I hope the main ques- | 


tion will not be sustained. 


Mr. STEVENS. I wish to say that at pres- 
ent all the soldiers are not entitled to bounty, and 
it was not thought, by those who dictated this 


bill, that it was necessary ae a bounty to those | 


soldiers, because that would not make an essen- 
tween different white soldiers. 


tion of bounty altogether. 


Mr. MALLORY. Then I understand the gen- | 
‘leman from Pennsylvania to state that the object | 


ot his bill now is to secure the negro soldiers that 
equality in every respect with the white soldiers 
which the existing law does not secure to them. 


I understand, in addition, that this bill provides | 


that these negro regiments to be raised by the 


THE 





de ett 


EJOY. I object, unless I can be heard, | 


[ will withdraw the demand | 


| military service. 


May I ask one question of 


I wish to know whether the | 
previous question, if sustained, exhausts itself 





(| President are to be officered either by white or 
there may be a difference in opinion upon them— | 


colored men. If that be the case, I ask whether, 


| under the provisions of the daw now proposed, a 
| colored man could not be taken from his colored 
| regiment and put in command of the gentleman’s 


constituents and mine, whenever the President 


chooses; and whether a black officer would not | 
| command white men whenever he happened to be 


the ranking officer. I ask whether under the rules 
and articles of war that would not necessarily be 
the case? 


Mr. STEVENS. The gentleman must know, 


so far as volunteers are concerned, the Governors 


| of States appoint the officers, and not the Pres- 


ident. This bill gives the President power direct 
to make appointments, and therefore the conse- 
quences the gentleman suggests cannot follow. 
Mr. WILSON. I wish to say in relation tothe 
question propounded by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, and-also in relation to the statement made 


by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that this | 


bill, as I understand it, does not place the African 
soldiers upon the same footing as the whites, in 
this regard. The pending bill provides that these 
soldiers are to be governed by the rules and arti- 
cles of war, and such other rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the President. That pro- 


vision, as [ understand it, does not pertain to the | 


regular Army and the volunteers we have now in 
the service of the United States. Ido not object 
to it upon that account. 
tions which the President is authorized to estab- 


lish by this bill, ifit becomes a law, he may pre- | 


vent the happening of the very thing which the 


gentleman from Kentucky fears, and may make | 


‘such other rules and regulations’’ as he, in his 
wisdom, may deem necessary. Therefore these 
soldiers are not placed upon the same footing with 
the soldiers now in the service of 
States. 

Mr.MALLORY. According to the view of the 
gentleman from Iowa, the President would have 
it in his power to put, if he chooses, black officers 


in command of all brigades he thinks proper. But | 
: prot 


I do not believe the gentleman thinks the Presi- 
dent will do any such thing. 
Mr. WILSON. Does the gentleman believe that 


do such a thing? 


Mr. MALLORY. 


My dear sir, it is impossi- 


|| ble to say what the President may do; I merely 

\| object to his having the power to do it, 

I would like to have one or two | 
sections of the law of last session read, so as to | 

| show the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

I do not think that law has | 


Mr. COX. 





Mr. STEVENS. 


anything to do with this matter. 


between the law of last session and the present 
law, although that law was rather radical when 
it was passed. That law, as it has been interpreted 


by its friends, and as it may be now, simply pro- | 


vided that Africans might be employed in the 
It says: 


“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to | 
| receive into the service of the United States for the purpose | 
}| of constructing intrenchments, performing camp service, 
orany other labor in the military or naval service for which | 


they may be found competent,” &c. 


Now, the present pending law, as the gentle- 


man correctly observed, is intended to place the | 


African soldier upon a perfect equality in every 
regard with the white soldier, and that is the gist 


‘| of our objection. 


Mr. STEVENS. 


I have not said so. 


I a 
the object was to put them upon an equality a 
|| to the protection which the President could afford | 
The House refused to order the main question. | 


them. I do not mean to say that they are to be 


{| oe upon a social and political equality. The bill | 
| h 


as no such features in it. 


Mr. COX. [did not refer 19 political equality. | 


Mr. STEVENS. | intend merely to put them 


oldie} | upon an equality, in rights as soldiers, in being 
tial difference, as there was that distinction be- || 
Hence it was that | 
it was designed to leave out of this bill the ques- | 


protected and punished by the Executive. I sup- 


ose the President would not, under the law of 


ast session, hold himself at liberty to try and 
shoot one of these soldiers in the same way he 
would a white soldier, because by law we tase 
ourselves made a distinction. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania whether the President 
has made any distinction between the treatment 
of blacks and whites in the employ of the Federal 
Gévernment? Has he retaliated more for out- 
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| I should deem the reference of this bill its 


sy the rules and regula- | 


the United || 
|| course can only be determined by the success 
| which this volunteering meets with, and by the ne- 
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fezes committed upon white soldiers than for 
those committed upon black soldiers? 

Mr. STEVENS. Ido not know that he has 
retaliated atall. IL have seen it stated, and I sup- 
pose with truth, that the rebels, having captured 
a few of the black soldiers, have shot them after 
they had taken them. I do not aver anything 
more than | have seen in the newspapers. Thave 
never seen the statement contradicted, It is to 
meet cases of that kind that it is deemed proper, 


|| by those who know better than I do, that some law 


of this kind shall be passed. It is absolutely neees- 
sary that it should pass in order to give the black 
soldier equality of rights, | do not mean to make 
him white; I do not mean that he shall have any 
other right than the right of the soldier to be pro- 
tected as a soldier of the Union fighting against the 


| rebels, if the Government sees proper to employ 
| him. 


This measure is deemed absolutely neces- 
sary to the fulland free employment of these men. 
As to the question of reference, | will only say that 
inh 
blow. 
Mr. MAYNARD. With the permission of the 
gentleman, I desire to say a few words. 
Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the gentleman with 


| much pleasure. 


Mr. MAYNARD. My object in making the 
motion for reference is to have this bill, if it is to 
pass, without impairing its efficiency, deprived of 
such features as merely tend to make it odious, 


| and give the enemy an advantage and benefit with- 


out any countervailing gain to us. 

Now, the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Matrory] has more in @, 
it seems to me, than even he suggested. It is pro- 
vided in this bill that any number of this kind of 
troops may be raised that the President may deem 
useful. Well, how large that number may be, of 


cessities of the service. If they are to be officered 
indiscriminately, either by white or by black per- 
sons—as officered by somebody they must be— 


| we shall have not only brigadier generals but ma- 


jor generals of the African race, if under the pow- 
ers conferred by this bill the President should 
choose to confer that high authority upon men of 
that race; and when they are brought into the same 


| field with white troops officered by white men who 


are outranked by such colored officers, the con- 
sequence will be that the white officers must yield 
military obedience to them. I need not say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, or to the gentle- 
men of the House, what effect that must have, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, whether in con- 


| sequence of insane and wild and unreasoning prej 


Mr. COX. I think there is a radical difference || 


udice or not, I will not undertake tosay. I speak 
to the facts. f speak to things as they are. I 
speak to men’s opinions as they have formed them 
and as we cannot change them by our legislation 
or by anything wecan say here. [ask gentlemen 
to consider what would be the practical effect of 


| such an arrangement on our Army. a 
| deprive the bill of those features which do nogood, 


but merely give the enemy an opportunity to make 
capital against as. It was for that reason that on 
yesterday | voted for the reference as proposed 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Suer- 
FIELD,| and have renewed the motion to-day. 

I ask gentlemen another thing, whether they 
do not recollect that when it was proposed to ap- 
priate, for carrying on this war ull July, 1864, 
almost during the entire term of the present Ad- 
ministration, upwards of seven hundred million 
dollars, the bill passed with but three dissenting 
votes. When it was proposed, again, to raise 


| a revenue of $900,000,000 for means to carry on 


the Government, there was not even a call forthe 
yeas and nays, and the bill passed the House with- 
outa single dissentient voice. I beg to assure 
gentlemen that so far as I am concerned, and, 
[ believe, so far as all those of us who are cajled 
border States men are concerned, we have nc de- 
sire to throw obstacles in the way of the prosecnu- 
tion of the war, but we do desire to obviate the 
passage of measures that we believe will do infi- 
nitely more harm than good. We have submitted 
toa great many things which we thought ill-judged 
and ill-advised. We have not been disposed to 


' reopen and reargue them. I beg gentlemen, when 


they find it necessary to adopt measures that are 
contrary to our judgments and to our settled opin- 
ions and deliberate convictions, they will at least 
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defer to us so far as to make these measures nh 
e 
| 


little unpalatable as may be. If the pill has tob 
swallowed, if they cannot gild it, at least sugar- | 
I make these remarks in no unkind or 
factious spirit. I refer gentlemen on the other 
side tomy whole course since | have been amem- 
ber of the Flouse, for the sincerity of my motives, 
and the earnestness with which Liem supported 
the prosecution of the war for the suppression 
of this rebellion, and the restoration of the au- 
thority of the country, and the preservation of its 
honor, 

Mr. DUNN. With the consent of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 1 desire to say a word, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens} 
sull holds the floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. I do notdesire to monopolize 
the floor. I was called out this morning, and be- 
ing on the floor, gentlemen have asked me to give 
way to let them make remarks, and I have yielded 
for that purpose. | have, however, no disposition 
whatever to close debate, or cut off any one who 
desires to speak. 1 yield nowto my friend from 
Indiana. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, 1! wish to say but 
a few words in regard to this bill. Deeming it to 
be one of very great importance, I voted yester- 
day to give the bill the usual course—to refer it 
to the Military Committee; but as the House did 
not see proper so to refer it, | am very glad that 
we have now an opportunity of giving a kind, 
eandid, and thoughtful consideration to the meas- 
ure. Lam entirely favorable to the object of this 
b@. I cannot see any reason why any man, of 
any color, who is able to raise his arm in defense 
of our nationality, should not be permitted to do 
so. Ido not see any reason why persons who 
are considered property by men in rebellion against 
the Government should not be brought in some 
way into active coéperation with the Government 
in its efforts to sustain its authority, if they are 
willing at this time to take their places on the side | 
ofthe Government, Atthe same time, l am deeply 
impressed with the suggestions which have been 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. | 
Marnarp.}] We have not only to consider ex- 
actly what is right and proper in itself, but inall 
measures of this character we must pay due de- 
ference to public sentiment, and to public preju- | 
dice, if you please. We do all know that the | 
public mind is deeply imbued with a prejudice 
against white men and black men being brought | 
into any terms ofassociation which shall putthem | 
upon a basis of equality in regard to their social 
position. I shall not go back to discuss the right 
of every man to himself. I indorse the doctrine | 
of the Declaration of Independence to its fullest | 
extent. But while I do not believe that the pro- 
visions of this bill as it is now presented will be 
abused; while | do not believe the President of the 
United States will ever permit a black man te | 
command white men; while [ have no idea that he | 
18 SO ignorant of popular feeling and prejudice as to 
do so foolish a thing; yet I dosee how, unless we 
throw some restriction upon the bill as it now 
stands, the men who wish to excite, to strengthen, 
and to disseminate this popular sentiment against 
association with Africans will seize upon every 
point they can possibly lay their hands upon to 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. MALLORY. Let me ask my friend from 
Indiana if he does not see that the President him- | 
self has not the power, under the provisions of | 
this law, or of the existing law, to prevent this 
state of the case from occurring? The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in this bill puts white and 
black soldiers upon an equality, because they are 
both subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Army and to the articles of war. Now, I ask 
him if ina battle there happens to be a colored 
colonel commanding a regiment in a brigade, and 
the general of that Scignds is killed, and the col- 
ored colonel comes to be the ranking officer in that 
brigade, would he not necessarily take command 
in that battle? 

Mr. PORTER. I ask my colleague to allow me 
to have read a proviso which | propose to offer to 
the bill, and which will obviate the objection made 
to it, 

Mr. DUNN. 1 will yield to hear it read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


But no person of African descent shall be admitted as a 
private or officer of any regiment in which white men are | 


coat it. 











| intention of the parties who have prepared this bill, 
| and who will be responsible for its execution if itis 
| passed, is to confine the appointments under it to 


| the President to appoint black men is only to meet 
|| some possible exigency of the public service. It 


| no idea that the Secretary of War, to whom the 
authorship of the bill has been ascribed—whether 


| or any man on this floor, or any sensible man in 


— 





in the ranks, nor shall any person of African descent, inany | 
case, be placed in command of white soldiers. | 


Mr. DUNN. 
with the object ofthisamendment. Ido not wish | 
black men to be enlisted as soldiers in the ranks | 
with white men. I do not wish, nor dol believe | 
that the House wishes, thata black man shall ever 
command a white man inthe field. I wish to havea | 
certain and positive prohibition of this inserted in 
the bill, soas to take from the mouths of objectors 
the means of exciting public sentiment and public 
prejudice against this bill. 

Mr. McPHERSON. [ask the gentleman from 
Indiana to give way to me for a moment. 

Mr. DUNN. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to state, Mr. | 


bill, as explained to certain members of the Milt- 
tary Committee, has been to confine the appoint- 
ments to be made, under the provisions of this 
bill, to white men. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Who is its 
author? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE and other Memspers. The 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to state that the 


white men; and that the saving clause authorizing | 


is to meet the case of a black man exhibiting re- 
markable military ability, so that under extraor- 
dinary circumstances there may be some means 
of putting him in a place where he can render 
more valuable service than he could do by remain- 
ing in the ranks, I have no sort of objection to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana, because I know that it accords with the 
intentions of the persons who have prepared the 
bill. 

Mr. DUNN. That being the case, as I have 





rightly or not I do not know—or the President, 


the nation, wishes to place a black man in com- 
mand of white men, | want that prohibition in- 
serted in the bill, so as to keep cavilers and ob- 
jectors from raising any such clamor against it. 
My colleague [Mr. Porter] asks for an oppor- 
tunity to present his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. No amendment is in order, | 
as there are two amendments pending already 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman from Indiana 
permit me to say a word? 

Mr. DUNN, Certainly. 

Mr. COX. I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Indiana and of the House to a section of 
another act passed at last session of Congress, 
which seems to give the fullest discretion to the 
President to use the black man in any way he 
may deem proper, either to puthim above white 
Officers or above white meu in the ranks. There- 
fore, I think that if this bill is to become a law, 
it should be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, or somewhere else, that it may be 
licked into shape. I will now read, for the inform- 
ation of the House and of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] the cleventh section of 
the act which | refer to: 

* That the President of the United States is authorized to 
employ as many persons of African descent as he may deem 
necessary and proper tor the suppression of this rebellion ; 
a for that purpose he may organize them and use them 
a a manner as he may judge best for the public wel- 

e. 

There is no limitation. There is the fullest 
discretion given. The President can do just what 
he pleases, concerning the black man, in this in- 
surrection. He may commission him as a col- 
onel, a brigadier, or a major general; anything, 
anywhere. I therefore ask the gentieman from 
Pennsylvania now, with this new light, what is 
the use of this legislation? I ask the gentleman 
from Indiana whether this is not all superfluous, 
a ridiculous excess of legislation? Why should 
we go into this matter now, when there is such 
full discretion allowed by the existing law? 

Mr. DUNN. 1 will give tothe gentleman a 
reason. I do not say that, under the statutes as 
they are, the President of the United States can- 
not ae persons of African descent and re- 
ceive them into the military service of the Unitéd 














| gard to the public sentiment of the nation. 
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States. | believe that authority does exist undes 


' | the present statutes. But that very limitation sug- 
Mr. Speaker, | entirely accord || 


gested by my colleague [Mr. Porter] is not in 
the statutes, and | think it worth while to put it 
in. That is one reason. 

Mr. DIVEN. Mist not the colored regiments 
authorized last year be officered by white men? 
Did not the law make that requisite ? 

Mr. DUNN. I do not recollect that it did. It 
left the matter, to a great extent, to the discretion 
of the President of the United States. I have no 
idea that he would have commissioned any but 
white men, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. If a company is wholly composed of 
negroes, I do not see why it should not have 


> : r. || negro officers, including the captain, if he is qual- 
Speaker, that the intention of the author of this ] 


ified to command. But I do not wish colored men 
to be put into regiments with white men. I want 
to keep them as distinet as possible. And we 
have got to do it, out of just regard to the feel- 
ings of the soldier in the field, and out of just re- 
And 
if we do not doit, this measure, which is in itself 
beneficial and proper, will be subject to an odium 


| that will cause it to be repealed. The proviso 


| having been stricken from this bill relieves it from 
| what was an insuperable objection in my mind, 
| but I wish it further amended, so as to permit the 








|| recruiting of any colored troops in the loyal slave 


States. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DUNN. What does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Are you through, sir? 

Mr. DUNN. I am not. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I will wit till you are. 

Mr. DUNN. If this bill had been referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, it might per- 
haps have been put into a shape which would have 
been acceptable to those who would favor such a 
measure, But now the bill is here, and under 
present circumstances it is uncertain whether it 
should go to the Committee on Military Affairs; 
for, although that committee should exercise its 
utmost efforts to present it to the House for con- 
sideration, it might not find an opportunity of do- 
ing so, as a factious opposition might prevent it. 
Therefore, if we can put this bill into proper shape 
now, | am not in favor, as | was yesterday, of 
referring it to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
If we cannot do so, I shall vote, as J] did yester- 





| day, to refer it to the committee. 


ir. WICKLIFFE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
put myself in a right position in regard to this 
matter. I understood last night that there would 
be opportunities given to offer amendments to the 
bill,and to have a free and unrestricted discussion 
of it. We are now led off on a question which we 
could have got information about at the War De- 
partment, where this bill was manufactured. The 
Secretary of War has had, if he has not now, a 
regiment of Africans organized—slaves captured 
or seduced from South Carolina and Georgia 
planters. ® A man—General Hunter—organized a 
regiment, or attempted to organize a brigade, at 
Hilton Head. 

There were sent there, on his order, from the 
War Department, fifty thousand French rifles, 
which cost this Government eighteen dollars 
apiece; and ten million cartridges, with clothing 
for fifty thousand negroes. What has become of 
that experiment? Soon after he armed them, two 
hundred of them deserted with their rifles. There 
was no shelter for the guns and ammunition, and 
it was all injured; and the rifles were so much in- 


| jured that they had to be sent back to some man- 
_ufacturing establishment at the North, and I do 


not know what became of them. 

What has become of that regiment? I under- 
stand it has been abandoned as a failure. I will 
not go over the history of it up to last spring. 
We are discussing the question, how are these 
negro regiments to be commanded? If the gen- 
tleman had called upon Major General Butler he 
could have told him how the negro contrabands 
are commanded and regulated in the city and dis- 
trict of New Orleans. We have his authority for 
saying, as was said the other day by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that the contrabands there, or 
anywhere else, do not cost the Government or 1's 
Treasury or its means one cent. But the Pres'- 
dent, in his communication to this Chicago com- 
mittee, told these Chicago ministers—and whether 
they told the truth or not, I do not know—that 
General Butler had written him he was then dis- 
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tributing from the public storehouse, from the pro- 
visions supplied at the expense of the Government 
to feed our soldiers, rations to more contrabands | 
than he did to the white soldiers in his command. 
Yet gentlemen say here that there has been noth- 
ing expended for this purpoge. 

‘Mr. DUNN. [ask the gentleman to permit me || 
to interrupt him. I suppose he now refers to the | 
‘statement made by me last week. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I did. 

Mr. DUNN. I think the gentleman has stated | 
my remark more broadly than was intended Ly 
me. I stated that | Was informed by a public offi- | 
cer, and that such was my information, that the | 
expense in South Carolina, to which he refers, is | 
more than covered by the receipts from the em- 
ployment of that class of people. When the of- | 
ficial statement comes to be made, I think.the gen- || 
tleman will find that the Government, instead of 
losing money, has actually made money by the 
employment of these black people. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. My information is very 
different. 1 have been told, from whut I suppose 
to be good authority, that all the cotton raised in 
South Carolina and sent to New York, as the pro- 
duction of these contrabands, has cost the Gov- 
ernment two dollars per pound. Why, look atthe | 
report of the Secretary of War, in answer to the | 
resolution of the House upon this subject. It is | 
a very costive report, | must acknowledge. ‘The | 
quartermaster’s and the commissary’s depart- 
ments do not tell us how much has been expended 
for feeding and clothing these negroes out of the | 
means providedfor feeding and clothing and trans- || 
porting the Arty of the United States, from the |, 
specific appropriations of Congress for that pur- 

»ose. How much money has been thus misap- 
plied in that direction we do not know, for they 
will not tell us; and the House will not granta 
committee to inquire into the facts that would show 
the amount that has been expended for the pur- 
pose of clothing, feeding, and transporting these 
contrabands that are in this District and other 
places. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to 
say a word right here? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, No, sir, I cannot yield 
further at present. Now, sir, I care not who com- 
mands these black volunteers. This bill is very 
artfully drawn. Icare not. I sliall not stickle 
about which shall rank—General Sambo, or Gen- 
eral Hunter, or general anybody else. But I 
should like to know whether, if Colonel Sambo 
isin command on the field of battle of a regiment 
of these contrabands, whose commission is older | 
than those of the white colonels in the same brig- || 
ade, and-the general of the brigade is slain, would | 
not, in accordance with the rules and articles of 
war, this black Sambo colonel take command of 
the brigade without any possibility of preventing 
it. Itis true, by a recent law, the President has 
the power to designate which general ofa military 
department shall be placed in commas, witheut 
reference to seniority of rank. 

Mr. SHELLABARGER. Will the gentleman 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. No, sir; I was kept up 
too late last night by gentlemen on the other side 
of the House to answer their questions this morn- | 
ing. 

So much for the command of this army. I do 
not care whether Sambo white or Sambo black is 
to be placed in command; but I do look with hu- 
miliation, as an American, at the attempt that is 
being made to organize such an army. ere are | 
the men of fifteen States at war with eleven, and, 
sir, what is the relative condition of physical | 
strength and means of war between the two sec- 
tions of the country? Why, sir, the State of New 
York alone has more men, more white popula- 
tion by a million and a half, than the whole of the 
cotton States, 

What have we heard in this Hall since this bill 
has been reported? The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Srevens,] who is the leader of the 

abolition party in this House, and who was the 
originator of this project, and who has nursed it 
with the fondness for a sickly and only child, one | 
for whose fate he cannot but fear, tells us, and in | 
his place proclaims to the South, that we, with a 
white population in Pennsylvania and New York 
alone of a million and a half more than there are | 
whites in the whole eleven seceded States of the , 
South, and eight million in the fifteen States more || 
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|| mand. Great God! is that so? 


| his division in the South. 
| it? What were these soldiers engaged at? 


| negro regiments, if they were fit to fight. 


| in the person of General Butler. 








than the whole white population of the eleven 


States—that with all this difference this country 
cannot conquer and suppress this rebellion, unless 


| he can employ the negro slave and put Sambo, or 


some other man meaner than Sambo, in com- 
Are you, gentle- 
men upon the other side of the House, prepared 
to indorse this statement of the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and proclaim to 


| the world that our States, with ail their resources 
| of population and physical power, with such re- 


sources of means for carrying on the war, with 
a million soldiers now in the field, still find it ne- 
cessary at this time to blacken our record for 
the first time by adopting into the Army of the 
United States the African slave, and making him 
the equal and associate, by legislation, of the gal- 


Sambo and colonel white somebody must stand 
side by side, day after day, on terms of perfect 
equality? 

I saw, some time ago, a correspondence between 
General Butler and another New Orleans gereral, 


by the name of Phelps, upon this subject. Phelps || 


was for employing the negro, and incorporating 
him in the Army. Butler was against it. They 
made up a case—a military case—and sent it to 
Washington, for adjudication by the military au- 


| thorities, whether by the Commander-in-Chief or 


Butler was | 
| then against employing the black man in this ser- 
| vice. 


the Secretary of War, | do not know. 


Since that time he has changed his policy, 


as 1 am informed by the newspaper writers, and 


I am compelled to rely upon such authority, inas- 


| much asl cannot obtain the passage of a resolution 
calling forinformation upon the subject, except by || of some, but I think that the fact is clearly proved 
the permission of the other side of the House. 1 | 


| should like very much to know what General Hun 


ter has done with that brigade of contrabands or 


| runaway slaves, at Port Royal, South Carolina, 
which he called the first Carolina regiment of vol- | 


unteers. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. If the gentleman will yield || 


| to me, I will tell him what General Hunter told 


me on that subject. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. I cannot yield the floor to 


| the gentleman. I do not know whether the state- 
| . 
ment I have made is true. 


I believe it true. I 
formed my opinion by the pos prints, and by 
what the President has said to the Chicago min- 


isters, and the statement of one of the officers in | 


the army stationed at Hilton Head, Port Royal. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let General Hunter speak for 
himself. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I cannot; General Hunter 
is not present. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let me read it. 

.Mr. WICKLIFFE. You can read it when I 
am done. I will, with great pleasure, correct any 
injury I have done him. I do not think I have 
done him injustice. 

Sir, I have seen it stated that General Butler had 
at New Orleans a whole brigade of loyal blacks in 
What has become of 


7 I have 
seen it stated that the commander at Galveston, in 
Texas, wrote General Butler that unless he sent 


him additional military force he would be unable | 
|| to hold the place. 


He might have sent him these 
What 


“did he do with them? What has become of them? 


| I have understood that he denuded plantations of | 


the defenseless white owners, and placed them and 
the negroes under the control and management of 
agents. I have not been able to ascertain anything 


of the success of those farming operations under | 


I would | 
| like to have a searching examination of all the 


the military power of the Government. 


doings of Butler at New Orleans. 

It is recommendedthat a sword shall be given to 
Butler—the sword which Twiggs had won in the 
battle-field, given to him by the United States, but 
which he disgraced by his treason to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. General Butler recom- 


| mends this sword be given to some officer asa 


testimonial of his gallant services. A resolution 
is pending in the House or the Senate, disposing 
of this sword. That officer seems to be selected 
Was that sword 
captured in battle by General Butler? What bat- 
tle has he fought since he has worn epaulets? 
What credit has he added to the American fame 
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by his infamous proclamation at New Orleans, 
against the women of that city? What has he done 
to receive a sword from the Government of the 


|| United States—a sword which was once the re- 


ward of victory upon the battle-field ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's remarks 
are not pertinent to the bill under consideration, 
and are therefore not in order. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I want to show that this 
employment and command of negro soldiers has 
demoralized General Butler, and that it is danger- 


|| ous to the Government to employ negroes as sol- 


'diers. He has been fearfully demoralized, | ap- 
prehend, by this negro brigade at New Orleans. 
{Laughter.} I know that it is unpleasant, but let 

us look what are the dangers from the measure 


|| proposed. 
lant soldier who may have distinguished himself | 
| in many a hard-fought battle; and that a captain | 
| Sambo and captain white somebody, and colonel 


Mr. SHELLABARGER. Let me say a word. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. I am not half done. 
{Laughter.] If that sword is to be given to 
any officer of the United States—a sword which 
Twiggs has disgraced by his treason—I do not 
know who can better be selected than Mr. But- 
ler, for what he has done at New Orleans. It 
| is a dishonored sword; let it go to him. I do not 
know General Butler, but | have been watching 
his course at New Orleans with very great interest, 
The SPEAKER. The resolution in reference 
to that sword is not now before the House. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. When it will come before 
the House I will not get a chance to say a word; 


the previous question 1s a terrible machine in this 
body. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman must confine 


his remarks to the bill. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. I willendeavor to do so. 


My argument may not be very strong in the mind 


|| that the use of negro soldiers has demoralized the 


commander at New Orleans, and that therefore it 
would be dangerous to employ more of them. 

Mr. McKEAN. Let me interrupt the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Not now. Who believes 
that these negro regiments will aid us in restoring 
the Union and suppressing the disunion party or 
power in the South? Nobody well informed, and 
who is not blinded by passion and the spirit of 
revenge. I denounce it as utterly futile that we 
will have any efficient aid upon the battle-field by 
these poor, deluded, uninformed creatures. They 
will not stand the firing of agun. They will fall 
upon the ground or run away. General Hunter 
tried to instruct them at Hilton Head, and two 
hundred of them deserted with their guns to their 
masters, and he had to put a regiment of white 
| men around the balance to prevent them running 
| off. IL wish the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] 
could be allowed to give us a report of what he 
heard on that subject—the efforts and results of e 
negro drill. Mr. Speaker, what has become of 
these negro regiments? I am told that they, with 
those now to be raised, are to man our forts and 
guard public property in the slave States. Sir, 
| they are to serve, I suppose, in Tennessee, Ken- 
| tucky, Louisiana, Missouri,and Delaware. In the 
State of Delaware | understand that they had a 
white guard at every poll at the recent election to 
guard and protect the right of suffrage. A negro 
guard may answer the purpose hereafter. I sup- 
pose shat these negro regiments are also to carry 
out the infamous projectof a Mr. Thayer. What 
does he propose todo? What does the Secretary 
of War propose to do? He is goimg to have 
Florida colonized. 
| Mr. HUTCHINS. I cali thegentleman to order. 
| The subject which the gentleman is now discuss- 
ing has nothing to do with the question before the 
House. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. 1! want to show the im 
| policy of employing these negro regiments to pro- 
| tect what is called Thayer’s emigration. My 

friend will find that I am in order. [| want to show 
| that that policy is ruinous, violative of the Con- 
stitution, and dangerous to our liberty. The poor 
and defenseless people of Florida are to be driven 
from their homes and firesides, and these emi- 
| grants are to go there to be protected by a military 
| force. Lam against it, whether the force be black 
‘or white. What is the pretense for this act of 


contemplated cruelty? ‘* To hold and occupy the 
public land,’’ says the Secretary of War. Pub- 
lic land-in Florida and Texas. Did not the Sec- 
retary of War know that the General Government 
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pose 
does not own one acre of public land in Texas? || law of last session, let it alone. The experiment 


THE © 





is the gentleman from Ohio in favor of driving || proved a failure at Filton Head, and why expend 


out the population of Florida and ‘Texas, and oc- 
cupying their Jands? 
are going to cultivate the public lands in Florida? 


Or is it that these people || 


Whio believes this falsehood, this miserable hum- || 


bug? There is no use of sending to the swamps 
ard everglades of Billy Bowlegs, which require 
more to drain them than they are worth. All the 
public lands fit for cultivation have been taken up. 
i knowit. I hada land warrant which I gave to 
a little grandson, who bears my name. He re- 
quested his futher to locate it for him. He could 
not find fifty acres in Florida owned by the Gov- 
ernment fit for cultivation, subject to location or 
entry. Mr. Thayer is going there at the public 
expense. He has got five thousand Germans 
already engaged in St. Louis. I do not know 
where he js to get the others from. They are to 
be carried there and protected there by this Sambo 
brigade. They are to go there as armed settlers, 
if the purposes be to settle on publiclands. I can 
assure them there is not as much public land in 
the State of Florida fit for cultivation as would | 
make a good, fair-sized plantation. The only 
public lands of the United States there, are those 
great everglades of the Indian Billy Bowlegs, oc- 
cupied so long in defiance of the power of the Uni- 
ted States. ‘These public lands mean the home- 
stends of the defenseless people not engaged in 
the rebellion, but yielding allegiance to that Gov- | 
ernment which now protects them. This is the | 


main purpose of the Thayerexpedition. Perhaps || 


to make money out of the Government in the end 
is also a leading motive. 

I fear Kentucky is to suffer by the organization 
of this negro force. An abolitionist is to be placed 
in command of that State. I understand that he 
has been already sent there—sent there against | 


the pledge of a year ago, that he should not be. || 


‘These negro regiments, | fear, will be instruments 
in his hands and the hands of bad men under him 
toannoy and disturb the peace of the State. The 
will thieve and devastate the country while doing | 
nominal military duty, Can it be possible that 
the Government of the United States, that the 
Congress of the United States, is prepared to en- | 
ter upon its record this day, and let it go to Europe, | 
let it go to the South, that you admit that with our 
white population, with our army of a million men 
in the field, you cannot conquer this rebellion 
without employing the African negro as a soldier 
to go into that country, not so much for a resto- 
ration of the Union, as to go to the plantations of 
peaceable and quiet people, who, perhaps, were 
against the rebellion, stir up these negroes to re- 
bellion, rob these quiet, peaceful, happy homes, 
and put the torch of conflagration to every par- | 
ticle of property they have? That is the object 
they want of these soldiers, as | believe. I have 
not closed my eyes to the object of this move- | 
ment, and | understand it. 

Allow me to admonish my friends and associ- | 
ates over the way—I call them my friends, be- | 
cause I have no personal hostility against any 
man in this House that I know of—let me warn 
them that they are doing that to-day of which, if 
they live for twelve months or two years, they 
will repent. 

You act under a declaration of purpose of ame- 
liorauing the condition, of protection to, and of 
advancing the happiness of the slave. You pro- 
pose to put these slaves into your armies. I want | 
to know now, what is to be the arrangement be- 
tween the two belligerent powers in reference to 
these negro soldiers? What is to be your cartel 
of exchange? Ifa negro captain is taken prisoner, 
1s he to be exchanged for a white captain, equal | 
in cank, but superior in race and in estimation? 
It will be, as said to me the otherday when I rep- | 
resented the dangers of this movement, death to 
the negro. These people of the South—whose 
dispositions [ believe | know—will not regard 
them in war as equals, oras prisoners of war, In- | 
deed, since the proclamation, they haveshotevery 
negro they have found connected with the Union 
army. And if they should catch white men who 
are mean enough to command these negroes, the 
Lord knows what will be their fate. True, if 
they begin that system, you will retaliate; for it | 
is a two-handed game, and it is a game I want to | 
avoid. You will create more difficulty than you 
are aware of by this course, | beg leave to say. 
1 beg you to pause, and if you cannot execute the 
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| of them. 


more money in this way? 
I appeal to every man who is familiar with the 
negroes of the South to support my assertion that 
ou cannot make a negro stand the fire of a gun. 
hey will fight you with sticks and knives, but 
the moment they hear the report of a gun or pis- || 
tol they skulk away. They cannot stand that. 
One gentleman on the other side—I believe it was || 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means—said he was in favor of putting the ne- 
groes in the front ranks, that they might be shot | 
down first. I wish he may have the command | 
(Laughter. } | 
These few and undigested remarks of mine have || 
been extorted from me by the reflections the last 
night’s work forced upon me. There would be 
more of these negroes taken prisoners ina month 
by John Morgan and such companies than you | 


, could estimate, and your arms will be lost with 


| them. 
| he cries out, ** Massa, 1 climbs down; I gives up.’ || 
| Atnen C. Harmon, 


On the first cannon fired at a negro fort 


The only consequence of the passage of this bill 
will be—what it was the tendency of the procla- 
mation to do, but which, thank God, it has not | 
yet done—to stir up an insurrection of the slaves 
among those unfortunate, deluded States, and-the | 


| destruction of women and citizens and property, 
| and everything which can be destroyed. 


| expression of these views I resign the floor. - 





I know by the speeches and declarations of | 
representative men that that is the object and 
purpose of this war. They want an insurrection 
among the negroes. As I said last night, such 
was the object of the measure of confiscation of 
all rebel estates and of the proclamation of free- | 
dom. In addition to that, this southern popula- | 
tion is to be exterminated, and a new population 
is to be carried there; and in this plan, as to be 
carried out, the honest widow and the honest old | 
man at home, who have given to the only Gov- 
ernment which gives them protection their alle- 


| 
} 


riance for the time being, and who may beas good || 


Union people as any that ever lived, have to go 


overboard, and their plantationsand negroes taken j| 


possession of, their lands confiscated, and their 
negroes made free and put under the direction ofa 
Government agent as they were at Hilton Head, 
for the purpose of carrying on plantations for the 
supply of the Army. It never can be done. 
Perhaps in what I have said I may have been 
led by my feelings to use expressions | ought not | 
to have used, and which may be considered harsh. 
[ have no desire to give offense to any man, but 
I cannot but speak warmly when I hear of the | 
action of public officers in speculating in cotton | 
and sugar, and making two or three million dol- 
lars outofsuch transactions. I say there ought to 
be an investigation into such matters. With the 





REPRESENTATIVE FROM VIRGINIA. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Virginia. I rise to a question | 
of privilege. 1 desire to present the credentials of | 
Lewis McKenzie, Representative elect to this 
House from the seventh congressional district of 


ONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


January 29, 
Strate or Virernia, County of Alexandria, to wit: 

I, Jefferson Tacey, clerk of the county court for the 
county of Alexandria. in the State of Virginia, do hereby 
certify, that, in accordance with au act passed by the Gen. 
eral Assembly, at the city of Wheeling, Virginia, on the 
3ist day of January, in the year 1862, entitled “An act 
changing the manner of examining polls and certifying elec- 
tious for certain officers in this Commonwealth,” (acts of 
Assembly, December, 1862, ch. 44, see. 1, page 40,) and in 
compliance with instructions reeeived from his Excellency 
Francis H. Peirpoint, Governor of Virginia, on the 27th day 
of January, in the year 1863, in the presence of Allen C. 
Harmon and John C. Clark, two freeholders, in the county 
and State aforesaid, [ have this day opened, examined, and 


| compared the returns of the special! election of a Repre- 


sentative in the Thirty-Seventh Congress of the United 


| States from the seveath congressional district of Virginia, 


held on the 15th day of January, 1863, which have been 
made to and recorded in my office, and of which the fore- 
going statement is a true copy. 

I therefore declare that Lewis McKenzie has -received 


| the greatest number of votes in the whole district aforesaid, 


| and is duly elected inthe mannerand form now prescribed 


|, by law. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my 
| name and affixed the seal of the county court for 
[u. s.] the county and State aforesaid, on this the 28th 
day of January, A. D. 1°63. 
JEFFERSON TACEY, Clerk. 


J. C. Cuark, } Two freeholders. 


| Hon. Lewis McKenzie, Alerandria, Virginia. 


1 NEGRO SOLDIEKS——AGAIN. 


| 


| Mr. LOVEJOY obtained the floor. 

| Mr. STEVENS. I desire, with the permis- 
_ sion of the gentleman, to modify still further my 
| amendment. 


‘| Mr. LOVEJOY. Certainly. 
|| Mr. STEVENS. I modify my amendment by 
| striking out the words ‘* white and black,” so that 


| the clause shall read, ‘* to be officered by persons 
appointed and commissioned,”’ &c. 

Ar. LOVEJOY. ‘There is one feature in the 
| proceedings of this Congress, and especially of 
yesterday and to-day, which will arrest and fix 
the attention not only of every member of this 
House, but of the people of the entire country; 
| and that is, that while a fierce, unscrupulous, and 
almost revolutionary organization known as _ the 
| Democratic party is threatening the Federal Gov- 
ernment with violent resistance to a draft for the 
| purpose of recruitinganarmy for the Union, which 
it may be necessary to increase in order to sup- 
press the rebellion and preserve the life of the 
nation, the leaders in this House are persistently 
and factiously opposing every proposed method of 
obtaining soldiers from any other quarter. They 
say you shal! have no more recruits from the free 
States, and also declare we shall not have them 
from any other source; and the Democratic lead- 
ers, and their political confréres of the border 
States, give us to understand that if a single sol- 
dier, black or white, is obtained to recruit our 
decimated regiments, it shall be in spite of their 
efforts here and at home. I put it to the candid 
judgment of the House and of the country if that 
| is not the fact as evinced by the history of the last 
| two months, ard especially as presented in ‘'ic 
| record of the proceedings of this House yesterday 
| and last night. We propose to send out our re- 

cruiting officers through the loyal States, and these 
| rebel sympathizers, who arrogate to themselves 


i 
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Virginia. || the leadership and name of Democracy, meet us 


Mr. SHELLABARGER. I move that the cre- 
dentials be received, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of Elections. 
The motion was agreed to. | 


The following is a copy of the credentials: , 
A statement of the result of the special election held in the | 


counties composing the seventh congressional district of | 
Virginia, on the 15th day of January, in the year 1863, for | 























a Representative in the Thirty-Seventh Congress of the | 
United States, to fill a vacancy existing therein. | 
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sume that no polls were opened in said couniles. 
Teste: JEFFERSON TACEY, Clerk. 


and say, ** you shall not have a man.’’ We turn 
to the free colored man of African descent, and to 
the poor slave held in the grasp of a rebel, and pro- 
pose to ask and require him to help fight the battles 
of the country, and to give him that freedom for 
himself and family of which he never ought to 
have been deprived, and these same rebel sympa- 
thizers insist that shall not bedone. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky, in his place last night, in the 
appropriate spirit of that despotism for the per- 
| petuity of which he pleads so vehemently, and 
| withavigorand animation which one would hardly 
expect to characterize the efforts of one of his ad- 
| vanced years, said that he would eat and drink 
and sleep, and, for aught I know, die on the floor 
of the House rather than allow this bill to pass. 
| And that is claimed to be Democracy—the De- 
mocracy of to-day! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I give the gentleman from 
Kentucky credit for one thing, and that is for be- 
ing consistent as well as persistent; for from the 
very first outbreak of this rebellion, so far as I 
have seen any manifestations of his purpose, he 
has distinctly by his votes and speeches indicated 
tothe House that he preferred slavery to the coun- 
try, and if one or the other must perish, slavery 
or the Union, he proclaims by his conduct, more 
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loudly than words could express it, 
Union perish, but let slavery live !”’ 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. The gentleman will allow 
me to say that | think the only manifestation I 
have given to the Hlouse on that subject was in 


1 


“let the | 


answer to a question he asked me. He used the 
figure of a ship, with the Union and slavery on 
board of it, and he asked me, if it was necessary 
to avoid disaster to throw one or the other over- 
board, which would | throw overboard? I told | 
him that | would throw him and the abolitionists | 
overboard, and save both. That was all I said. | 
[Applause in the galleries. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that if 
there is any further disturbance in the galleries, 
it will be his duty to have the galleries cleared. | 
This is a deliberative body. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I will put the question to the 
gentleman now, if it is necessary to free all the 
slaves and enlist them in order to save the Union, 
whether he is willing that it shall be done? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I will play the Yankee | 
on you, and ask you a question in return. If the | 
Union is to be saved or the negroes freed, are you 
in favor of emancipating the slaves and of letting | 
the Union slide? [Laughter.]} | 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I am in favor of saving the | 
Union first, last, and forever, by any means and 
all means, by abolishing slavery or by not abol- 
ishing it, as it can best be done. That is what I 
am in favor of. Now, I want the gentleman to | 
answer my question. | 

Mr. McPHERSON. If it is in my power, I 
object to any further interruption, unless the gen- 
tleman yields the floor unconditionally. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Llinois 
cannot yield the floor if there be objection. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Well, | object. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Mr. Speaker, there was much | 
said by the gentleman from Kentucky which does 
not need any reply. I wish, however, to refer for 
a moment to the manner and language of the gen- 
tleman, and to the spirit which he manifested to- 
ward our generals—one of them, at least—in the 
field. Hespeaks of General Hunter as “ this man | 
Hunter.”’ Is he, then, some obscure, unworthy | 
individual, whom the nation knows nothingabout, | 
or knows only to contemn? Some one here has 
said that I never praise any one. [am not very 
much given to personal eulogy, | confess; but the 
whole nation isaware that General Hunter is aman 
whose character is pure beyond suspicion, brave | 
beyond doubt; and, though characterized by the 
gentleman as ** this man ELunter,’’ bears to-day | 
honorable scars upon bis person, which he re- | 
ceived on the battle-field in the service of his coun- | 
try. Sir, shall one of the ablest and purest officers | 
in our Army, even now leading on our soldiers in 
this great death-struggle for national life, be char- | 
acterized in this manner? General Butler, too, is | 
spoken of, and in still harsher language. The gen- | 
tleman does not give him his title, but calis him | 
‘* Mister’’ instead of ** General’? Butler, and re- | 
fers sneeringly to the sword which this House 
voted him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair rules any remarks 
about the sword out of order. The subject is not 
before the House. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Well, the subject was brought 
before the House by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. [ think that if no one makes the point of | 
order, the Chair hardly ought to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair makes the point 
on the gentleman. ° 

Me. LOVEJOY. The Chair allowed the gen- 
tleman to go on; and now, if he willallow me to | 
go on, it will be all right. 1 want to call attention | 
to the striking contrast between the language em- 
Played when speaking of loyal generals like Gen- 
eral Hunter and General Butler, and that em- | 
ployed by the gentleman when he came to speak 
of Twiggs, the traitor—a man who has betrayed | 
his country after being educated at its expense and | 

} 





loaded with its honors. The gentleman speaks of 
him—Twiggs, whose memory will rot—as a brave 
man, who received these swords for honorable | 
Service. He speaks in language of the utmost | 
deference and respect of the perfidious traitor who | 
raised his bloody hand against his country, and 
basely abantoned the loyal soldiers whom he 

could not corrupt. This recreant officer, who aban- | 
doned the testimonials of his country to the cus- 

tody of a negress, in the estimation of the gentle- | 
man ig an honorable and brave man; but these 


——— — : a 
loyal generals, who are devoting their best ser- 
vices to their country,are spoken of as ** this man 
| Hunter,’ and ‘ the infamous Rutler.’’ Sir, | pro- 
test against the use of such language, not only in 
the name of justice, but in the name of common 


| 
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kind. 


me. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 
tleman can answer my question. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, He misrepresents my lan- 
guage; and | have a right to interrupt him. 

The SPEAKER. Not without the gentleman’s 
consent. 





ask them notto change the gentleman’s language 
at the Globe office to-night, and it will be seen 
whether | misrepresent him. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. 
look for it. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I do not yield at present, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Have | not a right to 
make a personal explanation? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the gentleman 
from Illinois yields for that purpose. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. Very well; let him go 


I do not care where you 


knows me, too. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. 


God for it. [(Laughter.} 


tion; because General Butler was recently one of 


a high-minded, chivalrous, honorable man, as 
everybody is, indeed, who is in the interest of 
those who live upon the unrequited toil of their 
fellow-men. So there must be some reason as- 
signed for his sudden change from an honorable 
and chivalrous gentleman to an infamous man; 
and what was it?) Why, that the demoralization 


groes, or, to use the language of the gentleman, 


no one will ever be President who says *‘ nigger.”’ 
(Greatlaughter.] Aspirants will please take notice. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 do not know that | am 
prepared to take issue with the gentleman on that 
point; but | want to suggest this: if the military 
command of negroes worked such a wonderful 
and sudden transformation as that which the gen- 
tleman portrays in the case of General Butler, 
what kind of a transformation and demoralization 

does the command of a plantation of negroes work 

during the long life of a slaveholder who can say 

to this man, ‘* go, and he goeth,’’ and to another, 

*“come, and he cometh,’’ and to this man, ** do 

this, and he doeth it;”? and who, perhaps, is one 
whose own hand has buried the knotted scourge 
deep in the quivering flesh of woman? Sir, L be- 
lieve that such authority does demoralize men. 
have no doubt of it. We see exemplifications of 
it everywhere, even within this Hall. It has 
worked a wonderful transformation in the char- 
acter of the slaveholder, having well-nigh eaten 
out the patriotism of the entire class. 


recovering. It has well-nigh benumbed the con- 
liberty, extending, like the electric fish, its stupe- 
fying influence far beyond the point of contact. 
If it had not infiltrated its virus all over the na- 
tion, there could be no question about the enact- 
ment of a law like that now before the House. 
The nation would rise up in the justice of God, 


of this free Republic. It demoralizes to have com- 
mand of negroes, quotha? | have no doubt of it, 
especially if the relation is that of slaveholder 
and slave. It has worked a most wonderful de- 
moralizing transformation on those who have con- 


decency. Sir,a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous | 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. The gentleman will allow | 


No, sir; not unless the gen- | 


‘‘niggers’’—a word | never use, because, in the | 
first place, it is vulgar, aud, in the second place, | 
the Secretary of State is reported to have said that | 


and in the power of its own might, and decree | 
freedom to every human being within the limits 


trolled the political destinies of fifteen States of 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I appeal to the reporters, and | 


along. The country knows the gentleman, and | 


That is true; and I thank | 
The gentleman says | 
that General Butler has become demoralized, and | 
he has to assign some reason for that demoraliza- | 


the gentleman’s political associates, and was then | 


is the result of having had the command of ne- | 


It has | 
worked a wonderfui demoralization in the heart | 
of the people, from which, | thank God, they are | 


science of the nation on the question of human | 
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| willask the gentleman a quesuon. Flere 
was one Robert Small, who took a rebel vessel 
out of the harbor of Charleston, and carried it to 
the loyal fleet. 1 would like to know from the 
gentleman from Kentucky whether he would have 


received that vessel at the hands of Robert Small, 
the runaway slave? 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. 


1 would just as soon as 
[ would receive anything from you, [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOVEJOY. There is a further exempli- 
fication of the degradation which this thing works. 


| [Laughter.] | would like to know from that gen- 


tleman whether, if he had received the vessel, he 
would have sent back Robert Small, the fugitive 
slave, to his master? | would like to know from 
any of those gentlemen over there, who get up 
and prate about feeding these contrabands, as they 
are termed, about receiving them into our camps, 
and giving them food to prevent them from starv- 
ing, and clothing to keep them from perishing, 
would you have sent back Robert Small? I beg 
for an answer. I would like the gentleman from 
Kentucky to answer that. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. | will answer no more of 
your questions. [Laughter.} 

Mr. BIDDLE. I must remind the gentleman 
from Illinois that the act of Congress is the an- 
swer to his question, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has shown more wisdom in refusing to an- 
swer my questions than he has manifested on any 


| oceasion since he has been a member of Congress. 


{ Laughter. ] 

Nowa word in relation to the object of the war, 
which is often paraded here, and, although hon- 
estly believed by the masses who read their 
speeches, dishonestly stated by those who make 
them. The gentlemen make a dishonest state- 
ment when they say that the Republicans are in 
favor of carrying on this war as an anti-slavery 
or abolition war. Lam thought tolerably radical, 
I believe. And yet I have never pleaded for the 
war with that as an ultimate object in view; but, 
on the other hand, | have, again and again, dis- 
tinetly disavowed it on thisfloor. The Republic- 
ans did not make the war for any purpose, The 
rebels make war to destroy the nation; we to 
save it. And the gentleman, whether intentionally 
or not, misrepresents the facts when he says that 
there is any member on this floor who desires to 
prosecute this war as an abolition war, as an 
anti-slavery war. ‘ But,’’ say gentlemen, ‘tyou 
want to do away with slavery.’’ Certainly. 
“Why?” Because in suppressing the rebellion 


| and preserving the Union it is necessary as a 





the Union, and who have now gone into rebellion || 


to fight for the perpetuity of their aristocratic and 


exclusive power. Sir, while we have these living | 
exemplifications of the degradation which is pro- || 


duced by the command over slaves. I shall not || throw up their intrenchments, and fire their guns, 


deny or contest the point. 


ow, Mr. Speaker, I want to come toa fact or 


| 


| 
| 
| 


means, and not as an end; although God knows 
the means are just such means as I desire to be 
used. We gain adouble object. That I never 
deny. How isit with acompany of firemen in the 


| city of New York, when the flamesare sweeping 


from block to block, leaping from one street to 
another, and devouring everything in their path ? 
The firemen, it may be, find it necessary, when 
they come to the marble palace of Stewart, to 
cease throwing water, and put powder under and 
blow it up; and these Democratic constiuutional 
croakers come up and say, ‘* you were organized 
to put out fire, and not to blow up houses: Men 
have a constitutional right to their private prop- 
erty, and you are destroying it.’’ Yet have they 
not the right to destroy 11? Yes. As an ultimate 
purpose? No; but as a means to extinguish the 
flames; and the mayor orders it, although sworn 


| to protect the property of the citizen, And so we 


have a right to explode this infernal basule of sla- 
very in order to preserve the glorious temple of 
constitutional freedom and the great interests of 
the country. That is precisely the relation which 
abolition and emancipation sustain to tiie war. 
W hen the President declared that if he could bet- 
ter save the Union without liberating a slave, he 
would do it, | responded ** Amen.’’ I said, ** if 
you can do so, Mr. President, in God’s name, do 
it.”’? [say so now, and say ithonestly. Butl 
say itis evident to any one who is not infatuated, 
as it seems to me, that it cannot be done. [would 
not imitate the gentleman from Kentucky in usiog 
any improper language; but it does seem to me 
that the man who advocates leaving these slaves 
in the hands of the rebels, to toil for them, to raise 
subsistence for their armies, dig- their trenches, 


is a fair candidate for an insane asylum, or else he 
ia in sympathy with the traitors; for certainly 
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nothing else could so blind him. That is pre- || 
‘? ' 
cisely the relation which the anti-slavery men and || 


lion, in emancipating and using the slave, 


the measures they propose sus fin to this rebel- \ 
| 


And now, in regard to ** general Sambo,’ “ col- 
onel Sambo,”’ or * captain Sambo.”” Why, sir, | 
I do not advocate putting white men under black | 
officers. Nobody else does or ever did. But, as | 
God is my judge, | would rather follow the black 
man than a slaveholder as an officer, for I-would 
expect that the one would ‘@tray me, whatever 
his ability, while | am sure the other would be 
loyal and true, and fight it out. [Laughter.] That | 
is my individual opinion, and a very correct one, | 
I believe. I would like to see some of these gen- 
tlemen sinking in the river, just going under; 
having sunk twice, and about to go down the third | 
tuume, beyond which there is no rescue or resusci- 
tation; | would like to see them sinking, out in 
the current, with a black man on shore throwing 
out a coil of rope, as the Spaniard does his lasso, 
right before the sinking Democrat. I would like | 
to see the Democrat who would not grasp the 
means of safety thus afforded; and when * colonel | 
Sambo”’ or captain Sambo” drew him ashore, 
he would not have been performing half so good | 
a service as he would if he were shooting the rebels. | 
{ Laughter.] 

Another position of anti-slavery men is misun- 
derstood in this: that we claim that the black man 
shail be enlisted on his own account. We do 
no such thing. The black man is of no conse- 
quence, and neither is the white man, in compari- | 
son with the life of the nation. We are to use the 
black man just at such times and in such modes 
as can best promote the preservation of the Union | 
and establish the supremacy of the Constitution 
and of the laws. Thatis the position, And now, 
if these gentlemen are honest, they. never will re- 
peat ther misrepresentauions hereafter. 

**Would | arm negroes?”’ Ay, sir, not only 
would | arm negroes, but I would arm mules 
and make them shooting machines to kill rebels, 
if Lcould. | would employ the lowest and feeblest 
agency in this war with the highest and mightiest. 
1 would enlist the most stupid man that could carry 
and use a musket,and at the same time play upon 
theartillery of heaven’s wrath till every rebel were 
dead, or penitent and submissive to the authority 
of the Constitution. 

Sir, would any one object toemploying the ne- 
gro to put out the flames that are consuming the 
dwelling in which, perhaps, are those who are 
dearer to us than life? And shall we not use him 
to save the nation’s life? Sir, it is infatuation. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. For how long? 

Mr. DUNN. For perhaps ten minutes. 

Mr. LOVEJUY. I will yield the gentleman ten 
minutes of my time. 

Mr. DUNN. I am obliged to the gentleman 
from Llinvis, because I have a purpose in inter- 
rupting him just here. I do not wish to delay 
action upon this bill by discussing the merits of 
Democracy. I have no especial regard for that 
institution, but 1 am afraid that such general, 
sweeping denunciations of the Democratic party 
as the gentleman hasindulged in may have a bad 
effect. I, at least, have full faith in the loyalty of 
the great masses of the people of the loyal States, 
no matter to what party they may belong. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I want to say a single word 
right there. The gentleman’s faith in the loyalty 
of the great masses of the people of the country is 
well grounded. This loyalty exists all over the 
country among all political classes—I have here- 
tofore expressed my faith as strongly as I could — 
as a great heaving ocean of patriotism. I believe 
in it new; and Tam looking forward with pleasure 
to the time when those false leaders, who would 
lead the masses out of the path of loyalty and 
nationalism, shall be buried beneath that ocean. 

Mr. DUNN. I| am very glad we agree in this 
matter. Jam very glad, too, that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Wickurrre) has had full 
freedom of debate upon this occasion. He seems 
to be a lingering relic of that dynasty which for so 
long a period tyrannized over this country. 

The gentleman ascribes to me a sentiment which 
I never entertained, and never expressed—that | 
had abandoned my faith in the ability of the white 
men of the Nerth to crush out this rebellion. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Willthe gentleman allow 
me to correct him? 
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Mr. DUNN. I cannot yield. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I claim the right to cor- 
rect the gentleman. 

Mr. DUNN. The gentleman refused to yield 
to me, and | must decline to yield now. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. The gentleman misrep- 
resents what I said, and I claim the right under 
the rules to correct him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the 
right under the rules to make a correction without 
the consent of the gentleman who holds the floor. 

Mr. DUNN. When this rebellion broke out 
there was no man in this House more averse than 
I was to the employment of negroes in this war. 
| thought there was a loyal sentiment in the 


| hearts of the white people at the South, which 


would develop itself during the progress of this 
war, and make itself efficient in sustaining thee 
power of this Government in every State of the 
In this I have been disappointed as to 
the white men; but | have made another discov- 
ery. I find that there is in all those rebellious 


| States a large population which, although their 


skins may be dark, yet have hearts in sympathy 
with my Government in this struggle. And if 
they are willing to brave the perils of war in de- 
fense of the nation, if they are willing to risk 
their lives in this war, in which they have so deep 
an interest, I see no reason why they should not 
take part with us in carrying it on. 

The gentleman puts a case, and I wish to call 
the attention of the House to it. The gentleman 
said that if a black captain should be taken pris- 
oner we would wish to exchange him for a white 
rebel captain; and he speaks as if that would be 
a great outrage upon the rights of the white pop- 
ulation. Sir, I believe that a black man, private 
or officer, who fights for my country, is better 
than a traitor to my country, though the traitor’s 
Anglo-Saxon skin may be so white and so thin 
that you may see through it the veins of his face. 
I see no reason why we may not place the man 
who fights for the country, not only upon the same 
platform, and claim for him a position as the 
equal, but as the superior of the man who fights 
against my country. 

I would suppose, from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that he would deem it 
an especial misfortune if a rebel should be shot by 
a black man. I should think, from his argument, 
that if his own son were fighting in this war, he 
would rather that he should be shot down by a 
white traitor than for his life to be saved by a black 
man. Now, Mr. Speaker, | have ason in this war; 
he is fighting on the right side, sir; and I would 
rather that his life should be saved by a true and 
loyal black man than that he should go down to 
the grave beneath the stroke of a white traitor. 

The gentleman, as I understood him, proposed 
to introduce a resolution to inquire into the con- 
duct of General Butler at New Orleans. I hope 
when he does that he will also extend his inquiry 
into the conduct of General Jackson at New Or- 
leans. Did he not lead black men there, and did 
he not, by their assistance, win a victory which 
has made his name immortal, and did he not 
thank them in his public orders for their excellent 
conduct on that occasion? Sir, when you attack 
the conduct of General Butler as to organizing 
and arming negro troops, you must go back and 
attack also the memory of the bero of the battle 
of New Orleans of 1814. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to say a word? 

Mr. DUNN. No, sir. I decline to yield. I 
understand that General Jackson and his white 
volunteers in arms fought side by side at the bat- 


tle of New Orleans with black men, not in the | 


same companies, perhaps, but on the same field. 
And, sir, we know that Commodore Perry won 
his most brilliant vietory on Lake Erie by the 
help of black sailors. e know, too, that in the 
revolutionary war black men were used to fight on 
our side, and that they were used also to fight on 
the British side when they could be induced to 
espouse the cause of our enemies. We have the 
testimony of Commodore Stringham as to the 
value of black men in the naval service, and his 
judgment that it is proper to employ them in 
such service. You will recollect also the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Srevens] as to the testimony of Captain Wood- 
hull in respect to the black men under his com- 


|| mand, commending them for the spirit with which 
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| They have not the rights of humanity ? 


| they handled the guns, and for the bravery and 
| gallantry which they displayed in battle. We 

know, too, that the rebels use this class of per- 
sons in every way for accomplishing their pur- 
poses in this rebellion; and when they cannot 
obtain their services voluntarily they force them, 
as they did at Yorktown, to take a front place 
on the ramparts. 

Now, sir, | have another object in the employ- 
ment of these men, and [ am willing here to avow 
it. {tis this: we have not only to conquer this 
rebel country, but we have to hold it after it is 
conquered. We have for a time to hold it by 
force of arms; and the question arises whether we 
shall send our men of the North there to perish in 
southern swamps and sickly localities, or whether 
we shall make use of that population which, from 
their peculiar physical adaptation, can brave the 
malaria of that climate like alligators? If they 
are ignorant of the use of arms, instruct them in 
that use. Teach their * hands to war, and their 
fingers to fight.” Are they so brutalized that 
they will not fight for their own liberty? Shall we 
receive them and educate them to arms for this 
purpose, or shall we send our own sons there? 

But the gentleman says that the employment of 
these people will turn this into a barbarous war. 
Why, sir, is it possible that these people, who for 
generations have been under the humanizing, civ- 
ilizing, christianizing influence of slavery, are still 
such barbarians that we cannot safely put arms 
in their hands [laughter] without the commission 
by them of barbarous outrages upon their benefi- 
cent masters? What has become of the christian- 
izing influence of slavery? 

No, sir; put arms in the hands of these men, 
and let them, if they will, shoot down the rebels, 
who would shoot down our brothers, our sons, 
and our friends. If you do not choose to have 
your sons aided by such means, I do choose to 
have mine. My son was in the battle of Vicks- 
burg, and there, I understand, black men, forced 
perhaps by their masters to take up arms against 
the cause they love, fought in the ranks of our 
enemies. Gentlemen rise here and denounce 
us because we propose to secure every means we 
can to bring this war to a successful termination. 
What if white men can put down this rebellion? 
Shall we not spare this precious white blood if we 
can find black men in the South who have a two- 
fold inducement to take part in this contest? Do 
you hold the white man of the North at a lower 
price than the market value of your slaves. Their 
blood, the blood of our soldiers now in the field, 
is dear to our hearts. It is above price. We 
cannot estimate its value by all the treasures of 
earth. 

Now, sir, shall we hesitate in this matter? We 
do not hesitate to fire into the forts of the South. 
We do not hesitate to destroy their ships, and 
all of their property which may be used against 
us inthis war. We do not hesitate to strike down 
white men in arms against us. But we must pro- 
tect slave property, as itis more precious than the 
blood of our kindred and friends. Is this prop- 
erty, as it is called, to be held as more precious 
than the blood which courses in the veins of the 
noble sons of the North? 

The gentleman said—and it is a statement fre- 
quently made by him—that the money which 
should have been paid to our soldiers or expended 
for their benefit has been employed in feeding and 
clothing idle and lazy contrabands. I tried at the 
tIme to correct him. It is but a few days since 
that General Meigs, the Quartermaster General, 
told me that such was not the case. He author- 
ized me to say so. Negroes are employed as team- 
sters and otherwise, and from their pay the Gov- 





| 
| 


|| ernment deducts a part which goes to support those 


| inthe contraband camps. He told me also that they 
want more negro laborers than they can get here. 


] The Navy wants them. The Navy has applied to 


| him for them to serve on our ships-of-war and 
other vessels as stevedores and for other service, 
| but he cannot furnish them. 

The gentleman said that the rebels had shot the 


|| negro prisoners taken down South. Certainly they 


/ have. But these negroes, I suppose, in his esti- 
| mation, are not men? They are not human beings’ 
When 
_ the blacks espouse our cause, to help us fight our 
| battles, and when they are taken prisoners, they 
| are not to be treated as prisonersof war. | want 


| to know whether that is the treatment to which 
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they are to continue to be subjected ? 
it will never be submitted to. Let us demand that 
every man who fights for our cause shall be treated 
as « soldier, no matter whether his skin be white 
or black, whether he be a freeman ora slave. That 
is one reason why I am willing to pass this bill in 
the form desired by the President of the United 
States, so that he shall have no embarrassment 
when colored men are enlisted as soldiers, and the 
other side undertake to treat them contrary to the 
usages of war, then should they shoot down the 
black soldiers, we will make white traitors answer 
in blood for blood. 

] am obliged to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. The gentleman has spoken 
so well that | would not have complained if he had 
used all of my time. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, | wanted to put one more ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Kentucky; but I have 
been less successful with him than Balaam was 
with the dumb animal he bestrode. [Laughter.] 
J desired to ask him a particular question, inas- 
much as he insisted, in God’s name, that if tae 
white men could not fight these rebels, if they 
could not suppress this rebellion, we should not 
degrade ourselves so far as to make an appeal to 
the negro to help us twenty million men to con- 
quer eight million. Very good, sir. Suppose these 
twenty million men, without employing black 
soldiers, could bring the war to a close, reinstate 
the Constituten in all of its glory and power, and 
secure to the Government every rood of territory 
within the limits of the United States, let me ask 
him whether if, by enlisting these blacks, we could 
save fifty thousand or one hundred thousand 
white loyal men, he would sacrifice that number 
of white men rather than enlist the negroes? Will 
the gentleman answer that question ? 

| know the gentleman has claimed that the loyal 
slaveholder should not be required to relinquish 
his slaves for the benefit of the Government. I de- 
sire to know whether the wife, mother, or daugh- 
ter, who surrenders husband, son, or brother, has 
a less sacred right than the slaveholder has to the 
property which he claims in human beings? They 
must surrender brother, son, and husband, for the 
safety of the country; and shall not these slave- 
holders relinquish their stolen slaves? That is the 
justice of the pro-slavery leaders of the Democ- 
racy. And let me say a word here for fear of being 
misunderstood. I expect to be misrepresented. 
No, sir; | should be mistaken were I to allude that 
way to the whole Democracy. In what I said of 
the Democracy I did not refer to that portion of 
the loyal heart which is heaving all over the Union. 
I did not refer to the honest masses of the Dem- 
ocratic party. If they had seen the cloven foot 
manifested by the Democratic leaders in this 
House, and in different portions of the country, 
they would never have given them a seat here. 
Governor Seymour would not have been elected 
Governor of New York. The people know them 
now. 


: an VALLANDIGHAM. We willtry it next 
all. 

Mr.LOVEJOY. Try it whenever you please, 
and with this record before them we shall be suc- 
cessful. I would have given $1,000 for it at the 
last election. ‘They played the hypocrite. We 
knew that the leaders were in sympathy with the 
secessionists, but it did not manifest itself. The 
emancipation policy of the President brought it 
out. Last year the gentleman from Kentucky 
eulogized the President. 
a niche by the side of Washington. We have 
not heard one word of eulogy of the President 
from that gentleman at this session. The anti- 


slavery policy of the President has operated upon | 


these rebel sympathizers like Ithurial’s spear, 
which brought Lucifer in full size from the dis- 
guise of an ugly toad. The President touched the 
pro-slavery Democracy with his diamond-pointed 
proclamation, and out pops the secesh monster full 
grown. [Laughter.]} 

In reference to this general matter, I desire to 
allude to a statement of Captain Woodhull made 
a few days ago in this House in the presence of 
my friend from Massachusetts. He says he has 
twenty-six negroes on his vessel, the Cimerone; 
that they man and work the guns, and are among 
the best sailors and best fighters he has on board 
of his ship, 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to cite another instance here? 


He almost put him on | 
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Mr. LOVEJOY. [willsoon. He says they 
stood a hot and deadly fire for five hours without 
flinching. He also referred to the history of South 


| America, and mentioned several places where the 


blacks had proved to be the best soldiers in the 
field and actually saved the fortunes of the day. 
And everybody knows who knows anything of 
history that similar numerous instances exist in 
the history of this and other nations. 
Gentlemen say that this is a novel measure, 
but itis not, even in reference to our own country, 
and much less is it novel in the history of other 
nations. The world is full of instances to justify 
the course we propose to take. 
Mr. KELLEY. I wish to mention that Commo- 
dore Du Pont wrote [**Object!’’ “Object !’"] 
Mr. WADSWORTH. | hope the objection 
will be withdrawn. 
The objection was 
Mr. LOVEJOY. 
{ have from the mouth of Colonel Beard; and I 
mention, in order that it may not be supposed 
that he was biased and warped by previous views, 
that he was a Democrat, that he and | have fought 
— battles together in Illinois, he upon the 

emocratic and I upon the Republican side. He 
stated to me that those negroes who went with 
him to destroy certain salt-works in Florida, of 





ot withdrawn. 


will also state a fact which 
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ion recently published, maintains that native-born 
colored persons are citizens. In this he iscorrect. 
if we can take as soldiers minor apprentices and 
minor sons, we have the same right to take slaves, 
for they are either persons or property. Lf they 
are persons, we are entitled to their services to 
save the Government; and the fact that they are 
or are not citizens does not change the right of the 
Government to their services as subjects, unless 
they owe allegiance jo a foreign Government. If 
colored persons ar® property, we may use that 
property to put down this rebellion. The bill 


; under consideration does not limit the use of cel- 


which mention has been made in the papers, | 


fought bravely, and that although when they were 
first organized there was considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the white soldiers, yet after they had 
fought so gallantly, the soldiers were not only 
willing but anxious that black men should be en- 
listed to fight this rebellion. 

I wish to refer to one more case of this charac- 
ter, connected with this *‘ infamous Mr. Butler,”’ 
aman than whom no one now stands higher in 
the estimation of his countrymen. [A Voice. 
Among your loyal coyntrymen.] I own no one 
as countryman of mine who is not loyal. Ido 
not expect, of course, that he will stand high in 
the hearts of rebels and of rebel sympathizers; 
among them, I expect he will be called * infa- 
mous.’’ And whatdid he do? He did nothing 
but revivify a military organization of black men, 
that existed before, | know notforhow long. And 
here is the rub: you may fight negroes upon the 
side of rebeldom, in companies, regiments, and 
brigades, to your heart’s content, and it*is all 
right; but the moment you interpose, and take 
these loyal hearts and stout muscles, with the 
powers of endurance they possess, their aptitude 
for discipline, and ready obedience to orders—for 
they acquire discipline and drill with remarkable 
facility—the moment we propose toemploy them 
upon the side of the Constitution and the Union, 


ored persons to slaves; and a large propertion of 
them will not be slaves. 

Sut | will not multiply the argument. I say 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirren- 
DEN,| with all his assumption, with all his age 
and ability, failed to answer the argument which 
my question presented to him. 

General Hunter has been referred to, and jis ex- 
periments in the arming of these soldiers have been 
referred to as a failure. [ have a little testimony 
upon that point which I wish to commend to the 
consideration of the House. I sought an inter- 
view with General Hunter soon after his return 
from Hilton Head, at the time he was relieved 
from his command there. I had heard rumors 
that his negro regiment in South Carolina was a 
failure, and | wanted to ascertain the truth from 
his own lips, for I knew him to be a patriot, an 
honest and an honorable man, whose characte: 
was without stain. General Hunter told me in 


, Willard’s Hotel—and the conversation was not 


we hear this rebelation, that would drown that of | 
a pack of starving wolves hovering upon she heels | 


of a traveler among the Alpine snows. 

{Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. CRITTENDEN addressed the House for 
an hour in opposition to the general policy of 
the bill. 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. HUTCHINS. 


orivate—that his attempt to arm negro regiments 
in South Carolina was a complete success; that 
their aptitude for drill and learning military move- 
ments was equal to that of any white soldiers he 
ever saw in his life. He said the only reason 
they were disbanded was because the Government 
at that time did not see fit to indorse his policy; 
that that was the reason, and the only reason. 

Now he has returned to South Carolina armed 
with authority to employ in the service of the Uni- 
ted States these colored men. The Government 
has changed its policy upon that point; and while 
at Hilton Head last fall I had a conversation with 
the lamented, eloquent, and patriotic General Mit- 
chelly who laid down his life upon the altar of his 
country. Heagreed with General Hunter in opin- 
ion that they made good and efficient soldiers, and 
said that if the Government would sanction that 
policy, he could raise and arm in South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia a force which, within three 
or four months, would restore those States to loy- 
alty, to the Constitution and the laws, and rescue 
them from the hands of traitors. 

The idea of using colored men as soldiers is no 
new idea. Facts have been referred to in this dis- 
cussion, and I havea few more with which every 
student of American history is familiar, furnished 


|| by southern men of revolutionary days—men who 


[His remarks will be published in the | 


Mr. Speaker, I insist that | 


the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Cairrenpen] | 


has not answered, and has not attempted to an- 
swer, the argument which my question suggested. 
His argument was that it was wrong to take the 
slaves, because it deprived the master of their ser- 
vices. The law makes no distinction. 


stitution makes no distinction. ‘They are persons | 


owing service or labor if both instances. 
fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, as it is 
sometimes called, which is often referred to to 


The | 


show the property relations of slaves says, ‘‘ no | 


person shall be held to service or labor,’’ &c. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Let me move that the House | 


do now adjourn. This debate cannot be closed 
to-day. There are several gentlemen who pro- 
pose to speak on it. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I prefer to goonnow. I 
will occupy but a few moments’ time. 

Now, the master is entitled to the service of his 
apprentice by virtue of statute law;-the parent is 


entitled to the service of his child by, statute law; | 


the master is entitled to the service of his slave 
by statute law. What is the gentleman’s answer 
to that? Simply that the apprentice and the son 
can be taken, because they are not property, but 
are free citizens, and not slaves. hat is no an- 
ewer to the argument. The Attgrney General of 
the United States, in an able and tlaborate opin- 
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were not anti-slavery men, nor abolitionists in 
the sense that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Critrenven] speaks of. The first | have is the 
testimony of Hon. Henry Laurens, of South Car- 
olina, in a letter he wrote to Washington, under 
date of March 16, 1779. I ask my conservative 
friends upon the other side of the House, who are 
so alarmed at the idea of employing negro slaves 


| to defend this Republic, and rescue it from the 


dominion of traitors, to consider this southern test- 
imony. I refer first to what Elon, Henry Lau- 
rens, of South Carolina, said on this subject. In 
a letter dated March 16, 1779, written to General 
Washington, he uses the following language; 

“ Had we arms for three thousand such black men as [ 
could select in Carolina, [ should have no doubt of success 
in driving the British out of Georgia, and subduing East 
Florida before the end of July.” 

James Madison, in a letter which he wrote to 
Joseph Jones on the 20th of November, 1780, uses 


| this forcible language: 


« Would it not be as well to liberate and mae soldiers 
at once of the blacks themselves, as to make them instru 
ments of enlisting white soidiers? It would certainly be 
more consonant with the principles of liberty, which ought 
never to be Jost sight of in a contest for liberty; and, with 
white officers, and a majority of white soldiers, no imagin 
able danger could be feared from themselves, as there cer 
tainly could be none from the effect of the example ou those 
who should remain in bondage.”’ 


Further along down in history, two years later, 
that fine and gallant patriot and soldier of the Rev- 
qQption, General Nathaniel Greene, upon this very 


606 


subject, in a letter to General Washington, uses 


this language: 

«“ T have recommended to this State (South Carolina] to 
raise some black regiments.” 

Remember that this was ina lettter addressed to 
Washington, on the 24th of January, 1782. ‘That 
testimony of a soldier not tainted by what 
the gentleman from Kentacky (Mr. Crirrenpen} 
calls abolitionism, but a true patriot as well asa 
brave soldier, who was notgfraid of contamina- 
tion in the use of colored Soller: 

In another letter to Governor Rutledge he uses 
this language: 


8 the 


‘The national strength of the country, in point of num 
to me to consist much more in the blacks than 
in the whites. Could they be incorporated and employed 
for its defense, it would afford you double security. ‘That 
they would make good soldiers | have not the least doubt.” 


bers, appear 


4 


Says General Nathaniel Greeneto the Governor 
of South Carolina, ‘‘ that they would make good 
soldiers | have not the least doubt.”’ 1 put that 
opini®n against the opinion of the distinguished 
Representative from Kentucky, {[Mr. Wick- 
Lirre,}| asexpressed to-day. He says they would 


not make good soldiers; and yet in the very next | 


breath he tells us they would create a civil war 
down South, although they would not be worth 
anything for any lawful purpose. 

i will not occupy the time of the House further 
upon this subject, I believe that in this exigency 


of the Republic we have a right to command the | 


services of every loyal man, be he white or black, 
to put down this accursed rebellion. I do not be- 
lieve with those who upon this floor tell us this 
war ought not to be prosecuted, as my colleague 
[Mr. Vatianoicuam]) did the other day; that we 
cannot get any more men, and that we ought not 
to getany more men. Ido not blame such men 
for opposing the raising of colored regiments. To 
do otherwise would be inconsistent with their no- 
uons and ideas of the war. But to those of us who 
ure loyal to the Constitution, who do desire this 
rebellton put down, I say it is perfectly consistent 
to make use of these men. They will relieve the 
exposures of our white sons and brothers in the 
ficld, and therefore we ought manfally to come up 
to their use, 

The motive of the argument against the employ- 


ment of colored persons to put down the rebellion | 


has its origin in this, and this only, that it will 


tend to put an end to the institution of slavery it- | 
self; because once put arms into the hands of the | 


slaves, and they are going to be taught lessons of 


liberty which will be contagious in this country. 
Siaveholders and their apologists know this full 
well, and that is the reason we hear such ahowl- 
ing Opposition to arming these men, 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, before proceed- | 


ing with my remarks, | request that the substi- 
tute proposed by my colleague [Mr. Stevens] 
may be reported. fe is well that the country 
should understand just what the proposition is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the 
substitute, 

The substitute was read, and is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to enroll, 


arm, equip, and reeeive into the land and naval service of 


the United States such number of volunteers of African 
descent as he may deem usetul to suppress the present re- 
bellion, for such term of sérvice as he may prescribe, not 
exceeding five years. The said volunteers to be organized 
aceording to the regulations of the branch of service in 
which they may be enlisted, to receive the same rations, 
clothing, and equipments as othervolanteers, and a monthly 
pay not to exceed that of other volunteers; to be Officered 
by persons appointed and commissioned by the President, 
and to be governed by the rales and articles of war and 
such other rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the President. 


Mr. KELLEY. Sir, this is, in my judgment, 
rather a humane and wise provision for hastening 
the settlement of the war now pending; but gen- 
tlemen on the other side find in it an instigation 
to servile insurrection, the degradation of our 
Army,end a blot upon our legislation and his- 
tory which no future glories can wipe out. The 
provisions contained in this bill have brought 
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its the number to twenty-six—we are notable by 
the white power of the country to conquer the | 
rebellion. Sir, he knows well that one reason why | 


we have not conquered more of the rebels and do 


not now hold more of their territory—one great | 


cause of the jnefficiency of our Army, has been 
that men upen this floor, with easy access to the 
public mind by pen and voice, have labored in 
season and out of season to create distrust of each 
and all of our commanding generals save one. One 
only has enjoyed their confidence. He who wasted 
a precious year, $900,000,000, and a grander army 
than general ever commanded before, in illustrat- 
ing the science of ** how not to do it,’’ alone com- 
mands their praise. His patriotism they appre- 
ciate, because he is as proficient in that sort of 


' * strategy’’ as the leaders on the other side proved 


from the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky | 


[Mr. Wickuirre] who first addressed us to-day 
his reverest denunciations of the friends of the 
measure, and called forth his usual contemptuous 
sneers at some of the ablest and most successful 
of the generals of our Army. He asked why it 


is that with only eleven States in rebellion and 
fifteen in the Umton—I do not know why he ligp- 


| This is the reason. 


themselves yesterday by preventing a solitary 
step in the progress of the country’s legislation 
ina session of eighteen hours. 

From Frémont, the Republican, to Butler, the 
Breckinridge Democrat, alt who are willing to 
strike the enemy are sneered at and assailed. It 
is because the rebels have this northern wing to 
poison the minds of soldiers aud citizens, and 
who, as they infer from the results-of the late elec- 
tions, have so far affected more than half the peo- 
ple of the North as to induce them to refuse to 
enlist and to resist the draft, that the rebellion has 
not been long since suppressed. ‘Thus the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Wick irre] denounces 
Hunter’s colored regiment as a failure. 
high regard for the gentleman personally; and I 
believe his statement when he tells me that he 
speaks from knowledge, and notin mere partisan 
declamation. From whom did he hear that the 
first regiment of South Carolina volunteers have 
proved to be afailure? I know General Hunter 
to be a man of veracity, and the mails by last 
steamer from the South tgJl us that after review- 
ing he addressed that regiment less than a week 
ago, saying, among other things: 

*T amgglad to be in the midst of you, glad to have seen 
sO fine aflexhibition of proficiency as you have shown this 
day. 1 only wish T had a hundred thousand of you to fight 
for the freedom of the Union.” 

He said further—and he has had nearly a year 
of observation, and isa man familiar with military 
history— 

* Jee no reason why you should not make as good sol- 
diersas any tin the world, and [trust that upon all occasions 
you will be found willing to do your whole duty.” 

The gentlemen from Hlinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
have told of the courage and endurance exhibited 
by colored soldiers and sailors in the earlier wars 
of the cofintry, and on several occasions in this. 
May I not remind you that it is now, sir, just a 
year since | had the honor of calling the atten- 
tion of this House to an extract from a letter from 
CommWMlore Du Pont? It was when the country 
was still thrilling with the glory of the naval ac- 
tion at Port Royal. I read from that letter the 
expression of his gratitude to the * contrabands”’ 
who had rallied around him, and his declaration 
that— 

* They serve us with zeal, make no bargains for their 
remuneration, go under fire without the slightest hesitation; 
and, indeed, in our cause, are * insensible to fear’ as Gov- 
ernor Pickens. Some of them are very intelligent.”’ 

But, asks the venerable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Crirrenpen) who last addressed us, 
what is the reason for wanting these colored men? 
It is not only the duty of the 
President of the United States to maintain the su- 
premacy of the powefof the United States over 
all its territory, but, sir, it is part of the provi- 
dence of God that tliat supremacy shall be main- 
tained. You find that providence written in the 
topography of the country; you find itin the his- 


| tory of the country; you find it in the institutions 


of the country. Look with the eye of the philos- 
opher or the statesman over the surface of our 
grand country; scan the lay of its mountains, the 
courses of its rivers, and through our history and 
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in this vast country of ours, should be borne by 
the people of the northern States alone. This 
bill authorizes the President of the United States 
to call upon the people oceupying the territory 
in rebellion for their quota of the army of free- 
dom. And why shall they not yield it? Why 
shall not all that territory send as fair a percent- 
age of its people to the war for the Union as the 
State of Rhode Island, or its neighbor of grander 
dimensions, New York? Will the gentleman an- 
swer methat?) Where are the South Carolinians 
rallying under the Union flag; the Georgians, the 
Mississippians, the men of any of the eleven States 
in rebellion? And does he mean to say that the 
stain and infamy of.this rebellion shall forever at- 
tach to the South—that it shall not be wiped out 
by the loyal men of that section? God forbid it! 
We never could dwell together as brethren again 


| were it not that we meaw to let the men of the 


South do their own share in restoring their own 
Government. Let the loyal men of the South take 
a full part in this war, and subjugation will be 
deprived of its power to embitter the future of the 
nation. The North cannot indulge in the exult- 
ation of conquerors if she shall but have assisted 


| the loyal men of the South to maintain a common 








| everywhere you will find it written by the hand | 
of God that the territory now occupied by the Uni- 


ted States was destined from the beginning for the 
home of ong people, to be presided over by one 
Government. It is necessary that this Govern- 


' ment be maintained now ia this crisis; and it is 


| not fair, to say the least, that the hardships and 


rivations of a war, the results of which are to 
less both North and South; a war which, if 
well fought out, as I believe it is to be, is to bless 
the generations through @i! time that shall dwell 


| friends die that the negro may live? 


blessing. 


Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman from 


| Philadelphia allow me to ask him how —y 


southern men he supposes there are in the Fed- 


| eral Army, using the word south®rn as applied 
IT havea || 


to the slave States? 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam speaking of the rebel- 
lious territory. I have on a former occasion ex- 
pressed my admiration, not only of the people of 
the State the gentleman so ably represents, but my 
more than admiration, my adoration for their con- 
stancy under the persecutions of those who, hav- 
ing learned to deal in men as cattle, hang and shoot 
their brethren like mangy dogs. I must decline 
to yield to the gentleman. It is the custom to 
decline to yield when I seek to put a question for 
information or state a pertinent fact; and | must 
throw around myself the same hedge with which 
others protect themselves from interruption. 

Sir, there is philosophic and patriotic reason 
why the President should bring from all these 
whilom States their fair quota of the army of free- 
dom and the Constitution. But let me, waiving 
these for the time, consider some simple questions. 
Why should it not be done? Is the life of the 
negro more sacred than that of the white man? 
Why should not American Africans encounter the 
»ower of theenemy and the malaria of the swamps? 

Vhy should your son, and my brother, and our 
I do not es- 
teem him one whit better than ourselves, nor do 
I deny that he is our equal in rights before the 
great God our common Father, and in the great 
forum where absolute justice prevails. He is not 
better than we, and should share the dangers and 
sufferings of this war. | ask, again, is it more es- 
sential to the slave’s wife or to the free colored 
man’s that he should protect and shelter her, to 
his children, that he should watch over them, than 
it is to the white wife and children of the loyal 
States that they should enjoy the care and affec- 
tion of husband and father; and is it upon this as- 
sumption that Democrats and gentlemen from the 
border States will not allow his sacred person to 
encounter the risks of the deck of a man-of-war, 


| or of storming the breastwork or the battery? If 


this reason influences themitis anew-found faith. 
They have at least not shown devotion to itin the 
past. If one of them wanted to give a dinner party 
and had notready cash, under the laws and civiliza- 
tion which have molded their sentiments, he could 
put a wife and mother upon the auction block and 
leave her children orphaned for all time and her 
husband to pine for the one being that he loved. 
No, the slave is only important to his wife and 


child as the thing around which their affections 


cling. He is alike powerless to protect her or pro- 
vide nurture for them, but our northern laboring 


man is the head of a family and home; it is upon 


| 


his labor that his wife depends to make the home 
comfortable and cheerful, and it is by his labor 
that the humble boy is to climb the hill from pov- 
erty to wealth, from ignorance to learning, from 
obscurity it may be to fame. Why, then, shall not 
the black man leave wife and child for this wa« 
as well as the white man? 

Do gentlemen strive to defeat this bill because 
they deem it important that the rebels sifall have 
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a better supply of labor than we? They all know | 
that every white company recruited takes our la- 
borers from the field, the mine, the workshop? 
Do they not know that our power at home isim- | 
naired in the ratio of the power and consistency 
of the regimentsor divisions? Hasnottheir whole | 
policy been to deprive us of labor, of strength at 
home, of character, and to secure to our enemies 
a supply of labor to maintain them, while they 
cut our throats, and rob the graves of our soidiers 
that they may make trinkets for ladies’ girdles of 
their bones? Let the laborers of the rebels strike 
for freedom, not in lawless insurrection, but under 
the guidance of officers who receive their orders 
from the Executive mansion of the United States. | 
Why, says the learned gentleman from Kentucky, | 
even Catiline refused to employ slaves in war. 
Catiline, sir, was a bad man, a base man, a rebel, 
but how infinitely glorious he stands beside the 
leaders of this rebellion, if the gentleman’s state- 
ments and impressions be correct, for they have 
done, from the start, what he tells us Catiline was 
not base enough to do, brought their slaves into | 
the field against their brethren. I have been call- 
ing them Catilines. [beg the pardon of the shade 
of Catiline for associating his name with those 
of villains of so much deeper dye. 
The gentleman from Kentucky smoothly com- 
menced by saying: ‘* it is true these gentlemen, 
by sedulously studying history, have discovered 
a few cases in which the negro has served faith- 
fully in military matters.’’? By sedulously study- 
ing history! Has the gentleman ever heard that 
there isan empire called British India? Ifhe has, 
I tell him that a race blacker than the children of 
our rebel brethren, black as the stock from which | 
they got them, won for England British India. 
Does the gentleman’s historical reading all ante- 
date this century ? 
last glories which crowned the valor of European | 
arms, the Tureos were honored by all their com- 
panions in arms for the skil] and reckless courage 
with which they led every forlorn hope? and these 
Turcos had not enjoyed for two hundred years | 
the christianizing influence of American slavery. 
They were the fresh material of'which our slaves 
of lighter hue are made. Where, let me, as the 
champion in this contest of adown-trodden race, 
ask him—and I will give him the remainder of the 
session to answer—have arms ever been placed in 
their hands, and they brought fairly into the field, 
and failed the power which relied upon them? Lask 
for a single case. One of the earliest play-grounds 
of my childhood was a spot in Jersey—not the 
State of my nativity but of my paternal ancestor— 
called Redbank; and, as I learned atthe knees of 
others the history of my country and what made 
that spot sacred, perhaps a little of what the gen- 
tlemen call abolition was infused into me, for I 
learned that when Donop was pursuing the broken 
American forces, a black battalion stepped in and 
redeemed the fortunes of the day. J think that bat- 
talion, Mr. Speaker, was led by a citizen of your 
State, Rhode Island. Where, | ask, in our his- 
tory or any other, has that down-trodden race | 
failed on the battle-field to show that it was its high 
and affectionate humanity that has kept its terrific 
courage in check through centuries of wrong and 
oppression ? 
Butthe gentleman from Kentucky says, will you 
turn loose this terrible fighting population to make 
insurrection. No, sir. I will not withdraw from 
that race the promised word of hope. 1 will not 
lo with them, since the President’s proclamation 
has been made known to them, what the French 
undertook to doin St. Domingo. I will nothave 
quickened their pulses by the word ‘ freedom,”’ 
and taught them to gaze Lone’ star with fearless 
eye. I will not after this tell them, ** you are slaves | 
again and incapable of being free. Tos must win | 
by indiseriminate slaughter your freedom or re- 
main in slavery forever.’? I would bring them— 
the loyal men of South Carolina and of North 
Carolina and of Texasand ofevery rebellious State 
—under the flag, and under sattieary discipline. 
| would give to thgm wages and train them to the 
habits of freemen*and while they cemented with 
their blood and raised anew by their courage, the 
great temple of American freedom, our women 
would care for their women, and their benighted 
children would carry to them that truth.so mighty 
to us, that there is a God, and that they, too, are 
the subjects of redeeming grace. Our women in 





Does he not know that in the | 
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the North never see poverty, ignorance, or suffer- 
ing, which they do not strive to mitigate and 
soothe; and, by the end of tht five years, which 
the gentleman from Kentucky thinks so horrible 


a period, there would be a race of negroes who | 


would know that there are figures and that there 
are letters and words represented by them; and 


| they would know too, what few of them do in 
| any fair sense, that there is for them hope and 
| prosperity in this world, and immortality beyond 


the grave. 

I fear not a standing army of a particular color. 
I fear a standing army at all. I would teil the 
gentleman that this country was not made fora 
particular generation, or for a particular number 
of the members of a generation. It was made for 
those who shall occupy it through all time; and 
if Eli Thayer can lead five thousand free Ger- 
mans into Florida, in God’s name let him plant 
them there. The gentleman [Mr. Wickuirre} 
said they would starve there, and he pictured it 
as a land of*stone and swamp, if [ heard him 
right. I have deemed it one of the fairest lands 
in God’s world. But, sir, be it all that he de- 
scribes it, let white labor go there, and make the 


| black jaborer on the soil free, and you shall find it 
| to bloom and bear as rocky Massachusetts does. 


If it be all that the gentleman describes it, free 
labor will there vindicate the truth of the maxim 
that ‘* plant slavery ina garden, and it will be- 
come a desert; plant free labor ina desert, and it 
will become a garden.’’ Let them go. The great 
object of this war, as I have said, 1s to maintain 
the life of the nation, and to give to the people 
of the future those beneficent institutions which, 
ineighty years, have made us the first Power in 


| the world physically, and given us a civilization 


transcendently above the highest known else- 
where; to save these institutions and that sys- 
tem and to perpetuate them so long as God reigns 
and man lives on earth. If we do but fight out this 
battle safely, we will give to all the millions, the 
hundreds, nay, probably, the thousands of mil- 
lions, to a generation who shall dwell here, peace, 
liberty, hope, and the results of these. 

Sir, Iam but a poor and feeble civilian, I have 
done little duty of a military character in my life. 
But this glimpse at the future grandeur of my 
country, recalls one night of military duty to thy 
memory. I had the honor, Mr. Speaker, of being 
an humble member of that great body of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania who rushed to the southern 
frontier of western Maryland, to protect the bound- 
ary of their own State and, as it proved, the flank 
of that army which was then supposed to have won 
a decisive victory at Antietam. It may not be 
generally known that the militia of Pennsylvania 
protected the flank of that army from Friday noon 
till Sunday at eleven o’clock. It was during that 
time that | 


myriads of stars; and while [ thought of home and 
family, and of the apparent folly of a man who, 
until then, had scarcely known how to handle the 
weapon he held, rushing to such a post, I also 
thought of the grandeur of my country and of its 
immense future. 1 felt, sir, thatin this great strug- 


lay down one night, carbine in hand, | 
and gazed at the Milky Way with its innumerable | 


gle the life of the best-loved or greatest of us all, or | 
the sorrows of families, was no more in compari- | 
son with the cause than was the smallest star Inall | 
that immense multitude to the sum of the material | 


universe. And I have felt since that time, that 
to secure the peace of this country I would sac- 


rifice the lives of the grandest and most delicate | 


by thousands, and of the powerful and muscular || 


We | 


and least valuable by tens of thousands. 


must restore peace by achieving supremacy at | 


whatever cost. But Jet not the North be asked to 
do itall. Authorize the President to call upon the 
rebellious territory to furnish its fairquota. Arm, 


equip, and pay those whorespond to hiscall. And | 


when you have done so, the rebellion will have 


ended. These gentlemen will no longer be able to | 
serve the rebellion by protecting the laborers of | 
rebels, and thus furnishing it with men to handle || 


their cannon, dig their trenches, grow their food, 
make their clothes, and serve—as the record shows 


they have served throughout the war—t@fighttheir || 


battles. Let these gentlemen show befor®the 
country, if they can, that it is better these negroes 
should shoot loyal men than shoot traitors; and 
when they have done so, let them take out a patent 
for their own loyalty. 


GLOBE. 
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EXPLANATION, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. TIrise toa question of privi- 
lege. i see in the report of the Globe — 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the 
correction of a report in the Globe is not a ques- 
tion of privilege. 7. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Well, sir, it is sufficiently 
privileged in its character that there will be no eb- 
jection, I presume. I find in the proceedings of 


last night, while the question of excusing Judge 


Tuomas, of Massachusetts, was being voted on, 
Iam reported asking this question: ** Has he net 
been upon that side fillibustering to-day ?’? The 
report is correct so far as my putting the question 
is concerned, though | supposed at the time it was 
sub rosa, but I owe it in justice to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to say that he was not en- 
gaged during the day in voting with these fillibus- 
tering gentlemen, 

Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor, but 
yielded to 

Mr. EDWARDS, who moved that the House 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (et 
four o’clock and fifty minutes, p. m.) the House 
adjourned, 


IN SENATE. 
Farivar, January 30, 1863. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Sunpentanp 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


ate a report of the Second Auditor of the Treas- 
ury, communicating, in obedience to law, the ac- 
counts of persons charged with the disbursement 
of money or goods for the benefit of the Indians, 
for the year ending June 30, 1862; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate the following communication from the Pres- 
ident of the United States: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In conformity to the law of 16th ef July, 1862, 1 most 
cordially recommend that Commander David D. Porter, 
United States Navy, acting rear admiral, commanding the 
Mississippi squadron, receive a vote of thanks of Congress 
for the bravery and skill displayed in the attack on the Post 
of Arkansas, which surrendered to the combined military 
and naval forces ou the 10th instant. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wasnineton City, January 28, 1863. 


The message was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of War, communicating, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 
23d instant, information in relation to the number 
of appointments of major and brigadier generals; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Militia, and ordered to be printed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of War, communicating, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 


| 8th of December, information in relation to the 


| number, names, and rank of additional aids-de- 


camp appointed under the act of August 5, 1261; 
and the number, names, and rank of additional 
aids-de-camp Who are now drawing pay and not 
employed in active service; which was referred toe 


| the Committee on i Affairs and the Militia, 


and ordered to be printed. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr.COWA N, from the Committee on Finance, 


to whom was referred a memorial of the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange Company of Baltimore, Ma- 
ryland, praying for compensation for loss of rents 
and work done on their building sold to the Gov- 
ernment for a post office, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims; which was 
agreed to. 
: . MOSES YALE. 

Mr. CLARK. The Committee on Claims, to 


whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. 
No. 131) to confirm the adverse decision of the 
Court of Clainis in the case of Moses Yale, have 
directed me to report it back to the Senate, with 
a recommendation that it pass; and | ask for pres- 
ent action upon it. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution was 
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considered: and it was ordered toa third readir 
read the third time, and passed, 


WATSON FREEMAN. 
Mr. CLARK. The same committee, to whom 


w 
iS» 


was referred House bill No. 409, to provide for 


Me payment of the expenses incurred by the mar- 
shal of Boston for the repairs to the United States 
court-house, have had that matter under consid- 
eration, and instructed me to report it back, and 


recommend that it pass; and, as the bill appro- | 


priates only $281 42, and is for necessary repairs, 


with an accompanying bill of items, I ask that it | 


ray Le taken up now and considered. 


There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 


409) to provide for the oy eee of expenses in- 
curred by the marshal of B 


marshal for the district of Massachusetts, the sum 


of $281 42, in full satisfaction of his claim for ex- | 


penses incurred by him in repairs to the United 
States court-house in Boston. 


The bill wes reported to the Senate without 


amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CREDENTIALS PRESENTED. 


Mr. BROWNING presented the credentials of 


lion. Wittiam A. Ricwarpson, elected a Sena- 


tor by the Legislature of the State of Illinois, to | 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. | 


Stephen A. Douglas. 

‘Lhe credentials were read, and the oath pre- 
scribed by law was administered to Mr. Ricu- 
ARDSON; and he took his seat in the Senate. 


ALDERT BROWN. 


Mr. HALE. I wish the Senate would indulge 1] 


me by taking up the bill for the relief of Albert 


will pass it, 


The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 


475) for the relief of Albert Brown was read a 


second time, and considered as in Committee of 
the Whole It provides for the payment to Albert 
Brown, of Kingston, New Hampshire, of $14,100 
in full payment for one hundred army wagons 
manufactured by him under a contract made with 
Morris S. Miller, quartermaster United States 


Army, dated July 1, 1861, and duly delivered to | 


13, 1861. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without 


amendment, and ordered to be engrossed for a | 


third reading. It was read the third time. 


Mr. COLLAMER. 1 should like to be in-| 


formed, before the bill is passed, why it was that 
that man’s account was not settled by the depart- 
ment. What was the trouble about it ? 


Mr. HALE, 1 wish the member of the com- || 
mittee who reported the bill would state the facts || 


io the Senator from Vermont. 


Mr. HOWE. The report of the Committee on | 
Claims, from which this bill comes, has been |! 


printed, and has, | suppose, been laid ye the 
desks of Senators. ‘The Quartermaster 


gation that they were worthless. hat was the 
only reason that he assigned for not paying for 
them. It may be thought that that was a good 
reason, but the committee thought that it was not 
a good reason, and besides, they thought it was 
not true upon the evidence, They thought it was 
nota good reason even if it had been true, because 


the contract under which the wagons were made | 


provided that they should be inspected as they 


were being constructed by an officer or agent of | 
the quartermaster’s department, and that they || 
should not be painted after they had been put up | 


unul they had been fully inspected; and that when 


rected by the Quartermaster General, and bills 
of lading or railroad receipts taken upon the ship- 
ment, and that the taking of such receipts or bills 
of lading should be a delivery of the wagons; and 
« 

eral should be the evidence upon which payment 
should be made, An agent was appointed for the 
inspection of the wagons. He did inspect them, 
and he certified that they were completed in ac- 
cerdance with the specifications of the contract. 


SS —_— 


|| They were shipped upon the order of the Quar- 


oston for repairs to the | 
United States court-house, was considered as in | 
Committee of the Whole. It provides for the || 
paythent to Watson Freeman, late United States | 


the order of the Quartermaster General, August || . SRO JONe 
|| considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
provides that there shall annually be printed for || 


| Spective 


eneral | 
refused to pay for these wagons, upon the alle- | 


hese being forwarded to the Quartermaster Gen- | 
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termaster General himself, and consigned to an 
officer of the quartermaster’s department stationed 


j at Perryville. They were received there; and 


when received there, the officer of the department 
in charge there reported to the Quartermaster 


factory; he made two different reports; and there- 
upon the Quartermaster General declined to pay 
for them. The committee were of opinion that 
it was too late for the Government to object to the 
sufficiency of the wagons after the maker had 
shipped them from Kingston, in New Hampshire, 
to Perryville, in Maryland, and thus passed them 


| outof his hands. Besides that, there was a great 


deal of evidence presented to the committee to 


| establish the fact that the wagons were very good. 


There was ‘not only the certificate of the agent 
appointed by the quartermaster’s department to 
inspect them, but there were certificates from 


| other wagon builders, one in Boston, and some 


others in New Hampshire; and there were certif- 
icates or affidavits from those who sold the lum- 
ber which went into these wagons; and there was 
a certificate from the Portland Iron Works, if I 
remember the title of the company, or the agent 


of the company in Portland, that sold the axles; | 
and he certifies that the maker, Mr. Brown, paid || 


two dollars a set higher for his axles than he of- 
fered him other axles, and good ones, of the same 
kind for, but made of common iron, because he 
was determined to have the best article. The 
committee were entirely satisfied that the wagons 


| eT were good. The weight of evidence was 


decidedly in favor of that position. There was 


| nothing, no evidence against the character of the 


wagons except the certificate of a captain, I think, 
of the quartermaster’s department stationed at 
Perryville. He gave two certificates, which were 


| very contradictory; they were not consistent with 
Brown, IL think, when they hear it read, they || 


each other. 
The bill was passed. 
PRINTING OF THE MESSAGE AND DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Lam instructed by the Com- 


mittee on Printing, to whom was referred a joint 
resolution (S. No. 123) to expedite the printing of 


| the President’s message and accompanying doc- 
| uments, to report it back with amendments. I 


am also requested to ask for its present consider- 
ation. 
3y unanimous consent the joint resolution was 


the use of the two Houses of Congress such num- 
bers of copies of the President’s message and ac- 
Se documents as each House may re- 


the several heads of Departments to furnish to the 


| Superintendent of Public Printing, on or before 


the Ist of November in each year, all the doc- 
uments designed to accompany their several re- 
vorts, and the Superintendent is to cause them to 
S yrinted prior to the meeting of Congress; and 
within ten days after the reception of the message 
of the President and the reports of the heads of 
Departments to cause bound copies of the mes- 
sage and reports and accompanying documents 
to be delivered to both Houses of Congress. 
The amendments were in line three, to strike 
out the word ** such’’ and insert ‘* usual;’’ and in 
line five, after the word ‘* documents,”’ to insert 
‘“such additional number;’’-so as to make the 


|| clause read: 


That there shall annually be printed for the use of the two 
Heuses of Congress, the usual number of copies of the Pres- 
ident’s message and the accompanying documents, and such 


| additional number as each House may respectively order. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I move further to amend the 


| joint resolution by inserting after the clause requir- 
they had been fully completed and inspected, they || "& bound copies to be delivered to Congress with- 


should be shipped to’such point as might be di- | 


in ten days after its meeting, the words “‘ or as 
soon thereafter as may be.”’ 
The amendmert was agreed to, 


Mr.ANTHONY. Mr. President, as this joint 
resolution proposes an important change in the 
mode of printing the President’s message and the 


|, ace@npanying documents, I desire toexplain it, so 


that Senators may understand what they are voting 
upon. At er we do not get the President’s 
message an 


y order, and that it shall be the duty of | 
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|! late for usto take any advantage of the recommen |- 
| ations made in the reports of the heads of Depart- 
| ments, or to understand the statistics and facts by 
|| which they are enforced. This resolution pro- 
| poses that the reports shall be made up to the Ist 
|| of November instead of the Ist of December as at 
General that they were worthless, were not satis- | 


present, and that they shall be delivered to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Printing in advance of the 
meeting of Congress, and that within ten days 
after the meeting, or as soon thereafter as may be, 
the bound volumes shall be placed upon the desks 
of Senatorsand members. It will be necessary, if 
this joint resolution passes, that at each session 
of Congress each House shall fix in advance the 
number of extra copies of the message and docu- 
ments that jt may Teahes to have printed. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the amendments were concurred 
in. The joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading; was read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. ANTHONY submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That all documents heretofore ordered to be 
printed and allotted to, but not taken away by, Senators 


from States that have omitted to be represented in the Sen- 
ate, be distributed among Senators attending. 


EXPENSES OF WAR COMMITTEE. 

Mr. WADEasked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. 
No. 127) to amend the joint resolution * for the 
payment of the expenses of the joint committee 
of Congress, appointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of the war;”? which was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. WADE. I only wish to say that this is 
an exact copy of a resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate at the last session for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the resolution of January 27, 1862. That res- 
olution has been lost somehow between the two 
Houses, and I thought the quickest way to rem- 
edy the matter would be to pass it over again. 
The original resolution was thought to be defect- 
ive by the accounting officers. As this is an ex- 
actcopy of the resolution passed at the last session, 
| suppose there will be no objection to it, and | 
ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution. kt directs that any portion of 
the amount appropriated by the jointresolution for 
payment of the expenses of the joint committee of 
| Congress, appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
the war, approved January 27, 1862, that may 
have been or shal! hereafter be allowed by the 
committee to witnesses attending before it, or to 
persons employed in its service for per diem, 
traveling, or other necessary expenses, and paid 
by the Secretary of the Senate in pursuance of the 
order of the committee, shall be accordingly cred- 
ited and allowed by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment; ordered to be engrossed fora 
third reading; was read the third time, and passed. 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Mr. HARRIS. I design at an —_ day to 
hi 


ask the Senate to consider the bill to establish pro- 
visional governments which was before the Sen- 
ate at the last session. I have prepared some 
| amendments to that bill which I intend to submit 
| when the bill shall be before the Senate, and [ ask 
| that they be printed. 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be 
made if there be no objection. The Chair hears 
none. 


SHIP OF WAR FOR JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. WILKINSON submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


| 

| Resolved, That the President of United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Ser whether or notany 

| commissioner, representative, oragent of the United States 
has received from the Japanese Government, or from any 
agent thereof, any sum of money to be used and expended 
in the construction of a ship or ships of war; and if so, who 
was that commissiouer, representative, or agent of this Gov- 
ernment, hoW much money be received, into whose hands 








accompanying documents, as we all ! did he deposit it, in whose hands or under whose contol 


know, until the middle of the session, until itis too || is it now, and what disposition is proposed to he made of it. 
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PRINTING OF A DOCUMENT. 

Mr. POWELL submitted the following reso- 
Jution; which was referred to the Commitee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 
one thousand extra copies of the letters of the Hon. Edwin 
M. Stanton, Secretary of War, and L. C. Turner, Judge 
Advocate, communicated to the Senate January 5, 1853, in 
answer to a resolution of the Senate of the 22g December, 
1862, asking information in relation to citizens arrested by 
authority ofthe Secretary of War and the condition of their 
release. 


MESSAGE FROM TILE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, | 


by Mr. Ernerince, its Clerk, announced that the | 


House of Representatives had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. 
R. No. 561) in relation to commissioned officers 
of the United States revenue service. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives had signed an 
enrolled bill (H.R. No 
eca G. Simmons; and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 


TRANSPORTS FOR THE BANKS EXPEDITION. 

Mr. HALE. I move to postpone all prior or- 
ders, and that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution that was under discussion 
when the morning hour expired yesterday, relat- 
ing to the vessels for the Banks expedition. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no further 
morning business, the resolution alluded to by the 
Senator from New Hampshire is now before the 


Senate in its order, as the unfinished business of || 
the morning hour of yesterday; and on that ques- | 


tion the Senator from Maine [Mr. Morrixt] is 
entitled to the floor. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That Commodore Van Brunt, of the Navy, and 
Charles H. Haswell, an engineer by profession, in the su- 


. 520) for the relief of Sen- | 


pervision and outfit of the transport fleet for General Banks’s | 


expedition, were guilty of negligence in discharge of the 


duties assigned them, and that the commissions extorted by | 


Mr. T. J. Southard were in express violation of the agree- 
ment made and stipulated by him, and ought at once to be 
refunded to the Government. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I was pro- 
ceeding to address the Senate, when this resolu- 
tion was before it yesterday, upon a supposition 
which I find proves to be erroneous. I was not 
aware that the resolution had been so amended as 
to strike out the name of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
which was an implied censure upon his conduct 


in the management of the expedition so far as it | 


fell to him, which it seemed to me was not quite 
warranted by the facts reported. Finding upon 
examination this morning that the resolution has 
been amended in that particular, his name being 
stricken out, I have nothing to say with reference 
to the conduct of Mr. Vanderbilt. In regard to 
the balance of the resolution, I do not feel that it 
is not a justinference from the facts reported by 
the committee, and of course I have no opposition 
to offer to the resolution in that respect. There- 


fore, sir, I forego what I should otherwise have || pers and the time when she was employed by the | 


| Government to go upon this expedition? 


had occasion to say. 

Mr.GRIMES. In order to hear what the Sen- 
ator from Maine has to say on this subject, on 
which he proposed to address the Senate yester- 
day, I shall move to reinsert, if it is susceptible 
of being done, the name of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

Mr. HALE. Let me suggest to my friend 
from Iowa that he can answer all his purpose by 
moving to add it after we pass on these two. It 
1s clear, in the opinion of the Senate, the commit- 
tee, and everybody else, that these two ought to 
be censured. 

Mr.GRIMES. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Maine does not propose to proceed with his 
remarks in regard to Commodore Vanderbilt, I 
will take up a little time in showing what I be- 
lieve to be his connection with this transaction, 
and wherein I think that he of all the men con- 
nected with it was the most censurable. 

I do not know that any good will be accom- 
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plished by passing this resolution, and I do not | 


know that I have any very great partiality for the 
resolution itself. Before oo through I shall pro- 
pose an amendment, by way of substitute for the 
whole resolution, which will be practical in its 
character. 

It scems to me, from a thorough review of all 
the testimony, that if there be any man connected 
with this transaction who was ** more sinned 
against than sinning,”’ it was Commodore Van 


| Brunt, whose name is included in the resolution, 


| derbilt that the Secretary of War sent for him to 


What are the facts in connection with the par- 
ties included in this resolution? 
itappears from the testimony of Commodore Van- 

ti 
come here from New York to have a conference 
with him in regard to getting up this expedition. 
The first error committed, and for which I think 
Commodore Vanderbilt is inagood degree censur- 
able, was his recommending the Secretary of War 


'| tocharter vessels without having any thorough tn- 


vestigation of them as to their hulls or machinery, 


| or their adaptation for the specific purpose for 


which they were to be chartered. It is 
he assigned to the Secretary of War area 


true that 
son why 


| this need not be done—namely, that all vessels 


were inspected by the agents of the Government, 
appointed through the Treasury Department, once 
in twelve months, and that the certificates of those 
officers ought to be sufficient. But itis well known 


Mr. President, | 


that those certificates of the inspectors of hulls | 


and machinery are given so as to allow those ves- 
sels to performa specific kind of duty. Some are 
inspected and passed as being worthy, fit only to 


| navigate the inland waters of the country, while it 


is well known to those inspectors that they are ut- 
terly insufficient to go outside of the land-locked 
bays and sounds along the coast to navigate the 
Atlantic ocean; and,as my friend from Vermont 


suggests, if they could go out, they would answer 


very little purpose in shore. Hence it was that 
the War Department, a year ago, and everybody 
else connected with the transportation business, 


| believed that it was necessary that there should 





be a specific and particular investigation of all the 
vessels that should be used in this kind of busi- 
ness by authoritative and responsible agents de- 
tailed by the President of the United States from 
the corps of Navy officers. I will read from the 
testimony of Mr. Vanderbilt, at page 23 of the re- 
port, to show what connections he had with this 
very Important subject of inspection: 

* At this interview with the Secretary of War, he said, 
‘I will have the inspectors appointed to inspect the vessels 
of this expedition.’ L said, ‘'lhat is of no use, Mr. Stan 
ton. Itdon’t appear to be of any kind of use atall.’ ‘Why? 
said he. I said, ‘Congress has already passed a law that 
every vessel that clears from a custom-house must have her 
inspector’s papers. There are two inspectors ; one for her 
machinery and the other for the sea-worthiness of the ves 
sel, fitness for a voyage, &c.; and these papers have to be 
renewed every twelve montis, or else she cannot clear any 
custom-house. Is not that inspection enough for the Gov 
ernment for this expedition ?? ”’ 


It may have been that each one of the vessels 
that were chartered had the proper inspection pa- 
pers; but who knows what may have occurred to 
the yessel between the date of her inspection pa- 


She 
She may have fad 
She may have been entirely 


may have been upon a bar. 
her back broken. 
disabled. 
dence of that fact to any person except to thuse 
who thoroughly investigated her condition. 

The second error, | think, committed by Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was that he alone of *:i those 
connected with chartering the vessels kaew of the 
destination of the expedition, and yet, knowing 
it, he chartered vessels that were only constructed 
for inside navigation, and were wholly unfit for 
outside navigation. Isthereany controversy about 
that? As to the fact that he alone knew it, he so 
testifies himself; and Senators, if they will refer 


Yet there might not have been any evi- || 


to page 23, will see that he said, speaking of the | 


Secretary of War: 


“ Said he, ‘This is a seeret expedition, and no one else 
is to know it but us three.’ Says [, ‘ No ome will know it 
from me; I will assure you that.’ ” 


i 
| 


|| me. 


I 
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Now, as to the fact that these vessels were in- 


competent for outside navigation, we have the tes- 

timony of an abundance of witnesses, Captain 

Taylor, who was & marine inspector and editor 

| of the American Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
testifies: 


* Question. I understood you to say that vessels of the 
class of the Jersey Blue were unfit for outside navigation ? 
‘Answer. There may be circumstances under which a 
vessel of that Kind might go outside, but they are very rare 
* Question. Is it, or not, the fact that a vessel might ge 
safely as far as the capes of the Delaware or Chesapeake, 
and vet be wholly anfit to go beyond Cape Hatteras 
*.dnswer. Yes, sir. A vessel might leave here this morn- 
ing and have a very favorable time, and get along as far ae 
the Delaware, but itis very seldom they can proceed fur- 
ther or go ws far as Cape Hatteras. T seldom have known 


it to happen that they get past Cape Hatteras without a gale 
| or boisterous weather.”? 


Commodore Van Brunt testifies—see page 58 of 
the report: 

* Question. If you had known where the expedition was 
uid the selection of the vessels had been left to you, 
were there many of these vessels that you would refuse to 
have employed to go on this expedition { 
Yes, sir; | would not have taken any of these 
small propellers or river steamers. I had frequent conver 
sations with Commodore Vanderbilt, and told him if [had 
the selection of these vessels I would prefer fine first-class 
sailing ships, it we could not get first-class steamers.’? 


froing, 


‘6 Answey 


Mr. Haswell also testifies to the same effect: 


* Question. Were these steamers all fit for the purpose 
for which they were uscd—tor an expedition as far as the 
capes of the Delaware: 

* Answer. Yes, sir. 

* Question. Were they all fit for an expedition beyond 
Cape Hatteras? 

** Answer. Under favorable circumstances they were. 

** Question. Under ‘ very faverable circumstances?’ 

‘* Answer. Yes, sir. : 

“* Question. What do you mean by the term ‘ very favor- 
able circumstances ;’ that they «hould not be overioaded, 
and that they should not meet with severe weather? 

| ‘answer. Yes, sir; and that they should be so skillfully 
navigated as to take advantage of lulls between blowe and 
of smooth weather.’’ 


Can there be any doubt of the impropriety of 
chartering many of these vessels? If so, who is 
responsible for it, if Commodore Vanderbilt is not? 

Here is the testimony of these very experts and 
men of science, whom it is proposed to censure 
in the resolution under consideration, who testify 
that if they had known the character of the expe- 
dition, if they had known its destination, they 
would have entered their solemn protest against 
these vessels being employed by the Government; 
and yet it is proposed to strike out the name of 
the man who did know where the expedition waa 
going, and censure these men who did not know 
anything about it. Of course, in so far as they 
were ignorant of that destination, they are wholly 
blameless. 

A third error of Commodore Vanderbilt, for 
which I think he was ina great degree censurable, 

| was for chartering the steamboat Niagara with- 
out seeing her, according to his testimony, with- 
out knowing about her, according to his own state- 
ment. Richardson, her owner, testifies that Van- 
derbilt chartered her upon the recommendation of 
Captain Lafevre. I beg Senators to refer to the 
| testimony of Richardson, as recorded on pages 
76 and 77 of the report: 

* Question. Upon what representations did he take ber? 
| “Answer. Learning that Commodore Vanderbilt was 
chartering vessels of that character for this Banks expedi- 
tion, I applied to him and made known that [ had this boat. 
lle immediately sent a man he had in his employ—a cap 
tain of cld experience 

** Question. What is his name? 

“ 4nuswer. Lafevre, I think, sir. 

“ Question. ‘he present commander of the North Star? 

‘answer. I don’t know, sir. My recollection is that 
his name was Lafevre. Ile went with me on board her. 
The object was to ascertain her general character and ca 
| pacity for carrying troops. He examined her with me and 

reported to Commodore Vanderbilt. I saw the Comms 
| dore again, perhaps a day or two after that. She wae thea 

undergoing repairs. He made a proposition as to price, 
which was $600 a day, the risks and responsibilitive to ba 
borne by myself entirely, the expense of my crew to be in 
| curred by me, the expense of sleeping and boarding gene: - 
ally the officers of the regiment to be borne by myseli; in- 
decd, all the expenses to be borne by myself. I suggested 
to Commodore Vanderbilt that the price he was paying to 
other boats was larger, in proportion, than ‘ve had offered 
‘The matter was then left open as to price, it being 
| agreed that the Niagara should receive & price proportion- 
ate to the number of troops she took on d, compared 
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with other boats; a certain boat was named—the New 
Srunewick. ‘The measurement was taken, and resulted in 
port, [ believe, that she was competent to carry six hun 
dred troop They afterwards modified tat to five hun- 
dred, finding, I woderstand, tat they had calculated too 
largely for ail these She was placed in a position 
ty receive five hundred troops ; four hundred and filty were 
then on board, or about that number, with about twenty 
officers. The price has never been adjusted between Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and myself any further than that. The 
matter Was left Open in that way. She went from here 
with that number of troops on board. ‘Two days after that, 
and betore | had had time to see Commodore Vanderbilt, 
she was reported to be in Philadelphia. 

** Question. Do | understand that the inspection made of 
ber was by Captain Lafevre ? 

‘Answer. | beg your pardon; I should have said that 
Commodore Van Brunt and Mr. Haswell, whom I under 
elood at tie time to be Government inspectors, inspected 
her after that. They went chrough the regular form of in- 
spection and examination. Siuce her repairs she has had 
no certificate. It was necessary alter these repairs that 
she should have a new certificate, and these inspectors 
tnade the examination with a view to giving that certificate 
if she merited it, | believe.”’ 


are 


boats. 


This Mr. Richardson is amanufacturer, and has | 


not been very long engage din commercial trans- 
he seems to have thought when he gave 
his testimony that Commodore Van Brunt and 
Mr. Haswell were’ Government inspectors, and 
exercised the same duties that appertained to the 
inspectors of bulls and machinery appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and he goes on and 
states that, according to his recollection, they gave 


actions; 


him a certificate such as is given by that character | 
of officers, and thatitis hung up in the steamboat. | 


In that particular he is altogether mistaken. He 
received-4o such certificate, according to the testi- 


mony that is before the committee, from either of | 


those persons. The inspection of the Niagara, 


according to the testimony of Mr. Haswell, had 


been made by himself some time during the sum- | 
mer, and [ think he answered, in reply to ques- | 


tions put by my colleague on the committee, that 
the owner, Mr. Richardson, had informed him 
that he had made certain repairs to the vessel af- 
ter that Inspection in the summer. Relying upon 


the representations which the owner, Richardson, | 


made to him, he assented to the propriety of char- 
tering the Niagara, so that inspection amounted 
to nothing. Haswell relied on the report which 
was made to him by the owner of the vessel as to 


the extent and character of the repairs that had | 


been made between the time he inspected her in 
July and the time when she was employed by the 


(Jovernment in December; and it is evident from | 


this testimony of Richardson himself that Van- 
derbilt really engaged her before ever Haswell and 
Van Brunt weut near her, and engaged her on the 


recommendation of Captain Lafevre, who is one | 


of his steamboat cantains, and that two days after- 
wards he heard of her in Philadelphia. 

Now what was this Niagara? Why, Mr. Pres- 
ident, she was an old boat that had been built for 
the trade on Lake Ontario, nearly a score of years 
uvo, 
$10,000, and had been brought around and some 
repairs puton her and some four hundred and fift 


men and officers of the fiftieth Massachusetts regi- | 


ment were forced to go upon her at New York, 
destined for New Orleans. In perfectly smooth 


water, with a calm sea, the planks were ripped | 


out of her, and exhibited to the gaze of the indig- 
nant soldiers on board, showing that her timbers 
were retten. The committee have in their com- 
mittee-room a large sample of one of the beams of 
this vessel to show that it has not the slightest ca- 
pacity to hold a nail. [say then the testimony 
before the committee is from Commodore Vander- 
bilt himself that he had never seen the Niagara, 
that he knew nothing about her character or ca- 
pacity or her seaworthiness. [| think that forthe 
chartering of that vessel he was censurable. 


Mr. President, the fourth error, I think, com- | 
mitted by Mr. Vanderbilt, in connection with this | 


She had been bought for something like | 


il 








paid $250 for the James 8. Green, whilst we once 
had acharter of her for $200. He paid $450 for the 
Salvor, whilst she had been chartered to the Gov- 
ernment for $300. He paid $250 for the Albany, 
whilst she had been chartered to the Government 
for $150. He paid $250 for the Jersey Blue, 
whilst she had been chartered to the Government 
for $150. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
allow me to ask him how he is able to make that 
comparison ? 

Mr. GRIMES. I will answer the question with 
pleasure. 1 make it upon the sworn testimony 
appearing upon the records of the committee of 
which my friend from Maine and myself are mem- 
bers—testimony given to us, day before yester- 
day, by Hon. John ‘Tucker, late Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, who had the entire charge of the 
transport business under Mr. Cameron, and, to 
a great extent, under Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is not part of this report. 

Mr. GRIMES. It will bea part of our report. 
It is in testimony before the committee, and the 
charter-parties so exhibit the fact. The testimony 
is written out and can be seen by any one. 

It may be said thatthe price of charter parties had 
risen between the time when these vessels were 
formerly chartered by the Government, and the 
time when they were chartered by Commodore 
Vanderbilt. I do not think thatis so; there is no 
testimony to show it, and the private information 
which I have received would not warrant me in 
coming to any such conclusion. 

I stated, yesterday, that one of the great defects 


in theorganization ofthisexpedition, andfor which | 


I think that Commodore Vanderbilt is in a good 


degree responsible, arose from the dereliction of || 
|| those who had charge of it, in not providing proper 

navigators, charts, and instruments, for thé vessels | 
upon which our soldiers were to be embarked. I | 


| ask Senators to look at Vanderbilt’s tesumony, on 





expedition, grew out of the fact that he paid higher | 


prices for vessels than had been paid forthe same | 


vessels before by the Government. If Senators 


will refer to page 18 of this report, they will see | 


> 


that for the steamer Eastern Queen he paid $900 
a day for the first thirty days, and $800 a day for 


the residue of the days; while she had been char- | 
tered by the Government for the Burnside expe- | 


dition at $500 a day, making a difference of three 
or four hundred dollars a day. 
Quinebang $250 a day, while she had once been 
chartered to the Government for $130. For the 
Stetucicet he paid $250, while she had been in our 
employ at $130, Lie paid for the Charles Osgood 


He paid for the | 


} 
i! 
t 


page 25: 
Question. (By the chairman.) Whose business was it 
to ascertain whether the men who navigated these vessels 


| were qualified to discharge their duties or not? 


“Answer. The owners of the vessels. 

“ Question. Neither yourself nor Commodore Van Brunt 
made any inquiries on that subject? 

“Answer. No, sir. We did not insure the vessel. They 
managed their own affairs in their own way. They navigated 
their vessels at theirown risk. If they did not do that ae 
cording to law they would forfeit their insurance. I think 
that is the surest way to make them do their duty.”’ 


They would forfeit their insurance if they had 
not navigators on board and did not navigate their 


vessels properly; but what should we forfeit? | 


The lives of the men who had been intrusted to 
our keeping, and whom we had sent out to hold 
up our banner. 

I think the next error for which he is censurable 
was in causing the transports to be overcrowded, 
On that point [ read from his testimony, at page 
24 of the report, to show that he assisted to de- 
termine if he did not determine how many troops 
each vessel could carry: 

** Question. Had you anything to do with the stowage of 
the vessels or determining the number of troops to be put 
upon particular vessels ? 

“Answer. Yes,sir. We determined the capacity of every 
vessel. ‘That capacity, of these vessels, was determined by 
these inspectors, and in no case were they overrated. 
Now, I will veuture to say that in no case were they over- 
estimated.’ 

Now, were the vessels overcrowded ? 
the testimony of witnesses? Mr, Snow, of the 
house of Snow & Burgess, says: 


* Question. Did you charter the ship Montebello to Gov- | 


ernment for the Bauks expedition ? 

*.dnuswer. Yes, sir. 

** Question. What is her tonnage ? 

“Answer. It is 1,059 tons. 

* Question. State how many soldiers or persons were 
placed on board that ship. 

“Answer. Berths were put up for 900. She went from 
here to Fortress Monroe to take in her troops there, 

* Question. The Alice Counee, what is her tonnage ? 

* Answer. As we are informed, it is 1,140 tons. She 
has 900 berths. That ship now lies in the stream here, 
North river. 

“6 avin. The William Woodbury ? 

Answer. Her tonnage is 1,191 tons, She has 851 berths. 

* Question. The tnternationat ? 

** dnswer. We are informed that she has berths for 1 ,000 
men. She isa ship of 1,003 tons. 
“ et The J. Morton? 
& Answer, She has 900 berths. Ter tonnage Is 1,196. 
According to the old United States law, of two to every five 
tons, the amount of tonnage in those vessels would carry 
2,222 [rish passengers, as we would bring them from Ireland. 
Butberths were put up for 4,550 soldiers. 

* Question. Do you think the number authorized by the 


Will the honorable Senator | 
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law as many as could be humanely or properly carried jg 
vessels of that description ? 

* Answer. Well, we think our ships are crowded as much 
as they ought to be under thatoid law. Under the new jaw 
there would be sixteen or seventeen hundred passengers, 
That many could be carried under the late law limiting jit 
to one passenger to every fourteen feet. Under the old law 
it would be 2,232. But there have been berths put up for 
the transportation of 4,550 soldiers. It is common talk 
among Owners Of ships that the troops have been improperly 
crowded.” : 

Mr. Taylor, to whom I have already referred, 
who is a marine inspector of New York, and per- 
fectly familiar with this business, testifies: 

* Question. How many passengers would be a humane 
and proper number fora vessel like the Montebello, of oue 
thousand and forty-pine tons? 

* Answer. It depends on how many decks she hag, 
That vessel is a two-deeked ship. [ think about four 
hundred or four hundred aad fifty men, tomake them com- 
fortable. 

** Question. Is it your opinion that about the same num- 

| ber should be allowed tor other vessels of that description ? 

‘* answer. Yes, sir; say, from nine hundred to eleven 

|| hundred tuns, four hundred and fifty to five hundred would 
be quite enough for health and comfort.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
having expired, it becomes the duty of the Chair 
to call up the unfinished business of yesterday. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senate will, by com- 

mon consent, proceed with this business, and fin- 
ish it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not want to cut off 
my friend from lowa in his remarks, if he desires 
to conclude them, but I must insist on taking up 
| the bill which is the special order. 

Mr. GRIMES. I think I shall be through in 
te® minutes. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall not object to the 
bill being laid aside informally to allow the Sen- 
ator from lowa to conclude his remarks, but be- 

ond that ] must object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The special order 
can be laid aside informally, if there be no objec- 
tion. The Chair hears none. The Senator from 
‘| Towa will eae 

Mr. GRIMES. It will be borne in mind that 

I have just read from the testimony of Mr. Snow 
the statement that nine hundred berths had been 
| puton this vessel which Mr. ‘Taylor says ought 
| not to carry more than four or five hundred men. 
Mr. Clearman, of the house of Clearman, Sturges 
& Co., testifies: 

* Question. Do you know anything about the stowage and 
the number of persons put aboard each of these vessels for 
the Banks expedition ? 

“Answer. 1 do not—except in our own—only from hear- 
say. 

** Question. How many soldiers were embarked on board 
the L. L. Sturges, chartered by you? 

** Answer. The L. L. Sturges is still in port, and the 
number of men she is to carry is not yet clearly determined, 
I believe; but we understand generally that it is about 
eight hundred and forty soldiers, besides officers. 

** Question. How many are these ordinary vessels, of about 
one thousand to twelve hundred tons, capable of carrying, 
with a proper regard to the comfort and bealth of the sol- 
diers embarked upon them ? 

“ Answer. I should think from four to six hundred per- 
| sons, depending on the height of their between-decks. 
| Some vessels have more lofty between-decks than others. 

Of course much depends on the nature and Jength of the 
| passage.”? 
| Now, Mr. President, the seventh point I make 
| is, that Mr. Vanderbilt did not exercise reason- 


able judgment and sagacity to prevent frauds upon 
| the Governmentin chartering these vessels. W hat 
|| are the facts? It was generally understood in New 
| York that no vessel could be chartered except 
| through Southard, and only through him after the 
|| owner or the representative of the owner of the 
| vessel had paid tribute to him. It is true that 
| Commodore Vanderbilt testifies that he did not 
} know this, and we are to presume that he did 
i not. Was it not his business to know it? When 
| this report was circulated throughout Broad and 
| South streets, and was in the mouths of shipping 
|| men in New York, how happens it that Commo- 
| dore Vanderbilt was profoundly ignorant of 1: 
Not from any corrupt motive, | am prepared to 
| say and believe; but | cannot say that he did ex- 
ercise that reasouable diligence, that foresight, 
that sagacity that a man occupying the position 

he occupied was bound to exercise when so mo- 
| mentous a trust was commitied to his hands. 
| ‘That such was the general, uniform opimon 
‘| among shipping men in New York, that South- 
|| ard’s power and cupidity were well known, we 
| have the testimony of several witnesses, among 
| them that of Mr. Ambrose Snow, which will be 
| found on page 38: —- 
\ § Question. Wag it regarded as essential by you and the 
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other ship-owners that he should be paid this amount to 
get your vessels chartered ? 
Answer. We knew that it was not necessary to pay 


__= 





| resolutions; but I do not think they will reach the 
|| difficulty we desire to reach. Ido not think there 


Mr. Southard or employ him at all if we could have been | 


allowed to go to Commodore Vanderbilt. 
should have gone there. 


If we could we 
I would have gone to Commodore 


Vanderbilt and chartered my vessel directly to him, but I | 


could not reach him except through Mr. Southard. 

« Question (by Mr. Morriny.) Why could you not reach 
Commodore Vanderbilt except through Mr. Southard? 

«“ Answer. When we got to Commodore Vanderbilt we 


were referred to Mr. Southard; when we went to Mr. | 
Southard, we were told that we should lave to pay him a | 


commission of five per cent.’’ 


Such also is the testimony bearing on this sub- | 


jectof Mr. Henry E. Nesmith, of the house of Nes- 
‘mith & Sons; of Mr. George M. Clearman, of the 
house of Sturges, Clearman & Co.; of Mr. James 
W. Elwell, a member of another prominent house; 
and of Mr. John A. McGaw. Parties applying 
to Mr. Vanderbilt to charter vessels were sent by 
him to Southard. Mr. Nesmith testifies: 


“ Question. Through whom did you effect the charter- 
parties ¢ 

‘Answer. T. J. Southard. 

‘* Question, Where does Mr. Southard reside? 

‘“ Answer. In Richmond, Maine. 

‘* Question. Did you apply in the first instance to Mr. 
Southard, or some other person? 

‘‘ Answer. | firstapplied to another party. 

“ Question. To whom? 

‘* Answer. ‘To Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

<< Question. What reply did you receive from him upon 
making that application ? 

“ Answer. The first reply was that there were no sailing 
ships wanted, or ‘ sail-boats,’ as he called them; but when 
they wanted any, we should have word sent tous. A few 
days afterwards I ascertained that Mr. Southard had char- 
tered two or three ships that he was interested in, as well 


as two or three other ships. One of these we had to ourcon- | 


signment, belonging to neighbors of his, eastward. I then 
applied to Commodore Vanderbilt again, and was referred 
by Commodore Vanderbilt to T. J. Southard. 

‘Question. Was your contract made directly with Mr. 
Southard, or through the intervention of some other party? 

‘Answer. The contract was made through Mr. Southard. 
He has a son in business here. I went into his office sev- 
eral times, but the conversation and the reply, [ think, was 
made in Commodore Vanderbilt’s office—I think in the 
outer office of the building where he is. He replied that 
he would accept the ship. The original contract, it was 
my understanding, was made with T. J. Southard.” 


Mr. Elwell testifies: 


* Question. Did you apply to Commodore Vanderbilt to 
charter any of these vessels ? 

“ Answer. Yes, sir. 

“ Question. What reply did you get? 

* Answer. He said he did not want any. 
he wanted. 

** Question. Did he send you to Mr. Southard ? 

“ Answer. No, sir. 


He had got all 


‘“‘ Question. How came you to know, after he told you | 


that, that you could charter these vessels for this expedi- 
tion? 

** Answer. Thad understood that Mr. Southard had the 
selection of the sailing vessels for the transportation of this 
expedition. 

** Question. You then applied to Mr. Southard? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. What did he tell you? 


** Answer. Mr. Southard told me he had chartered several | 
vessels, and probably would want more; for me to leave | 
the names of the ships I had to offer, and if they did, he | 


would bear them in mind—there were a good many ships 
offered. I did so.” 


Another fact in this connection worthy of re- 


mark is, that the largest prices paid for sailing ves- | 


sels were paid for Southard’s own ships. The T. 


J. Southard and the Moro Castle both belonged | 


to Southard, I believe. 
Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 
Mr.GRIMES. The price paid for the T. J. 


Southard was $4 25 per ton, and for the Moro | 


Castle $4 50 per ton, while the highest price paid 


for any other vessel was $4 per ton, and the average | 


price was $3 75. Nor was thatall. Southard’s ves- 
sels are to be discharged only in the port of New 
York, while the vessels owned by other parties 
can be discharged by the Government at any port 
wherever they may come, when they choose to 
discharge them. I submit whether it can be pos- 
sible that Commodore Vanderbilt can be entirely 
free from blame when these facts must have stared 
him in the face. I do not assert that he has been 


guilty of any affirmative act, but that he did not | 


exercise that degree of prudence, of judgment, of 
inspection, that ought to be required and that was 


required of him, occupying the important position | 


that he held. I believe it is a fact, also, that some 
vessels were chartered, belonging to Southard, 
while the committee were in New York and pur- 
suing their investigations. 

_ Mr. President, I said at the outset I did not be- 
leve that any great good was going to be accom- 
plished by passing any resolution censuring this 
man or that man. I am willing to vote for the 








| of the day 


| on the Judiciary, after the word * forever,’’ the 


is any very great necessity for our censuring Com- 
} ye ; ; 

modore Vanderbilt or Van Brunt or Haswell. 
Commodore Vanderbilt and Haswell are beyond 
our jurisdiction. All I desire is that the public 
and the Senate should be informed as to who were 
the guilty parties—if anybody was guilty—that 
the facts should be laid before them, and then per- 
mit every Senator to draw his own conclusions. 
[ cannot believe, from all the circumstances con- 
nected with the whole transaction, that Commo- 
dore Van Brunt is in such a degree censurable as 
to warrant the passage of this resolution. I pro- 
pose to submit the following resolutions asa sub- 
stitute for the one now under consideration: 

Resolved, That Thomas J. Southard is accountable by the 
rules and articles of war as an Army contractor, and ought 
to be deait with accordingly. 

Resolved, That at least five per cent. of the earnings of 
the vessels chartered by, through, or under him, should be 
retained by the Quartermaster General trom the amounts 
due or that may become due to the said Southard upon the 
charter-parties of vessels owned in whole orin part by said 
Southard, and now in the employ of the Government. 

Resolved, That the owner of the steamer Niagara is en- 
titled to no compensation for the employment of said ves 
sel; butis liable to the Government for the damage sustained 
by reason of her entire insufficiency for the purposes for 
which she was chartered. 

I submit these resolutions in lieu of the one 
now before the Senate. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The question is on 
amending the resolution before the Senate by strik- 
ing out all after the word * that,’’ and inserting 
what has been proposed by the Senatorfrom lowa. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I now call for the order 


EMANCIPATION IN MISSOURI. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 
634) giving aid to the State of Missouri for the 
purpose of securing the abolishment of slavery in || 
said State, the pending question being on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Henpersowy to sirike out in line seven, 
section one, of the amendment of the Committee 


word *‘ thereafter;’’ so that the clause will read: 

Or immediate emancipation of all the slaves therein, and 
the exclusion of slavery forever from said State. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Why strike out the word 
* thereafter? I should like the Senator from 
Missouri toexplain the reason for the amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I think, if the Senator 
will examine closely the wording of this bill, he 
will see that the word * thereafter,’’ if it has any 
signification at all, means that slavery shall cease 
in the State immediately afier the passage of the 
act that may be passed by the Legislature of the 
State or the convention of the State, although the 
remaining portion of the bill evidently contem- 
panies a gradual system of emancipation. If that 
ye not the construction that might be given to the 


| word ** thereafter,’’ then I do not desire to inter- 


the whole act would be construed together. 
Not suppose any such meaning will be given to it 


fere with it. Upon close examination of it, how- 
ever, it strikes me that the word would be better 
out of the bill than in it. If it has any meaning, 
it certainly means that slavery shall immediately 
cease to exist upon the passage of the act. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the signifi- 
cance of the word *‘thereafter,’’as I understand it | 
here, is that slavery shall never be introduced into 
the State after it is once abolished; and I think it 
very important in that sense. The provision is, 
** for the gradual or immediate emancipation of all 
the slaves therein, and the exclusion of slavery 
forever thereafter from said Siate.”’ I think the 
word “‘thereafter”? may have a very great signifi- 
cation attached to it in this sense, and of course 
Ido 


as the Senator apprehends, that if gradual eman- 
cipation should be adopted, the exclusion of sla- 
very forever thereafter would necessarily require 
that it should be immediate if the word thereafter 
is left in, but that the exclusion should continue 
forever when it is once perfected. I think the 
word had better remain. 

Mr. CARLILE. Do I understand the Senator 
from Hlinois as maintaining that Congress can by 
law take away from the State of Missouri the 
power to reéstablish slavery within the limits of 
that State if she shall choose hereafter to do so? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia may distinctly understand me as maintain- 
ing that it is competent for the State of Missouri |! 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


| been once abolished. 


| sage of the act shall take place, 


| is any importance to be attached to it. 


| livered. 


|} conungency. 


| prohibit siavery in the State of Missouri. 
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to pledge her faith never to introduce slavery after 
it is once abolished; and she cannot introduce it 
afterwards without violating her plighted faith, 
and without violating a legal obligation which 
any court that had jurisdiction of the case would 
enforce if it had the power to do so. I believe 
that the introduction of slavery subsequently by 
Missouri would be an illegal act, and if the que 8- 
tion could be got within the jurisdiction of a court 
I think a court would so decide. It would be a 
violation of its plighted faith. Nations may abro- 


| gate treaties and may violate plighted faith; bat | 


think it would only be in that way that slavery 
could be reintroduced—by wrong, by violence, 
and by a violation of a compact, 

I do not know that itis 


Mr. HENDERSON, 


| appropriate at all that the matter under consider 
, ation should involve a discussion as to the power 


of my State to reintroduce slavery. I have no 
idea that she ever will reintroduce it after it has 
No State in the Union, | 
think, has ever done sucha thing, and I shall not 
contemplate itin thiscase. Louly offer this amend- 
ment to meet the objection that I have presented. 
L have no idea that the Judiciary Committee in- 
tended otherwise than as explained by the hon- 
orable chairman of that committee in using these 
words. In fact, | know that such was the inten- 
tion. I supposed, though, that some difficulty 


| might arise on the construction of the act; and [ 


do think that the use of the word * thereafter’’ is 
a little unfortunate, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion of the Senator from Lllinois. If the word 
**thereafier’’ qualifies anything, it qualifies the 
period of time when the act shall be adopted, ‘The 
clause now reads: 


Whenever satisfactory evidence shall be presented to the 


| President of the United States that the State ot Missouri 


has adopted a law, ordinanec, or other provision, for a grad 
ual or immediate emancipation of all the slaves therein, and 


| the exclusion of slavery forever thereafter from said State. 


It struck me that the word * thereafter’’ quali- 
fied simply the period of ume at which the pas- 
If, however, & 
contrary construction is the proper one, | shall 
not insist on the word being stricken out; but 
really it can do no harm to strike it out, because 
the whole bill taken together with the word out 
will still be as plain as itis with the word in, and 
I think much more so. However, 1 shall not in- 
sist upon it. 


Mr. POMEROY. 


I wish to make a suggestion 


| to the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to 


I do not know that there 
j It pro 

vides that it shall be the duty of the President to 
deliver these bonds to the Governor of the State 
as hereinafter provided, to be used by the State to 
compensate for the * inconvenience produced by 
such change of system.’’ I want to inquire of 
the chairman of the committee whether that is 
really the reason why we pay this amount of 
$10,000,000 or $20,000,000? Is it to compensate 
for inaugurating a change of system, or is it, ac- 


this portion of the bill. 


| cording to the argument of the Senator, to enable 


the State to fulfill its legal obligations? It occurred 
to me from the argument of the Senator yester- 
day that it was desirable, in order to put the State 
in a condition to passa law constitutionally, that 
we should make compensation. Should we not 
say here that we do this to enable the State to 
emancipate, rather than to say we do it to alle- 
viate any inconvenience that may arise from a 
change of system? My own motive in voting for 
this bill is to enable the State to do what | think 
its Legislature is desirous of doing, but whieh it 


cannot do without this appropriauon. 


Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. This bill pro- 
vides that whena law or ordinance or other pro- 


| vision shall be adopted by the State of Missouri 


prohibiting slavery , among other things the bonds 
contemplated by the second section are to be de- 
This scems to contemplate an original 
enactment of the Legislature of Missouri in one 
I yesterday rea: a clause from the 
constitution of the State of Missouri, by which 
it is clearly provided that that body has no such 
power as that which is referred to, the power to 
if sln- 
very is to be inhibited in that State, it must be 
done by some tribunal emanating directly fros 
the people, with power to change the organic law 


| of the State, 


Mr. HENDERSON. Ifmy colleague will per- 


; 
; 
; 


612. 


mit me to ask him a question at this point, I de- 
pire to do 80. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON. 1 desire to ask my col- 
lengue if he doubts the authority of the General 
Assembly of the State to emancipate all the slaves | 
in the State, provided full compensation shall be | 
made to the owners? 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. By no means. || 
In answer to the question which has been pro- | 
pounded to me by my colleague, I will state, as I 
did yesterday, that the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri, if they have money enough, may buy 
all the slaves in the State and set them free, if they 
choose; but I deny to the Legislature the right to 
fix the price at which this purchase shall be made. 
I further say, that in a contingency of that sort, 
the sum of $20,000,000 in the bonds of the United 
States, to be sold in the market, according to the 
prices that now rule, would not begin to accom- 1] 
plish the object. If they commenced this great 
work with this sum, they would have to end in 
the middle before they were half through. They | 
would consume the entire amount of money, and || 
would not release one half of the slaves in the | 
State. [have no objection at all to the amend- 
ment of my colleague; but I was only endeavor- 
ing to show in this connection that this bill en- || 
deavored to confer powers on the Legislature of | 
Missouri which that body did not possess, and | 
could not exercise; and at the proper time I in- |) 
tend to endeavor to remedy that defect in the bill 
by striking out certain words. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have offered several 
amendments to this bill; but they are so connected | 
together that it is utterly impossible for Senators 
to understand the idea that I have in view in re- 
gard to it without the reading of the whole of 
them; and if it be in order, I will ask the Secre- 





| 
| 
| 
| 








i 


tary to read the whole of the amendments that I || 


have offered, so that Senators can see how the bill | 
will stand when amended according to my ideal | 
The amendments are so connected that the read- 
ing of one single amendment does not present my | 
view, and it is necessary that the whole of them 
shall go together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Antnony 
in the chair.) The Secretary will read the amend- | 
ments as proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

The Secrerary. ‘The firstamendmentis in line 
eleven, section one, of the amendment of the com- 
mittee, to strike out the words * of ¢20,000,000,”’ 
and to insert ** and in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided,”’ 
line twelve of the same section, it is proposed to 


atrike out the word “ five’’ and to insert ** six,’’ so || 


as to make the rate of interest six percent. In 
line fourteen of the same section, it is proposed | 
to insert, after the word ‘ thereof,’’ the words 
**the interest to be paid semi-annually in coin.”’ 
Tn line sixteen of the same section, it is proposed 
to strike out ‘‘eighteen’’ and insert “ twelve;”’ 
which amendment has been agreed to. In line 
twenty-one of the same section, it is proposed to 
strike out “ 1876’? and insert * 1885.’’ In line 
seven of section two, of the committee’s amend- 
ment, it is proposed to strike out the words * the 
whole amount;”’ and in line eight, after the word | 
** bonds,’’ to insert the words * to the amount of 
$20 ,000,000;”’ which amendment has been agreed 
to. In line eleven, of section two, it is proposed, 
after the word ‘‘ bonds,”’ to insert the mele to 
an amount not exceeding $10,000,000 in the ag- | 








gregate;’’ so that the two sections, if ameiftided, 
will read as follows: 


That whenever satisfactory evidence shall be presented | 
to the President of the United States that the State of Mis- 
sourl has adopted a law, ordinance, or other provision for 


therein, und the exelusion of slavery forever thereafter from 
said State, it shall be his duty to prepare and deliver to the 
Governor of said State, as hereinafter provided, to be used 
by said State to compensate for the inconveniences pro- 
duced by such change of system, bonds of the Unif€d States | 
to the amount and in the manner hereinafter provided, the | 
same to bear {interest at the rate of six percent. per annum, | 
and payable thirty years after the date thereof, the interest | 


! 
the gradual or immediate emancipation of all the slaves || 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to be paid semi-annually in coin: Provided, That the said || 


bonds sball uot be delivered, as herein directed, unless the | 
act of emancipation shall be adopted by said State within 
twelve mouths after the passage of this act, nor uniess said | 
act shall provide that slavery or involuntary servitude | 
within said State, except in punishment of crime, shall for- | 
ever cease and determine on some day net later than the 
ath day of July, 1888, and never afterwards be introduced 
therein: nd provided further, That said bonds in their ag- 
gregate amount shal! not exceed the sum of $300 for each 
aiave emancipated under the provisions of this act and the 
act of emancipation to be passed in the State of Missouri 


| mediately on the passage of said act. But should it provide | 


| when slavery shall cease under its provisiens. 


| from Maine has withdrawn that amendment, the | 


|| Senator from Missouri, I can state as his opinion 


This amendment was agreed to. In || 


| emancipate and make free the 
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in pursuance thereof, not including any slave who has been | 
or shall become free under the provisions of an act entitled || 
“An act to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and | 
rebellion, to seize and confiscate the property of rebels, and | 
for other purposes,” approved July 17, 1862. i] 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, hatin case the law or \| 
act of emancipation to be adopted Ly said State shall pro- || 





| vide for the full and perfect manumission of all the slaves | 
| thercin on or before the 4th day of July, A. D. 1865, and the |} , . , \ ; 
|| future exclusion of the system of slavery from the State for- || I think there is no difficulty at all in the Legisla- 


ever thereafter, the President shall cause the whole amount || 
of said bonds, to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000 in | 
the aggregate, to be prepared and delivered as aforesaid im- | 


for the termination of slavery at a date subsequent to that 
last named, then said bonds shall be delivered in four equal | 
installments, dating from the passage of such act to the time 


| 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri whether it is worth his while 
to insist on having the word * thereafter’’ stricken 
out. As I construe the provision, the legal effect 
of it will be the same whether that word remains 
in it or is stricken out. It is this 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 





Chair understands. 
Mr. HARRIS. I was not aware of it. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I would not detain the Sen- 





| ate by any remark on this bill were it not that || 


what | said yesterday was somewhat misunder- | 
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There is nothing in the constitution of the 
State of Missouri to prevent the Legislature of 
Missouri to-morrow from declaring that every 
person born within that State after that time shaj| 
be free. 1 will ask the Senator from Missourj 
[Mr. Henperson] to read that clause of the con- 
stitution if it is before him. I have read it, and 





ture of Missouri declaring that all persons here- 
after born in that State shall be free. The oniy 
prohibition is, that the slaves in Missouri are not 
to be emancipated or made free, except upon full 
compensation, and that while Missouri recog- 
nizes slavery, slaves may be brought in there 
from other slaveholding communities. There is 
no limitation of the power of the Legislature of 
Missouri to provide for the freedom of persons 
hereafter born, and such a prohibition, that is, a 
declaration by the Legislature of Missouri that 
all persons hereafter born in Missouri shall be 
| free, will accomplish all the national purposes that 
| we desire by this measure. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. And no more to be 
brought in. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatcan be provided for. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The clause of the con- 
stitution is in these words: ‘ 

“The General Assembly shall have no power to pass 





stood by the Senator from Missouri. ‘The real | 
difficulty in this measure, if I understand it cor- | 
rectly, is that certain Senators insist that eman- 
cipation in Missouri shall be immediate, instead | 
of gradual. There is no practical difficulty in 
providing for the gradual abolishment of slavery | 
in Missouri, for the sum of $10,000,000, in strict | 
conformity to the laws of Missouri, and to the 
| entire satisfaction of two thirds of the Legislature | 
of that State, if Senators will but waive the idea 
on which they so much insist, that slavery shall | 
be immediately abolished. This proposition will 

| not be disputed. From a conversation with the 





| that there is no difficulty in framing a law to pro- | 
| vide for the gradual emancipation of slaves in 





|| Missouri, in which the Legislature of Missouri 
|, will pledge the faith of the State—and that is all 


| they can do—to emancipate all slaves within 
twenty-three years for the sum of $10,000,000. | 
We have, by a resolution passed a year ago, | 
pledged the faith of the United States—the faith | 
of Congress, if you please—that we will aid pecu- 
niarily the State of Missouri in the gradual abol- | 
| ishment of slavery. We have not agreed to pay | 
any definite sums; we have not agreed even to 
cooperate in the immediate emancipation of slaves | 
in Missouri. All we have agreed to do is, by 
pecuniary aid to coéperate with the State of Mis- | 
souri or with any other State in promoting the | 
| gradual abolishment of slavery. The immediate 
emancipation of the slaves of Missouri is a matter | 
of comparatively little moment. Whether those | 
who are now slaves there, held as such under the 
local laws, shall continue to serve as slaves for life, | 
is an important matter to them; but to the fate of 
this nation it is of comparatively little importance. 
I believe, however, that the condition of slavery 
as a fixed and permanent relation in Missouri 
tends to keep up civil war in that State, and that 
the very moment she enters upon the path of | 
gradual emancipation all her sympathies and all 
her interests will be opposed to the present rebel- | 
lion, and in favor of the preservation of the Union. 
It is to accomplish this purpose, to create a 
spirit in the State of Missouri in favor of the per- 
petuity of the Union, that I am willing to vote the 
money of the people of Ohio to aid in this object. 





laws— 

‘*Pirsi. For the emancipation of slaves without the con- 
sent of their owners, or without paying them, before such 
emancipation, a full equivalent for such slaves so eman- 
cipated.”’ 


Mr. SHERMAN. This is a limitation of the 
power of the Legislature. Without it Missouri 
could fix the relation existing between her white 
and black population. But this limitation does not 
affect the power of the Legislature to fix the status 
of those hereafter born, It is only by the local 
law that the. child of aslave mother is a slave. 
This law may be modified or changed; and there 
is no limit to the power of the Legislature to so 
modify it. The slave mother cannot, under this 
clause, be made free without full compensation to 
the owner. But surely this limitation cannot ex- 
tend to the children to be born in the future. 

jut, sir, if the right to the increase of a slave 


5 . ot ; 
'| mother is considered property, it is easy to esti- 


mate its value, and pay the State of Missouri and 
the slaveholders of Missouri its property value. 
According to the information | have, that rightto 


| the increase is estimated as equivalent to ten per 


| cent. of the value of the slaves. ‘Taking the old 
and the young, the males and the females, and 
considering the aggregate value of those slaves at 
$50,000,000, which would be $500 for each slave, 
the value of the probable increase of those slaves 
would beestimated at $5,000,000. Thatsum would 
secure the freedom of all born after the passage 
of the act, and would as effectively end slavery in 
Missouri as an immediate and positive prohibi- 
tion. If you desire to emancipate those who are 
now in the State of Missouri—a matter that I do 
not consider of great national importance—yet if 
you desire to emancipate the slaves now held 
there, you can do so within twenty years by the 
accumulations from $5,000,000 more at compound 
interest. Five million dollars compounded fo: 
twenty-two years would make a sum sufficient te 
pay the full value of every slave then living in the 
State of Missouri. That compounding, that fund- 
ing, if you please to call it so, may be carried on 
in the ‘Treasury Department, and may be guaran- 
tied to the State of Missouri twenty years from 
this time, and would emancipate every slave then 
in the State of Missouri, and pay a iil ealibsan- 
tion to each owner. Itis clear that this can be ac- 
complished with an appropriation of $10,000,000, 





| Thatcan be accomplished better by gradual eman- 
cipation than by immediate emancipation. Any 
process of immediate ear is hostile to 
the feelings of the people of Missouri and hos- 
tile to the feelings of any slave State; while a pro- | 
cess of gradual emancipation is favored, I believe, 


from the infurmation I have I believe by a very 
es portion ofthe people of Maryland,Kentucky, 
an 


} by a large majority of the people of Missouri, and 


Delaware. But when you propose at once to 
rsons who have 
been held as slaves, and mingle those slaves among 
their former masters without any preparation, 
without any education, without any of those 
guards or checks which the old States took care 
to prescribe when they abolished slavery, then 





rs encounter all the hostile prejudices ef a slave- | 


olding community. 


and without an immediate payment. 

I do not desire at this time of great national 
peril to take any large sum from the Treasury 
of the United States. The object to be accom- 
plished is important; but it can be accomplished 
for the sum I have named by a gradual system, 
similar to that adopted in several of the old States, 
and in strict conformity with the constitution of 
Missouri. If Senators insist that their ideas of 
emancipation shall be adopted and all the expe- 
rience of the past ignored, then they must take 
very - sums from the Treasury to carry them 
out. e can secure the gradual abolition of sla- 
very in Missouri, and in every other slave State 
withog to codperate with us in that work, for & 
comparatively small sum; but we cannot carry 
out the radical ideas of gentlemen who are determ- 
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ined to have immediate emancipation or nothing | 
at all. All that we desire is to secure the people 
of Missouri heartily and earnestly in this contest 
in favor of the perpetuity of the alee In order 
to do that, I believe that a system of gradual eman- 
cipation, easily adopted, would be wiser and bet- 
ter than any system of immediate emancipation. 
Sir, | do not think, when a person has been born 
a slave, and has been reared as such until he ar- | 
rives at the age of manhood, that you give him 

any great boon by securing him liberty, unless 

you educate him with a view to the possession | 
and enjoyment of that liberty. You must prepare 

these people for a time, at least, to enjoy their lib- | 
erty and take care of themselves. I think, there- | 
fore, we ought to hesitate before we appropriate 
any larger sum than that named Py the House of 

Representatives to secure the sudden liberty of a | 
race of men born as slaves, when we can secure 
the great object of this bill, the separation of the | 


great State of Missouri from all sympathy with || 


this rebellion, with a comparatively small sum; | 
and I am not disposed, in order to gratify the ex- | 
treme opinions of any set of gentlemen, to go be- | 
yond the sum that is necessary for that purpose. 

“ Mr. COWAN. Ishould like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, if a scheme of gradual emancipa- 
tion be adopted, where would be the necessity for 
an appropriation at all? I understand that the 
usual mode by which that is effected is by declar- 
ing the children born after a certain time fixed 
free. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer the Senator. 
The right to the increase of slaves is now, under 
the local law, a property right, and that is esti- 
mated at a certain proportion of the value of the 
slaves. Ishould be willing to contribute from the | 
Treasury of the United States to the State of Mis- 
souri the value of that property right, according 
to their local law. I should be willing to go fur- 
ther than that, and provide, say at the end of | 
twenty years—any reasonable period—to pay for 
the slaves thatare then living in the State of Mis- 
souri. That will emancipate the slaves and pro- 
hibit slavery within twenty years. 

Mr.COWAN. As [understand the constitu- | 
tion of Missouri, it is one of limitation, not one 
of delegation. ‘The right remains in the State per- 
fect over the conditiof of the children yet unborn. 
There is nothing to prevent the State of Missouri 
to-morrow from passing an act declaring that all 
children born, for instance, after the lst day of 
November shall be free at the age of twenty-one 
years, or shall be free at the age of twenty-eight 
years, or any other time. There is nothing to 
prevent that. I do not know that there is any 
vested right in the issue of this species of prop- 
erty on the part of the master. I do not think it 
was ever recognized in the Union anywhere. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio speaks with much feeling of the 
extreme views of some of us who desire, in con- 
tributing of the public money, to make Missouri | 
a free State, to give the priceless boon of personal 
freedom to her one hundred thousand bondmen. 
The Senator earnestly deprecates such radicalism 
as cares for the rights and interests of the slave. | 
He announces that he is willing to tax the people 
of America to pay for children not yet born; no, 
not yet begotten. Iam not. The Senator talks 
of our extreme views, of-our radicalism, while 
he accepts the abhorrent dogma that slave mas- | 
‘ers have a right to the unborn, unbegotten issue | 
of his slaves, a right he is willing to tax the peo- 
ple of Ohio to pay. I, sir, give no such vote. J] 
will never consent to tax the people of Massachu- | 
Seuts to pay for unborn children twenty-two years | 
hence. Lreproach not the Senator for such views 
—I do not call it radicalism—I will not talk of ex- 
treme views. I leave that to be judged of by the 
Senate and the country. Some of the best and 
foremost emancipationists of Missouri; men who 
have been for ten years battling threugh good 
report and evil report to make that a free State; 
men whose voices have rung in the ear of this 
nation, say to us now that time iseverything, that 
one year is long enough, that the question of time | 





is vital. Lam willing to go as far as the House 
bill goes, to July, 1865, and if Senators think 
1866 or 1867 is necessary I should be willing to | 
go that far. But here we have the committee’s 
proposition extending the time to 1876; and, not 
content with that, wiew adopted an amendment 
‘xtending it to 1885, twenty-two years hence. 
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‘| as well quit the bill at once. 








| We are asked to vote $10,000,000 for such a pur- 
| pose. I give no such vote. I take the respons- 
ibility here of saying that I cannot give such a 
| vote, and I will not give such a vote. 1am will- 
| ing to give a reasonable sum to work out a sys- 
| tem of gradual emancipation when it is necessary 
to do it; but can never consent to vote Missouri 
$20,000,000 on condition that she will abolish sla- 
very in 1885, twenty-two years hence, when most 
of us shall have passed from earth. 

Mr. HENDERSON. A few remarks, sir, in 
reply to the Senator from Massachusetts. 


isfied that I desire the emancipation of slavery in 
Missouri, either under the one system or the other; 


of emancipation. 


| done immediately. Others, again, want a gradual 


Mr. President, exists in the Legislature of my own 
State. If there is to be no compromise; if there 
is to be no conciliation on the subject, we might 


the Legislature of Missouri shall adopt a system 


from Massachusetts has said, they would only 
vote $10,000,000, and the system must be imme- 
diate. I say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
in all kindness, that if sucha bill be passed, I, for 
one, though I as earnestly desire emancipation as 





any man in Missouri, will ask the Legislature of || 


that State not to acceptit. That is plain and honest. 
Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. We under- 
stand you. 
Mr. HENDERSON. 


their own hook. 
stand the Senator, and let the Senator understand 
me. What is the use of asking the State of 
Missouri to adopt immediate emancipation with 
$10,000,000, when with that sum you cannot pay 


and in my county to-day they are selling at from 
pee to $800 a head? ‘This is the fact. Slaves 
hired right immediately on the Illinois line, on the 
Ist day of January last, for $200a head for one 
year. That is the state of affairs there, and the 
Senator ought to know that $10,000,000 will not 





I de- | 


sire, and I suppose that every Senator here is sat- | 


either a gradual system or an immediate system | 
I find that Senators here differ | 
about the mode of emancipation. Some state that || 
they are unwilling to vote anything unless it be 


system of emancipation. The very same difficulty, | 
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I do not insist that | 


of immediate or of gradual emancipation. A good | 
many Senators have said to me, as the Senator || 


In that event, I shall ask | 
the Legislature of the State of Missouri, however, | 
to adopt a gradual system of emancipation upon | 

Mr. President, let me ae 


over fifty dollars a head for the slaves in the State, | 


suffice under an immediate act, which requires | 


payment for every slave immediately, for we can- 
not emancipate without paying the full equivalent 
before the slave becomes free, and the Senator is 
imposing an impossibility upon me and upon the 
Legislature. But the Senator says he is very glad 
to hear what [ have said. To hear what? 
hear that I am opposed to emancipation? I want 
the Senator to understand this 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I have said 
nothing of the kind. 
Senator when he made that declaration. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If you vote $10,000,000 
it is an utter impossibility for us to emancipate 
immediately, and I shall say to the Legislature, 
‘*Gentlemen, I am in favor of emancipation any 
how, for our own good; then let us adopt a 
gradual system of emancipation; but we cannot 
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actual settlers therein, from bringing from any of the United 
States, or from any of their Territories, such persons as may 
there be deemed to be staves, so long a any persons of the 
same description are allowed to be held as staves by the 
| laws of this State.” 
: These, I believe, are the only two provisions 
in our constitution on the subject. Now, let me 
suggest on that second proposition that no slaves 
have been imported into my State for the last six 
or seven years. l say none; but, perhaps, there 
have been a few. Very rarely, however, are any 
slaves brought into the State by immigrants into 
it, Ido not fear that any slaves will be brought 
into the State even if a gradual system of eman- 
cipation be adopted. It is not atall likely that 
anybody will bring slaves there after the slave 
code shall have been even partially broken down 
by the Legislature, as must necessarily follow 
from a gradual system of emancipation. Here- 
| tofore we have had searcely any slave immigra- 
| tion, and it is not likely in the future that any at 
all will come. : ' 
Mr. President, we find some Senators here de- 
siring immediate emancipation in my State. I do 
not object to their views. Ihave so framed the 
bill that the Legislature may adopt immediate 
| emancipation; and if they wish to do so, I want 
| to give a sufficient amount to enable the Legisla- 
ture to do it. Some gentlemen say they want 
emancipation, but $10,000,000 is the extent of the 
amount that they will grant. I also provide a 
mode by which the Legislature of my State may 
adopt gradual emancipation with the $10,000,000. 
My purpose is to reach the object; I want to ac- 
complish the end, and I have provided, I think, 
the only way and means by which it can be ac- 
complished, and I believe | understand this ques- 
tion perfectly well. 
| Mr. President, at the last session of this Con- 
| gress, in July last, this subject was presented in 
the House of Representatives, and a report was 
made by the select committee appointed to con- 
sider the question. I want to refer to that report 
to show what great progress has been made here 
in reference to this matter. This report was laid 
before the people of my State, and what is it? 
The very same committee that reported the House 
| bill, which was commented on by the Senator 
| from Maine yesterday—the same committee, 
| headed by Mr. Warre, of Indiana, reported”’a 
| general bill, including the States of Delaware, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missou.i. 
| What was the appropriation offered? One hun- 
| dred and eighty million dollars. For what? For 
| immediate emancipation? No, sir; the provision 


|| was— 


To || 


I said we understood the || 


accept the donation of Congress, because it is con- | 
ditioned that we must emancipate immediately; | 


we must reject the proposition of Congress, and || 


adopt agradual emancipation ourselves; we can- 
not take $10,000,000 unless we emancipate imme- 
diately, and we cannot emancipate immediately 
because the constitution of the State is in the 
way.’’ Thatisall. It isa plain proposition. 

Mr. HOWARD. I desire that the Senator from 
Missouri would present that clause in the consti- 
tution of eens which relates to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves. [ am quite sure that there are many 
members of this body who really do not under- 
stand it. It is important that we should kaow 
exactly what it is. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I will read it. 


‘The General Assembly shall have no power to pass || 


laws— 
“First. For the emancipation of slaves without the consent 
of their owners, or without paying them, before such eman- 


« Be it enacted, §c., That whenever the President of the 
United States shall be satisfied that any one of the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
or Missouri, shall have emancipated the slaves therein by 
law, within and throughout such State, it shall be the duty 
of the President, assisted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to prepare and deliver to such State, an amount of bonds 
of the United States, bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum, and payable at thirty years from the date 
thereof, equal to the aggregate value of all the slaves with- 
in such State, at the rate of $300 for each slave, as the 
same shall be ascertained by an enumeration to be made 
by the Federal authorities designated for that purpose, at 
the time of emancipation ; the whole amount for any one 
State to be delivered at once, if the emancipation shall be 
immediate, or in ratable installments if it shall be gradual.’” 


And what was the gradual emancipation pro- 
| vided for in that bill reported unanimously by the 
select committee ? 


“That the benefits of this act shall only inure to such 
State or States as may pass such act or acts of emancipa- 
tion, as aforesaid, within five years from the date of the 
passage of this act, and shall provide for the complete and 
entire emancipation of the slaves therein within the period 
of twenty years from the date of the passage of said State 
| act or acts.”? 


| It also provided for colonization: 
“ That for the purpose of deporting, colonizing, and set- 


|| thing the slaves so emancipated, as aforesaid, in some State, 


cipation, afull equivaient for such slaves so emancipated.”’ | 


Mr. HOWARD. Is that all that relates to it? 
Mr. HENDERSON. Yes, sir. There is an- 


other provision in reference to another matter: 
“ Second. To prevent bona fide emigrants to this State, or 


| 
| 
' 


territory, or dominion beyond the limits ofthe United States, 
| the sum of $20,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
expended for the purposes aforesaid, at the discretion of the 
President.”’ 


It did not leave it voluntary with the slave, but 
required deportation and gave $20,000,000 there- 
for. Now, sir, what was the appropriation tomy 
| own State under that bill? [ willshow. The num- 
| ber of slaves in the States provided for in this bill, 
at the last session reported unanimously by the 
House committee, was 720,225, which would give 
} 


to Missouri for the purpose of emancipation 


|| $28,732,000, and our share of the fand provided 
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in that bill for colonization would be $3,191,333, 
making $31,923,333 which you proposed at the 
iast session to give to the State of Missouri, not 
for immediate emancipation, but for emancipation 
that should only take place within twenty years 
after the passage of the act. 


Mr. President, this was all laid before the peo- 


ple of Missour!; and we now present ourselves and 
ask that you carry out what you promised to do 
in the resolution you passed, and in the action that 
was taken here, indicating a perfect willingness 


on the part of Congress to meet us upon half- || 


way ground; and no matter what the appropria- 
tion you make, we shall have to aid largely in this 
work ourselves, 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I had not in- 


tended to open my lips in relation to this bill; nor | 


should I have departed from that intention had I 
not observed that there was an amendment, which 
either has been or is intended to be offered, which 
has relation tomy own State. My views I shall 
very briefly. [| would not throw a straw in 
the road of the people of Missouri, if itis the will 
of the people of that State to abolish slavery within 
its limits either now or ata future day; but I am 
to find in the Constitution of the United 
States any authority for Congress interfering with 
thatlinsutation, or making an appropriation to aid 
any State for the purpose of « mancipation. I shall, 
therefore, vote against any bill in any form what- 
ever which proposes an appropriation of themoney 
of the Federal Government for the purpose of se- 
curing the emancipation of the slaves in a State. 

As regards my own State, all that 1 claim foi 
her is the right which in past time has been ac- 
corded to the other States of this Union that were 
slaveholding States when the Constitution was 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvanta, and New Jersey, all dealt with this 
question at their own time, in their own mode, and 
without any appeal to the Federal Goverument, 
ol asking itto tax the people of the United States 
for a purpose that they believed consisteut with 
their own interests in the jadgment of their own 
people. No remonstrance came from any other 
State, slaveholding or non-slaveholding; but the 


-? 


respective States were left to dispose of the insti- 


State 


unawie 


adopt d. 


tution as the sympathy and judgment of their own | 


people at thei own time determined. ‘Thatis the 
pasthistory of the country;andat different periods 


of umes those States adopted the policy of aban- | 


doning the institution of slavery within their own 
boundaries. 


[ claim the same right for my own State now. | 


We ask not from the Federal Governmenta dollar 


in relation to the question; but we ask that u shall | 
not violate the Coustitution of the United States | 


by attempting to interfere with the domestic insti- 
tutions of the State, etther directly or indireetly. 
W henever the people of Delaware determine that 
their interest, or their sympathy, if you please, 
or their moral sense, renders it proper that they 
should put an end to the institution within the 
State, they will do so; and let me say it is not the 
value of the slave property in the State that de- 
termines that question in their judgment; nor is 
their really any slaveholding interest in the State 
that hasany power whatever to sway its political 
destinies; butit is other considerations that affect 
them. Whatthey claim is, that they are the best 
judges of the time and mode in which they shall 
acton the subject, and that the same right belongs 
to them that has been accorded to other States— 
non-iuterference on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the action of the States in relation 
to their own peculiar institutions. 

Mr. President, it struck me very forcibly in 
reading the memorial addressed to the President 
of the United States by the representatives of the 
State of Minnesota, in reference to a mistaken phil- 
anthropic effort to interfere with the execution of 
certain Lndiaus in that State, that the rebuke well 
and properly administered by those representa- 
tives to such an attempt was, in itself, true in 
principle, ‘The same principle, it seeems to me, 
applies here. The Indian isa distinet race exist- 
ing in Minnesota, and the people of Minnesota 
know best the difficulties they have to encounter 
in the adjustment of their relauions to that race. 
The negro resides in other States in large relative 
numbers, different in different States, and it seems 
to me the same principle which would call for the 
non-interference of the Society of Friends in Phil- 
rielphia in reference to the treatment of the In- 


ret 
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dians in Minnesota, would call for some degree of 
forbearance on the part of the representatives of 
other States who know nothing of this population 
and who do not know the evils and difficulties to 
be encountered in reference to this question. 

Mr. President, Senators may suppose that when 
you have set the slaves free, there is an end to all 


difficulty. Sir, itis but the commencement where | 


they exist in large relative numbers. I agree with 


De Tocqueville that the danger of the collision of | 
races becomes imminent and immediate after abo- || 


lition, far greater than during the existence of sla- 


| very, where large relative numbers of these peo- 


ple are in the same community with the white 
race. 


Gentlemen will find that this matter of the rela- 


tion of race is not determined by passing an eman- | 


cipation law. There is always, as every one must 
know, a serious difficulty and danger 1n altering 
the social structure of any community; even in 
time of profound peace it tasks the statesman. 
You have but to look at the difficulties which we 
know now are existing in Russia in reference to 


those subjects which ought to be dealt with with 
great calmness, with great forbearance, and with 


great consideration. How much enhanced must | 


those difficulties be if those who have no practi- 


cal knowledge of the relation of race arising from | 


the existence of the inferior race in their own 
Siates attempt to force on other States which have 
the practical knowledge arising from the existence 
of the two races, action at their will and accord- 
ing to their views of morality and philanthropy, 
and that, too, in the midst of civil war. 

Sir, in my own belief, Congress had better drop 
this question altogether. They had better leave it 
to the adjustmentof the States in the future,as they 
have left it to adjustment by the States in the past. 
If Rhode Island, if New York, if New Jersey, 
chose at their own time to abolish slavery in their 
own mode, to provide when it should cease and 
how it should cease, | know no reason why the 


| same course ought not to be permitted to be taken 


by the people of Missouri or any other State. 

If the people of the United States, or of other 
States, were not taxed for the purpose of remed y- 
ing the social institutions of Pennsylvania, or New 
York, or Rhode Island, on what principle is it 
that you have the right to tax the people of the 
United States to aid the people of the State of Mis- 
souriin altering their social institutions? 


| able to see that; though I admit, without hesita- 


(eee Qteeeegee ee 


tion, that, whatever the State of Missouri chooses | 


to do with slavery, [ have nothing to do with it; 
it is aquestion for her people. 
their own position, their own interests, and the re- 
lations of race there, better than Ido. Lam willing 
that they shall act upon it as they see fit. If they 
choose to abolish it, so be it. They shall never 
hear a word of remonstrance from me. I claim the 
same right for my own State. 


my own constituents, for the purpose of aiding 
them in their internal government and regulation 


in a matter over which Congress has no jurisdic- | 
: J 


tion, then of course my vote must be given against 
a measure of that kind. 

These are my views, Mr. President. Ido not 
mean to debate upon them. In the remarks which 
I had occasion to make in reference to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, I ex- 
plained what my views were of the relation of race; 
and I have probably done so at other times in the 
course of my career in the Senate. | will not pre- 
tend to repeat them now. They are the result of 
no interested motive, certainly, on m@ part. I 
am no slaveholder, and never expect to be a slave- 
holder. I have no interests, therefore, to bias 
me. T consider that the institution in itself, in my 


own State, is not of any enormous value; in other | 


words, that it is the interest of individuals only 
that are involved; but the State as a community 
could not be injured if she chose to abolish sla- 


very to-morrow, except in the ultimate effect of | 


the collision of races. But I have a clear convic- 


tion that you have taken but the first step toa 
collision of the races, rendering it immediate and 
imminent, when, in a community where there ex- 
ists a large relative proportion of thisinferior race, 
incapable of being amalgamated with the other, 





I believe that smallas we are, we are mas- || 
| ters of the situation in my State, and we can dis- || 
pose of the question properly when the time comes. | 


Mr. HARRIS. 
| 


[amun- | 


They understand | 


j But when the peo- | 
ple of Missouri come before Congress and ask that | 
we shall tax the rest of the nation, among others | 
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| you destroy the relation of inferiority by this doc- 
| trine of emancipation. Believing that to be det- 
rimental to the community, and regarding it asa 
question that has to be dealt with in a different 
mode, and I think may be dealt with im a differ- 
ent mode, I am opposed to any action whatever 
| on it by a Congress composed of members from 
States many of whom have not one negro in 
twenty thousand inhabitants within their bound. 
aries. Certainly there are some States which 
have not a negro in six or eight hundred people 
in their boundaries, and many which have not 
more than one hundred, one hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred. I hold that they are dealing with 
questions with which they cannot deal wisely and 
practically; and that, in the theory of our Gov- 
ernment, it was never intended that Congress 
should attempt to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in these States any more than they should 
with the institution of marriage, or the relation 
of parent and child, guardian and ward, or any 
other domestic relation whatever. | shall there- 
fore vote against any species of bill of this de- 
cription. 


| The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Antony 


emancipation there, to be aware that it is one of | 


in the chair.) The question is on the amendment 
| to the amendment, in line twelve of section one of 
| the reported amendment, to strike out the word 
‘‘five,’’ and insert ‘*six;’’ so as to read, ** the 
| same to bear interest at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum.”? 
| Theamendmenttothe amendment was rejected. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 


} 
|| amendment of the Senator from Missouri is, in 
|| line fourteen, after the word * thereof,’’ to insert, 
|| ** the interest to be paid semi-annually in coin.” 
| 
} 


| bearing five per cent. interest, it is hardly worth 
| while to put in a provision that the interest hall 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I think if we issue bonds 
Let them take 


|| be paid semi-annually in coin. 
| their fate with other bonds. 

I desire to make a suggestion 
/ on this question. We certainly want to make 
| these bonds available to the State of Missouri, if 
That State will require to 
| raise money on the bonds in the market. Now, 
| sir, if the bonds do not contain the usual provis- 
|| ion of the securities issued by the Government, 
| will they be available? Catt the moncy be raised 
| upon them? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator from 
| New York allow me to ask if we have ever issued 
|| a bond that provides on its face thai the interest 
shall be paid in coin? 

Mr. HARRIS. If not, this should not be 
adopted. {do not know about that. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The interest has been 
paid in coin, but there is no provision on the 
|| seven-thirty Treasury notes, for instance, that 
| they shall be paid in coin. 

‘|| Mr. HARRIS. I understand there is some 
|| such provision. 
|| Mr. TRUMBULL. There may be on some 
recent bonds, but surely not on the old bonds. 
Mr. HARRIS. I only want to make these 
bonds conform to the other securitiesof the Gov- 
; ernment. 
| Mr. HENDERSON. A similar provision 
|| exists in the laws heretofore passed, in the act of 
|| 1861, and that of the last session. That is my 
| recollection. Atleast in regard to the interest 
|| upon the bonds, it is required to be paid in coin. 
‘| Mr.COWAN. That provision exists by way 
|| ofexception. The United States notes are made 
| receivable for all public and private debts, and 
| everything except paying the interest on the 
|| public debt, and paying customs duties. 
| Mr. HENDERSO Iam not speaking of 
the Treasury notes. I speak of the Government 
bonds. I say that the interest on the bonds, the 
five-twenties, is payable semi-annually in coin. 

Mr. HOWE. The interest on the bonds re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Missouri is by law 
payable in coin; and the reason of that is, that 
Congress wanted to’ make the bonds a desirable 
|| commodity to purchase. They wanted to ex- 
| change them for money; they did not want to 
' exchange them for any other kind of ee. 
| They wanted to get money with which to buy 
| anything that was necessary to carry on this 
|| war, and therefore they provided by law that the 
| interest on those bonds issued for that purpose 


| they are issued at all. 


shall be payable in coin. ‘That is the provision 
of the law. If the bonds here provided for are 


ner 




















1863. 


issued at all, they are to be issued for another 
purpose, exchangeable for a very different com- 
modity. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. IT have not had time to 
read the law through, but on turning to the act 
of the 25th of February, 1862, providing for the 
issuing of $500,000,000 of bonds, I do not find 
any provision that the interest is to be paid in 
coin. The second section of that act declares: 


«That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to fund 


the Treasury notes and floating debt of the United States, | 


he is hereby authorized to issue, on the creditof the United 
States, coupon bonds, or registered bonds, to an amount 
not exceeding $500,000,000, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States after five years, and payable twenty 
years from date, and bearing interest at the rate of six per 
ceut. per annum, payable semi-annually.” 


But it does not say ‘* in coin.’’ These are the 
bonds referred to by the Senator from Missouri, 
the five-twenties. If there is any such provision, 
it must be in some other portion of the law, and 
] have overlooked it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. There must be sucha 
provision ; I am satisfied of it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Itis notin the general law 
that authorizes their issue. 


Mr. HENDERSON. 


the Government would now pay a debt in coin 
unless the law required it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am aware that the in- 
terest on the seven-thirty Treasury notes is paid 
in coin, but it is not provided on the face of the 
law that it shall be paid in coin. 

Mr. COWAN. It is paid in coin under the 
old law. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. There is nothing said in 


the law about payment in coin, but it is simply | 
provided that the interest shall be paid semi-an- | 
There is no special provision in the old | 


nually. : 
bonds that were issued that they were to be paid 
in coin, 


Mr. COWAN. Under the old law, everything | 


was paid in coin. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 


but what I object to is to putting it into the law 
and on the face of the bond that it shall be paid 
in coin, 

Mr. HOWE. Every obligation which the Gov- 
ernment issued, or which you or I or anybody 
else issued, was, until very recently, payable in 
coin, if it was an obligation to pay in money. That 
was the law, because nothing else was tender, 


nothing else was a legal medium of payment, and | 
it would be so to-day but for the fact that a year | 


ago we found it necessary to issue certain notes 
of the Government of the United States, and we 
desired to have them circulated through the com- 
munity as money, and therefore, by the law which 
provided for the issue of those notes, we made 
those also a tender for the payment of all debts 
with certain exceptions, and among tlhe excep- 
tions the principal exception was the interest ac- 
cruing on the bonds which were provided for in 
that law, and therefore the interest on those bonds 
sull remains payable in coin, because notes are 
not made a tender in payment of that peculiar kind 
of debt. The bonds which we contempiate issu- 
ing under this bill, perhaps will stand for a differ- 
ent thing from those. 
is required to be paid in coin, simply because the 
notes which we have made a tender for other debts 
are not a tender for that interest. The Senator 
from Illinois is right in saying that the law which 
provided for the issue of the bonds does not re- 
quire the interest to be paid in coin. 
upon the face of the act. 


Mr. CLARK. 


and that coin is set aside to 
the bonds. 


Mr. HOWE. I was not aware that it was in | 
that act, 

Mr. CLARK. It is in this act. 

Mr. HOWE. I knew there was a dedication 


of that fund, but I was pot aware that it was in 


that act, for the purpose of paying the interest on | 
I believe itis not for the pur- | 
pose of paying interest on any particular class 


the public debt. 


of bonds, but interest upon the public debt gen- 
erally. 


Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will allow me, 





I know the fact is that | 
the interest is paid in coin; and 1 do not suppose | 





I know everything was || 


paid in coin,-and this will be paid in coin, | trust; || this act authorizing the issue of Treasury notes. 


Interest upon those bonds | 


It does not | 


t. Is the Senator quite right? If 
he looks at this law a little further he will find || four. If you put these bonds at five per cent. in- 
that all the customs duties are to be paid in coin, | 


pay the interest on | 
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I will read the provision of the act, so that he 
may see: 
“ That all duties on imported goods shall be paid in coin, 


or in notes payable on demand heretofore authorized to be 
issued and by law receivable in payment of public dnes; 


| and the coin so paid shall be set apartas a special fund, and 


shall be applied as follows : first, to the payment in coin of 
interest on the bonds and notes of the United States.” 


Now, the point may be whether, under this act, 


| by that very provision of law, the interest is not 


payable in coin, and out of that coin so set aside. 


| It does not say ‘* any bonds under this act,’’ or 


any other act, but interest on the bonds generally. 

Mr. HOWE. What is the effect of that dedi- 
cation it may be a little difficult to say. What 
portion of the money obligations of the United 
States become a part of the public debt, to the pay- 
ment of the interest on which that fund is dedi- 
cated, is a question that may require some little 
reflection. This debt being created subsequent to 
the passage of that act, and for a special purpose 
very different from that for which Congress was 
then providing, | did suppose in the outset of this 
discussion that the interest accruing upon it, as 
well as the principal of these bonds, would be pay- 
able in anything which the law of the land recog- 
nized at the time of payment as a tender for debts. 

Mr. COWAN. By the act of July the Ith, 
1862, authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, it 
was provided that— 

* Such notesshall be receivable in payment of all loans 
made tothe United States, aud ofall taxes, internal duties, 
excises, debts, and demands of every kind due to the Uni 
ted States, except duties on imports and interest, and of 
all claims and demands against the United States, except 
for interest upon bonds, notes, and certificates of debt or 
deposit.’? 

There are two kinds of money, coin and paper 
money. Paper money is receivable and payable 
for all other debts except those that are mentioned 


| here, in this exception; and therefore there is, by 


exception, in this act a direct provision that the 
interest on all our bonds and certificates of debt 
shall be paid in coin. It does not exist by posi- 
tive enactment in the law authorizing the issue of 
the bonds, but it exists by way of exception in 


Mr. HENDERSON. What act is that? 

Mr. COWAN. The act of July the 11th, 1862, 
to be found at page 532 of the laws of last session. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I! had not examined the 
law at the time I offered the amendment; but if 
the fact be as Senators state, there can surely be 
no objection to inserting this provision. If the 
interest on all the bonds of the United States is 
payable in coin under laws previously passed, 
there can certainly be no objection to inserting 
that provision here in regard to these bonds. My 
only idea is to accomplish the purpose. | have 
already put this amount $5,000,000 below what 


| my Legislature has asked from Congress, simply 


because I do not believe Congress will grant what 
the Legislature has asked. I stated yesterday 
that the House of Representatives of the Legis- 


| lature had passed the joint resolution asking for 


$25,000,000, by a two thirds vote. I have since 
learned that the Senate has passed it by a vote of 
26 to 2. The reports made by committees ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and all parties in favor 
of immediate emancipation in the State, put the 
amount needed for that purpose at $25,000,000. 
I have only asked for $20,000,000. 
whatever amount may be granted, it should be 
put in such form as to realize to us as much, at 
least, as other stocks of the United States. I want 
this to be a six per cent. stock, because the bonds 
you have already issued are at six per cent. The 
interest on them is payable in coin. The five- 
twenties, on which the Interest is payable in coin, 


| are now selling, I think, at ninety-three or ninety- 


terest, to be pail in Treasury notes instead of 
coin, (and I have not examined the law to see 
whether or not that would be the effect,) the re- 
sult would be to make these bonds worth not over 
eighty cents to the dollar. Then your $20,000,000 
would be worth but $16,000,000. I want only to 
make these securities realize to us as much as 
other bonds of the United States; I ask no more; 
and I really think that the amendment putting it 
at six per cent., the same rate of interest allowed 
on other bonds already issued for the public debt, 
should be adopted, and also the provision pro- 


| viding for the payment of interest in coin. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Under the existing law all | 


| rency in which the interest was to be paid. 


| toinsert, ** the interest to be paid ery 
to. 


| twenty-one to strike out * seventy-six ”’ 


I think that | 
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| interest on the public debt of the United States is 


payable in coin. There ought to be na special 


discrimination in this law providing for paying 


the interest on these bonds in coin. Ido notthink 
it ought to be inserted continually in every law 


| we pass authorizing the issuing of bonds, that 


the interest shall be in coin. We have a general 
law requiring that; the faith of the United States 
is pledged to pay the interest in coin, and I do not 
think that provision should be repeated in all these 
various loanlaws. Ido not suppose the time will 
ever come when it will be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to pay its interest in anything else than 
coin, but I do not think it proper to repeat that 
provision In every statute authorizing the issue of 
bonds. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The only exceptions re- 
quiring interest to be paid in coin, | find, are in 
acts heretofore passed providing for the issue of 
bonds. If those exceptionsare sufficient to cover 
the payment of interest on these bonds in coin, 
why not say so? If that be the object and design, 


inasmuch as the same thing occurs in two several 


acts for the issue of bonds, already quot d, why 
not use that language in this act?) Unless we do 
it, possibly a construction may be given that the 
interest is not to be payable in coin, and if so, it 


| will depreciate the bonds. 


Mr. COWAN. 


I think in one word i can sat- 


| isfy the Senator from Missouri that there is no 
| difficulty whatever on this point. In order to en- 


able the interest on these bonds to be paid in any- 
thing but coin, it would require a positive enact- 
ment of Congress at the time they are ordered to 


| be issued; because if they are once issued, I ques- 


tion whether we could afterwards change the cur- 
j For 
the payment of interest, the bonds of the United 
States stand now precisely as if there was no other 
currency in the country ut coin; stand precisel 

as though no Treasury note bill had been passed; 
precisely as though no Treasury notes had ever 
been issued; and the interest upon them will have 


| to be paid just as though none of these things had 
| ever taken place. 


The amendmentto the amendment was rejected, 
Mr. HENDERSON. Does the whole amend- 


ment fail ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s 
amendment was voted down. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I suppose there is no 
objection to it if the words * payable in coin’’ be 
left out. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. You mean to provide for 
the payment of the interest semi-annually. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There is no objection to 
that. 


Mr. HENDERSON. In line fourteen of the 


| amendment of the Judiciary Committee, | move 


” 


Theamendment tothe amendment wasagreec 
Mr. HENDERSON. l[ now move in line 
and in- 
sert * eighty-five,’’so as to read, ‘* some day not 
later than the 4th day of July, 1885.”’ 

Mr. HOWARD. I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. The clause as it now stands in 
the amendment of the committee is as follows: 

Nor unless the said act shall provide that slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude within said State, exceptin punishment 
for crime, shall forever cease and determine on some day 
not later than the 4th of July, 1876. 


The proposition now made by the Senator from 
Missouri 1s to strike out ** seventy-six”’ and in- 


| sert ** eighty-five. ”’ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the 


amendment pending. 


Mr. HOWARD. That will allow to the State 


| of Missouri the period of twenty-two years with- 
in which to bring about emancipation. 


It seems 
to me that that 1s an unnecessarily long period. 
Missouri, situated as she is, bounded on three 


| sides by free States, would almost naturally cease 


to be a slaveholding State before the lapse of that 
period. Iam unwilling to grant this amount of 
money to be paid upon the contingency of the 
emancipation of the slaves of that State during so 
long atime. It seems tome to be unreasonable, 
1876 will be a great e ot in the history of this 
nation, as I trust, if the people are true to them- 


| selves, true to their own interests, true to that 
| tutelary Constitution under which we have lived 


and prospered for eighty long years past. I shall 
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expect, if I shall have the good fortune to survive 
until that day, to see the Constitution in its vigor 
and purity restored, and the Union restored, and 
to sce not one foot of slave soil within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States. I hope, sir, to 
live to see thatday. I expect to live to sce that 
and I want, when that great day shall ar- 
rive, to have the pleasure of joining in its festiv- 
ities, and listening to the roar of its cannon and 
to the joyous shouts of the people of the whole 
United States, that not only Missouri but every 
other slaveholding State is that day, at least, free, 
redeemed, emancipated from the pestilence. 

Now that lam up, sir, I desire to say one word 
more in reference to this bill. I like the amend- 
ment reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and shall vote for it with pleasure. The 
scheme of that amendment is to authorize the Gov- 
ernmentof the United States to issue $20,000,000 
in the bonds of the United States, to be delivered 
over to the State of Missouri to aid her in bring- 
ing about the emancipation of her slaves. The 
State authorities are authorized by this bill—in- 
vited, perhaps, would be the more proper term— 
to take steps for the emancipation of the slaves 
in that State. Naturally, the first question which 
arises is, whether it is authorized by the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and upon this ques- 
tion, | understand the learned Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Bayarn] to express it as his opinion 
that Congress is not clothed with competent au- 
thority under the Constitution to pass this bill, for 
the reason that Congress, as he insists, has no au- 
thority whatever to interfere or intermeddle with 
the so-called institution of slavery in any of the 
States. 

Mr. President, have we aright to use all the 
means which arereasonable,necessary, and proper 








day > 


to putan end to the civil war now raging in the | 


State of Missouri? Have we a right to suppress 
the insurrection in that State? Have wea right 
to bring about a perfect quietude and pacification 
of the people within the limits of that State, now 
agitated by the rebellion? Have we a right to take 
raeangs and to use instruments, not in themselves 
absurd or unreasonable, to insure this most de- 
sirable result? It appears to me that there can- 
not be any doubt upon this point. Congress cer- 
tainly has the power to suppress insurrection: it 
has a right to protect, secure, and perpetuate the 
public tranquillity; and to this end to use the means 
which are natural and reasonable, adapted to the 
end. 
againstit. The Constitution declares, to be sure, 
** that no State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation,’’ &c. This arrangement which 
we are about to make with the State of Missouri 
does not fall'within this category, for | do not un- 
derstand it to be either a treaty, an altace, or a 
confederation. These terms relate particularly to 


foreign treaties of a political character, and do not | 


relate to the internal government of the Republic. 
Chey constitute ia themselves simply a restraint 


upon the States of the Union against entering into | 
any political and public treaty with a foreign Gov- | 
ernment or foreign Power; and such, I believe, | 
16 the sense in which they have been read by the | 
great text-writers upon the Constitution; and they 
have never, so far as I know, by our own publi- | 


cisis, been carried beyond that meaning. They 
are confined to foreign treaties of a public, politi- 
cal, or commercial character. But the next clause 
in the Constitution seems to carry upon its face a 
permission to the States to enter into arrangements 
or compacts with the Federal Government. 
in the following words: 


‘No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign Power, or engage in war unless 
actually invaded,” &c. 


Now, sir, the implication is to my mind irre- 
sistible that by the consent of Congress it iscom- 
petent for any two or more States to enter into 
any description of compact which they may deem 
necessary for the protection of their own domestic 
interests, no matter what may be the nature of 
that compact. By the consent of Congress, a State 
may lay tonnage duties; they may keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, although they can- 
not actually wage and carry on war except to re- 
pel invasion. “By the consent of Congress the 
may enter into any agreement or com 
other States or with a foreign Power. 


ct wi 
ow, sir, 


I discover nothing in the Constitution itself 


[tis | 


| stance, Congress in those compacts, has, I think 


| one that the compact upholding this trust was a 





the practical construction which has been placed 


upon this article of the Constitution has been in 
accordance With the views which I entertain. I 
think that in the case of every one of the new 
States on their being respectively admitted into the 
Union, the State uself has entered into a compact 
with the United States in reference to the public 
lands lying within its limits, and limitations and 
restraints have, under these compacts, been uni- 
formly imposed upon the sovereign power of those 
States in reference to the public lands. For in- || 
in all cases of new States, set apart the sixteenth 
section of the public lands in each township, asa 
fund for the support of primary schools for the | 
education of the children of the township, and 
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sometimes it has been placed in trust in the hands || 


of the State for the purposes of education. It has | 
been solemnly adjudged on more occasions than 


| valid, binding compact, binding upon the State 


and upon the Government of the United States, | 
and that it is in and of itself not merely a pledge | 


| of the faith of the State and of the Government of | 
| the United States, but that it has the effect of a 


law. | 


I can cite the attention of Senators also to some || 


other cases which are not without their interest, | 


| and which tend to corroborate the idea I have ad- 


| Maine and given to Great Britain; a portion also 


| from the State of Vermont. This was done under | 


| know not that any person has yet presented him- 
| self who has denied the validity of that treaty or 


| ernment of the United States with the consent of | 


| British Government by virtue of the Ashburton 


vanced. In 1842, the treaty commonly known as | 
the Ashburton treaty was entered into, and in and | 
by that treaty several of the New England States | 
were shorn of large portions of their territory. A 
large strip of country was taken from the State of 


was taken from the State of New Hampshire and 
given to the same Power, and another portion | 


the treaty-making power, to be sure, but by and 
with the consent of the States themselves, and I 


of the grants which were thus made by the Gov- 


the States. That land is at this day held by the 
treaty, which depends for its force and validity 
upon the assent of the States concerned. If in | 
this lam mistaken, I shall be glad to be corrected | 
by the Senators from Maine or New Hampshire. 
Let us apply the same principle to Missouri. 
She is now in a state of civil war; she has been 
engaged in it from the commencement of the rebel- 
lion down to the present time. One of the great | 
causes which produced the war, as weall know 
very well, although not perhaps the only cause, is 
the existence of the institution of slavery. The 
gallant loyal people of that State have shown a 
heroism, an endurance, a patience, and aconstancy 
under the calamities which the war has brought 
upon them worthy of all praise, worthy of the | 
endurance even of Romans in the palmiest days | 
of the republic. They have shown their fidelity 
to the old flag and to the old Government in every 
form in which loyalty and heroism could be ex- 
hibited. Sir, they have stood fast by us, although 
their fields have reeked with slaughter, although 
the banks of almost every stream within the 
limits of their beautiful State have been drenched 
with their blood; although almost every door-sill 
in their frontier settlements has been red with the 
blood of the inmates. That portion of her people, 
cutting themselves loose from the influences of | 
the secessionists, have made up their minds, in 
order to bring about the perfect pacification of the | 
State, and to make it a free State, to proceed to 
the emancipation of their slaves, and thus put an 
end to the great cause of controversy there. Sir, 
for one I am willing to aid them. fam willing to | 
go as far as the furthest will go in this humane | 
attempt. We do not intermeddle with the sov- | 
ereign rights of Missouri, but she comes to us by | 
her representatives in Congress, and asks of us 
the aid which we have promised to render her b 
our resolution of the last session. 








| 


I feel bound, | 


sacredly bound by the obligation of that resolu- || 


tion, and I cannot give it the construction which 
the Senator from Maine has given it, that it car- | 
ries with it no obligation on the part of Congress to | 
render this aid. 

ing words: 
“ That the United States ought to codperate with any State | 


which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving we 


such State pocuniary aid to be used by such 
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| discretion to compensate for the inconvenience, public and 


private, produced by such change of system.’’ 


I hold that resolution to be a pledge of the faith 
not merely of the United States asa political com- 
munity, but of the faith of every member of Con- 
gress who voted for it, that whenever a proper 


epee? shall be presented for extending aid 
i 


to any of these States, we will vote it. | can give 


| itno other construction. If there is anything that 
i . ° : : 
| is binding on my conscience in any actthat I have 


done here, it is the obligation expressed upon the 
face of that resolation. I hold it to be binding 
now, binding upon each of us who voted for it, and 
binding upon the Government of the United States; 
and I think the time has come now, when, in re- 
spect to Missouri, we ought to hasten, cheerfully, 
to extend aid to her, in order that she may rescue 
herself from the dangers which surround her. 

It is true that the resolution speaks of render- 
ing aid for the gradual emancipation of the slaves, 
I do notattach any importance to the word ** grad- 
ual.”? Whenever one of the border States or any 
loyal State comes to the conclusion that the time 
has arrived when it ought to commence taking 
steps for the emancipation of its slaves, whether 
that emancipation shall be immediate, or whether 
it shall be gradual, I hold myself bound by the 
spirit and intention of the resolution to come to 
the aid of that State; and I will not stop to dis- 
cuss, with the sharpness of an argument upon a 
demurrer to a special plea, what is the particular 
meaning of the word * gradual,” as contained in 
the resolution. I did not, however, understand the 
Senator from Ohio as making a pointon the word 
‘*eradual.’? The spirit of the resolution is that 
we shall come to the aid of these States; and Lam 
ready now, and shall continue to be ready at all 
times, to hasten to the assistance of any State that 
shall ask us for aid, whether that State shall be 
Missouri or Kentucky or Maryland or Delaware 
or any other loyal State within whose limits sla- 
very shall exist. It is important to us not only 
to keep our faith with those States, but it is im- 
portant to the country, in my judgment, that steps 
should be speedily taken for the removal of this 
great curse from the nation. 

I hope, sir, the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri to this clause will not be adopted; but 
with the exception of that, I shall with great 
| pleasure vote for the whole of his amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Michigan to the corresponding 
change which is proposed by the Senator frotn 
Missouri to the second section. As the commit- 
tee reported this bill, it provides for the payment 
of $20,000,000 to the State of Missouri in case it 
shall abciish slavery at any time before the 4th of 
July, 1876. The Senator from Missouri proposes 
to have the time enlarged; but that the State shall 
| only receive $10,000,000 if it abolishes slavery to 
take effect at any time after 1865; but he says if 
we receive but $10,000,000 for gradual emancipa- 
tion we must have a longer time; we cannot eman- 
cipate with $10,000,000, and have it take effect as 
| early as 1876; but give us until 1885, and we will 
accept $10,000,000 for gradual emancipation. He 
puts in thealternative; so that in considering this 
amendment we are to consider the fact that we 
reduce the amount one half. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir; but my idea is that 
thirteen years will be quite sufficient to bring about 
even gradual emancipation in Missouri. That is 
the idea I entertain. It seems to me that 1885 is 
a little too long to do what we can do within thir- 
teen years, if we do anything. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am opposed 
to the amendment of the Senator from Missourt. 
I am, with the Senator from Michigan, wilting 
to keep in good faith the resolution adopted by 
| the Senate and House of Representatives at the 
last session. I am willing to aid any State in the 
| gradual emancipation or in the immediate eman- 
| cipation of its slaves; but Iam not willing tbat 
we should bear, as the Senator from Missour' in- 
timates we should, the whole of this burden | 
am willing to aid the State. While I can see that 
| it will be of great consequence to the United States 
to be rid of slavery in Missouri, to make that 4 
| loyal State, it is also of great consequence to the 








hat resolution is in the follow- | State of Missouri in her future progress that she 


should be a free State: so that while the United 
| States reap a part of the benefit, Missouri is to 
reap a partof the benefit. I conceive it to be quite 
long enough that we put off this emancipation for 
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thirteen years, and pay for that gradual emanci- 
pation $10,000,000. 


Now, sir, I will tell you what [ am willing to 


do, and I will move so to amend the bill. Lam 
willing to give the State of Missouri $15,000,000 
if she will make that emancipation by the 4th of 
July, 1865, and I will give her $10,000,000 to 
make it by the 4th of July, 1876. I will give her 


$5,000,000 more to make it ten years soouer, and | 


fet us be rid of the evil that much sooner. I will 
make an inducement if I can to Missouri to be rid 
of her slaves at the earliest moment, and [ will 
give her more help and more aid the earlier she 
does it, because the United States will be the 


gainer by it: we shall be rid of this evil before the | 


war closes, and it will help us to close the war; 
but if we leave it for thirteen years, it will not 
ive us that aid that it ought to give. 
| want to go home, and say to my people—I 
want to say to the American people—that I did 


this for the great purpose of aiding to put down | 


the rebellion. I believe, as others do, that slavery 
has been the cause of the rebellion. I believe that 
when you kill that, and put it under your feet, re- 
bellion is under your feet; and the sooner youdo 


it, the sooner the rebellion will be suppressed. I | 


want to end this struggle; and I will vote to pay 


out money more liberally to put down rebellion | 


sooner than I will to put it down later. Let the 
thing be finished up by the 4th day of July, 1865; 
make the jubilee for the slave, as the Senator has 





described it, ten years earlier. 1 hope I shall live | 


to join with him in the glorious jubilee which he | 


talks about; but make it ten years earlier for the 
slave, and we will only rejoice the more when it 
comes around, because we shall have saved our 
brothers and our sons from the devouring fire and 
curse of this rebellion. We shall have more to 


rejoice with us; and I would rather pour out the | 


money of the Government than pour out the 
blood of its citizens. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri to 
the amendment of the committee. 


Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 1 ask for the yeas | 


and nays upon the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILKINSON. I should like to hear the 
amendment read. 

The Secretary read the amendment to the amend- 
ment, in line twenty-one of section one, to strike 
out the words ‘* 1876’’ and to insert ** 1885;’’ so 
that the clause will read; 


Nor unless said act shall provide that slavery or involun- | 
tary servitude within said State, except in punishment of 


crime, shall forever cease and determine on some day not 
later than the 4th day of July, 1885, and never afterwards 
be introduced therein. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Before the vote is taken | 


I will remark that, if this amendment shall be 


adopted, I shall desire the amount to be reduced. I | 
will frankly state to the Senator from New Hamp- | 
shire, who seems certainly to misapprehend my | 


ideas about this matter, that the very same differ- 
ence that exists here, apparently, amongst mem- 
bers, exists in my own Legislature. Some of them 
are in favor of immediate emancipation; some are in 
favor ofgradual emancipation. | wantto put the bill 
inthe alternative. If they prefer immediate eman- 
cipation with $20,000,000, let them take it; if they 
prefer gradual emancipation, then we will give but 
half the amount. I do not honestly believe that 
$15,000,000 will emancipate the slaves and pay for 


them, constitutionally, by 1865, nor by 1876. Lam | 
I have as much interest in the subject | 


sure of it, 


as the Senator can have. 
Mr. WILKINSON. Ifthe Senator will pardon 


me a moment—suppose we give, on the part of the | 


United States, $15,000,000, and suppose the State 
of Missouri adds $15,000,000 more. That makes 
$30,000,000, each party bearing its half; and that 
is $300 for each slave, man, woman, and child, if 
‘here be one hundred thousand in the State, as is 
raguventens and that is enough. 

r. HENDERSON. I hold in my hand the 
repert of the auditor of the State of Missouri, 


recently made to the Legislature of thatState. I | 


fad that in 1861, in the midst of civil war all over 
the State, with a very imperfect assessment, when 
the assessors could scarcely discharge their duties 
in Various counties, there were returns made from 
fifty-vight out of one hundred and fourteen coun- 
ies, Fifty-eight were assessed, and fifty-six not 
sasenned ~=In the counties assessed there were 











| $153,000,000, and 





seventy-one thousand and eighty-eight slaves, 
valued at $22,130,280. Itis a well-known fact in 
my State that the assessments made for the pur- 
poses of State taxation are scarcely ever more 
than half the value of the property. I hold in 
my hand the census of 1860, and I find that the 
assessed value of real estate in Missouri was 
that of personal property 


$113,000,000, making $266,000,000, and the real | 


value of both sorts of property in the State was | 


$501,000,000. The assessment for the purposes 


of State taxation, therefore, did not exceed one | 


half of the real value of the property. In 1861 
we were in the midst of a civil war there; prop- 
erty had depreciated much more than in 1860; 
perhaps the assessments made were even smaller, 
and a great deal of property was lefi out of the 
assessment; anil yet we find that the slaves of 


one half of the counties of my State were valued | 


at largely over $22,000,000. At the same rate the 
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tion unless itis gradual. He does not want any 
immediate emancipation, The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Witson,] with the very same in- 
tegrity of purpose, with the same desire te accom- 
plish the purpose, says he must have it immediate; 
and so says the Senator from New Hampshire. 
If the bill is to fall between the contrariety of 
opinion that I find here, let it fall at once. 

Mr. CLARK, The Senator misunderstood me 
if he understood me to say it must be immediate, 


| I said I was willing to give more to have it imme- 
_ diate; but | was willing to give $10,000,000 for 


real value of that property would be $44,000,000; || difficult for me to answer the question in full, but 


and one third of the slaves of the State were left 
out in the assessment entirely. 
were again in the midst of civil war in the State, 
when the assessment was much more imperfect, 
I find thirty-five counties out of one hundred and 


fourteen assessed giving thirty-eight thousand | 


one hundred and forty-seven slaves. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. 


Will the Senator allow | 


me to ask him why they did not have the whole | 


assessment of the State? 


Mr. HENDERSON. Because it could not be | 


taken in many counties. 
in some of the counties of the State, and an as- 


sessor would have been in danger of his life if he | 


had undertaken the business. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 


peared ? 


Is it not probable that | 
in those counties most of the slaves have disap- 


Mr. HENDERSON. I supposeinagreat many | 


| of them thata large number of the slaves have dis- 


appeared. In 1861, some counties were held by 
military authority, and they were assessed; in 


1862, other counties were held by the military || 


authorities, and they were assessed; but I do not 
think, with my knowledge of the State, that it 
would be fair to make any other than a fair aver- 
age of the loss as it is shown by the assessment 
of 1861. 

Mr. WILSON, of Missouri. 


If my colleague 


| will permit me a moment, [ will state that there is 


another reason why the assessment was not made 


Civil war was raging || 





for the present year. The assessors commenced || 


taking their lists on the Ist of September, and in 
many of the large counties the returns were not 
made up in time to be included in the report. For 
that reason many of the counties in which there 


was 110 obstruction to the civil authority appear | 
not to have been assessed for this return, and | 


they will be in due time returned to the office. 
Mr. HENDERSON. There is another fact 
which I may state also. In some of the counties 
there were no officers to take the assessment at 
all. There was, perhaps, no obstruction in those 
counties; but, owing to the condition of affairs 
existing in my State for several years past, we 
had no officers to take the assessment. I find, 


| 


then, thirty-eight thousand slaves in one third of 


the counties assessed in 1862, and the value of the 


slaves putdown at $8,411,606. There is but little | 


| 
| 


hands—than one hundred thousand slaves in the | 
I know it personally as a fact that prep- || 


over one third of the slaves actually assessed in 
thirty-five counties out of the one hundred and 
fourteen in the State, and there cannot be less, 
therefore—and I believe it is now conceded on all 


State. 
erty is never assessed in my State for the pur- 
poses of taxation at over one half its value. Then 
assuming—and we have no other criterion to go 


by—that this assessment is the same as that of | 


1860, and the real value of one third of the slaves 
of the State, as shown in 1862, would be the rise 
of $16,000,000. At the same rate it would take 
the rise of $40,000,000 to pay for them. Since 
this assessment, slaves havg largely risen in value 
in the State. 

I ask Senators, then, how can we adopt im- 
mediate emancipation upon $15,000,000? I say 
the thing is utterly impossible, utterly impracti- 
cable. 1 hope that the amendment | propose will 
be adopted. There are some Senators here, like 
the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. Sueaman,} who in- 
sist thatemancipation must be gradual in my State. 
He cannot vote for any proposition of emancipa- 





| cipation by the 4th of July, 1376. 


| 
| 





gradual emancipation, 
Mr. HENDERSON. I am very glad io hear it, 
Mr. LANE, of Kansas. I desire to ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire what difference 
there will be in the effect upon the present rebel- 
lion between a system of emancipation that closes 
in 1876 and a system that closes in 1885. 


Mr. CLARK. Well, Mr. President, it may be 


|| [ can see enough in the case, | think, to satisfy 
In 1862, when we | 


my own mind and to warrant me in voting for 
$5,000,000 more if it be immediate; because if the 
people of Missouri make up their minds that the 
thing is to come to an end and to come at once, 
they will return at once to their loyalty, and the 
rebellion will be the sooner suppressed; but if the 
emancipation is to be protracted and the day put 
off, these people may hope that something may 
turn up to save slavery,and they will be halfloyal, 
halfsecesh. I would rather have the thing determ- 
ined at once. 

Let me refer to the emancipation of the slaves 
in this District as an example. When that bill 
was before the Senate, I believe, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Suerman] was in favor of gradual 
emancipation in the District; other Senators were. 
We abolished it, and the evil ceased in a day, and 
the complaint of it almost ceased in a day, and 
we knew no more about it than if a gentle wave 
had gone over us; and then we were as quict as 
we were before. It is much like being cured of 
a disease in a day instead of having it linger for 
thirteen omtwenty years. The sooner we get rid 
of it the better. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let me ask the Senator, 
if a majority of the Missouri Legislature was not 
in favor of immediate emancipation, would he not 
be glad to see a system of gradual emancipation 
adopted in the State ? 

Mr. CLARK. I stated that 1 would propose 
an amendment giving $15,000,000 of bonds for 
immediate emancipation by the 4th day of July, 
1865, and giving $10,000,000 of bonds for eman- 
r I want to make 
it an object for the Legislature of Missouri te 
abolish it the sooner, and therefore I offer to give 
more money. Iam willing to take the one if I 
cannot get the other. I prefer the immediate eman- 
cipation, and will give more money for that; but if 
I cannot have that, Lam willing to pay $10,000,000 
for gradual emancipation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The Senator agrees with 
me exactly in one point; and that is, that if eman- 
cipation is to be adopted immediately, more money 
must necessarily be paid. 1 believe myself, so far 
as the results ina national point of view are con- 
cerned, that it would be a great deal better if im- 
mediate emancipation should be adopted; but let 
me say to the Senator that there are other benefits 
to result from gradual emancipation to a people 
situated as are the people of Missouri. Ido not 
know whether a majority of the Missouri Legis- 
lature would, under any circumstances, vote for 
immediate emancipation, I cannot tell what their 
feelings are on that subject. If they are not in 
fuvor of immediate emancipation this bill provides 
that they may adopt gradual emancipation. I say 
to the Senator that with $10,000,000 I do not be- 


| lieve emancipation can be carried out in the State 


between now and 1876. That is my impression; 
but if the policy is once inaugurated in the State, 
I believe the time will be shortened by subsequent 
Legislatures if they can possibly do it; and I think 
they can. It is all-important to make the first step. 
If there be any good in this thing, let one step be 
taken, and the other will follow as a matter of 
course. It is not material to be quibbling abont 
the time here; and it is only to present the argu- 
ment in favor of some sort of system of emanci- 
pation in the State that I desire that this amend- 
ment shall be adopted. 

Now, sir, the Legisletaes of Missouri cannot 
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ninke free any slaves in that State without paying 


for them [here are in the State say one hundred 
thousand slaves If they are all to be free within 
thirt 
wor Can it be done upon 
410,000,000? The Legislature, looking at the mat- 
ter in this light, may not be willing to adopt this 
system, and therefore | move to extend the time 
to 1885. If one step is taken in advance, in all 
probability a succeeding Legislature, or a conven- 


7, perhaps two thirds of those slaves 
ld have to be paid for 


tion to be convened in a short time, will finish the 
work. ‘The Senator will see that [have provided 
in the bill for shortening the time. Any subse- 


quent Legislature may shorten the time fixed. If 


this Legisiature takes one step, subst quent ones 
will take others; and therefore I say let this bill 
be passed in this shape. It is the best shape in 
which it can be passed, 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 


bill is of vital importance 


Mr. President, this 
to the that I in 
or eirlit years Kansas and Mis- 
heen antaronists, On one side of the 
ardent slaveholders, hating freedom and 
free men and fre On our side of the line 
we have ardent friends of freedom hating slavery 
in every form, For cight years we have been 
engaged in a War. 


people 
part represent, 
our have 
line are 


labor. 


So far as the people of Kan- 
sas are concerine d, they are desirous for peace on 
honorable terms with Missouri. The institutions 
of Missouri and Kansas should be similar. The 
itterests of the people of Kansas are clos: ly con- 
nected with those of Missouri. If Missouri goes 
ito the outhern confederacy Kansas is endan- 
gered. If Missouri goes North, Kansas will go 
North. 

Mr. POMEROY. We will not go out of the 


I Ai) 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 


fidence: 


I have as much con- 
in the intelligence and courage of the peo- 
ple of Kansas as has my colleague; but I know 
the important military position of Missouri; being 
in frontof us, between us and the western States, 
she would have largely the advantage. 

like the Senator from New 
Hlampshire if in time of peace the qué@stion was 


ee : 
I~ should to ask 


asked him, how much money will the people of 


New Hampshire give to extend the area of free- 
dom over sixty-five thousand square miles of this 
country, What would his answer be? I think I 
know the people of New Hampshire well cnough 
to know that the answer would be, * it is not to 
be estimated by dollars and cents.’’ Here it is 
wed to extend freedom over sixty-five thou- 
sund square miles of the best country on this con- 
tinent. Mi souri to-day, foragricultural resources 
and mineral wealth, is superter to any State in 
this Union. Give her freedom, and she will soon 
be in point of population and in wealth among the 
first States in the Union. Wenow havea Legis- 


prop 
i 


lature of our friends in session, who have come | 


up to Jefferson City to seeure peace and freedom 
to their State—men who are as sound as we are, 
and as loyal to freedom and the country, as desir- 
ous as we are to save the Union and to extend 
the area of freedom, They know the opinions of 
their constituents better than we. So far as lam 
concerned | proposed to coéperate with them, and 
not be higgling and bargaining to save a few dol- 
lars in the transaction. Our friends in the Mis- 
sourt Legislature are as anxious as we to save the 
country and secure freedom to that State. They 
say thatit will require $20,000,000 to secure free- 
dom by 1865, and that they can secure freedom by 
1885 with $10,000,000. h 
the sentiment of my constiwents when I say that 
lam prepared, in order to secure freedom to Mis- 
sourt,and thereby peace and prosperity to Kansas, 
to vote money enough to accomplish the object. 
Give Missouri freedom, and havdin secure friend- 
ship between her and Kansas; place her and Kan- 
sax together, shoulder to shoulder, and you have 
a barrier against the aggressions of slavery; and 
they can take the contract, if you please, to clear 
rebellion and slavery from the west side of the 
Mississippi river; they can successfully contend 
against Arkansas and Texas, Kansas and Mis- 
souri free, can muster inthe Army of the country, 
for the purpose of maintaining the Union, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand as gallant men as ever 
shouldered a musket. Then, | say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unite Kansas and Missouri, by the passage 
ofa bill that will secure freedom, either immediate 
or gradual, to the latter State. 1, of course, pre- 
fer immediate emancipation, but would give our 


I am confident 1 speak | 
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friends in the Legislature the alternative; if they 
cannot obtain the us take the other. 
My collearue sugevested yesterday that the im- 


one let 


mediate emancipation of slavery in Missouri 
would be a disadvantage to Kansas: that is, I sup- 
pose, that emigration would be diverted from Kan- 
sas to Missouri. My collearue forgot that the 
people of Kansas have forty-four million acres of | 
land open to the homestead bill, while Missouri 
has no such advantage to offer the emigrant. Give 
to Kansas afuture by giving freedom to Missouri, 
and close out this rebellion thereby; for I say to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and to the 
Senate, that, in my opinion, the passage of a law 
securing to Missouri either immediate or gradual 
emancipation, will be a severer blow against this 
rebellion than has been struck against ™, or that 
will be struck against it by any single victory. 
Announce to the country that Missouri is to be 
free, and the taking of Vicksburg will do us no | 
more good than will that victory. So far as lam 
concerned, if our Army in the field cannot gain 
victories for freedom and the country, [ propose 
to gain them in the Halls of Congress. This will 
be a victory potent in crushing out the rebellion, 
the inauguration of a system that will finally save 
the country. | 

While on the floor, Mr. President, I propose to 
say a word in reference to the constituency I rep- | 
resent. From what has been heard in this city 
some might be deceived into the belief that the 
people of Kansas were prepared to make terms | 
with traitors, Sir, after all the States have joined 
in agreeing to a compromise with treason, the 
State Lin part represent will be found saying to 
those States who have thus faltered in their duty | 
to the country, **do as you please, but so far as 
Kansas is concerned, we will fight this rebellion, 
and never consenting to a compromise that will 
part with one single inch of our original territory ; 
never consenting to any terms except those of sub- 
mission to the Constitution and the laws.”’ As 
evidence of the feeling of our people, I send to 
the Secretary an extract from the message of the 
Governor, recently elected, on this subject, which 
l ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
there be no objection. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


It will be read if 


“Tur Feperan Unton.—The Union is the nation—the 
Federal Government the Government of the nation. Those 
who administer it may, and must, represent a party; and 
its acts and measures, its principles and policy, should be 
considered and discussed with boldest and freest spirit; the 
freer the better. But the foe without or within, abroad or 
at home, who shall assail the Union, who shall seek to seize 
and overthrow the pillars of the Republic, must be mastered. 
Such foe, whoever he may be, strikes at our cominon life, 
and must be conquered by a common effort. 

“Tne ADMINISTRATION.—We stand by the Administra 
tion, then, because the Administration is the organized au- 
thority of the nation. Tt has labored to avoid our present 
troubles. It has sought Union in the spiritot Union. Ithas 
done nothing, proposed nothing, asserted nothing in opin- 
ion or principle, which invaded, or which threatened to in- 
vade, the rights of the States, or violate the letter or spirit | 
of the Federal Constitution. No entreaty, no appeal, no 


| forbearance has availed. By fraud and usurpation, the lead- | 


| States, is made palpable as the day. 


ers of the rebellion have compelled an unwilling people in | 
the South to defend them, and by ruthless violence and | 
reckless action have forced upon the country its fearful 
struggle for life. The Administration would save that. We 
sustain it, therefore, because in that life rests our hope of | 
liberty and happiness. 

* We stand by the Administration, too, because itavows 


the only principle upon which the life of the nation depends. || 


The Chief Magistrate of the Republic thus declares it: 

“<*Tn giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to 
the free, honorable alike in what we give and what we pre- 
serve.’ . * * * £The way is plain, peaceful, 
generous, just—a way, which, if followed, the world will 
forever applaud, and God forever bless.’ 

“ The tiery trial through which the Government is pass- 
ing is plain to all. As the purposes of the leaders of this 
causeless rebellion are unthreaded, their design to breed 
anarchy in the free, and establish despotism in the slave 
The white man, out- 
side of the favored class, will become a vassal in the South, 
if the rebel leaders of the South shall triumph. Nor can | 
the freemen of the free States escape the ill effects of their 
brothers’ thrall. The hope of the white race in these United | 
State, then, rests, not merely upon mastering the leaders of 
the rebellion, but in rooting out the cause of the rebellion 
itself. ‘The surest way,’ sfys Bacon, ‘ to prevent seditions 
is to take away the matter of them ; for, ifthere be fuel pre- | 
pared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come that 
shall set it on fire.’ Thus only can we assure freedom to 
the free. 

*“ Disunton.—Time was when the word disunion would 
startle the American ear wherever heard. That time has 
passed. It comes to us now in armed and bioody intent. 
But our obligation to meet it, in any and every form, is as | 
deep now as when the Government was first organized. | 


United, greatness and growth are ours—disunited, distrac- 
tion and desolation will be the result. The Union has in- 


| 
| 


a 
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sured to us every blessing. It has made the people aapny. 
Ithas developed the resources of the country, secured pears 
and <atety to every citizen, and made the Republic a home 
for the virtuous, brave, and free, whether born on ourown 
or foreigu soil, Disunion will thwart these good influences, 
and smite every hope of freedom. For the West, under the 
happiest results which may be anticipated, it means the 
abandonment of the Mississippi river, and its virtual seclu- 
sion from the sea-coast. For the Republic, separate confed- 
eracics, with perpetual war raging among them, inviting 
foreign interference, and involving the civilized world in 
the fearful conflict.” 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Mr. President, with 
a population of one hundred and six thousand 
souls, and a voting population of eighteen thou- 
sand, Kansas has her fourteenth regiment in the 
field. Notwithstanding this draft upon our pop- 
ulation, we have carried every single county in the 
State, with one exception, for the straight Repub- 
lican ticket. Our Governor speaks the honest sen- 


| timents of our people when he says Kansas stands 





| order, of peace, 


by the administration of the Government; she 
looks upon this rebellion as having been forced 
upon the country unjustly; and itis her determ- 
ined purpose to stand by the flag until the rebels 
are forced into submission; and he who attempts 
to speak for Kansas other than he does on the 
subject of this rebellion, knows but little of our 
gallant people. 

Mr. President, having confidence in the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Missouri, in their judg- 
ment and their zeal in the cause of emancipation, 
[ will follow the programme of the Senator from 
Missouri whe represents them on this floor, and 
vote for the amendments he has proposed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in requiring that a practical measure that 
shall secure the object intended shall be adopted, 
I have no fear of being accused of illiberality or 
of want of fidelity to the cause of the slave. I 
have a record, sir, of twenty-seven years, and no 
vote of mine during those years, for men or for 
measures or for principles, has been in support of 
slavery. The Senator from Missouri himself does 
not feel more deeply than I feel in favor of aiding 
his State to become a free State. I objected yes- 
terday to this extension of time to 1876, and more 
than all to the amendment now pending extending 


| it to 1885, and I do it because I care everything 


for time, while I care but very little for the money, 
precious as it now is tous. Lam willing to vote 
money to aid this great work of emancipation, of 
I would rather vote it to eman- 
cipate Missouri than to support the war in Mis- 


| souri made necessary there by the existence of 


slavery. I think, asa war measure, it is the wisest 
thing we can do to vote the necessary sum of 


money to get slavery at once out of that State, and 
| we are acting upon the question as a war measure, 
' and as a measure to put down this rebellion. 


Now, sir, if the Senator from Missouri will 
agree to fix the Ist day of January, 1865, or the 
4th of July, 1865, I will not dispute with him in 
regard to the sum of money. I will state té'that 
Senator the reason especially why I wish this 
emancipation policy in his State closed now. I be- 
lieve that the cause of this country is to triumph; 
that this foul slaveholders’ rebellion, broughtupon 


_ this country without any cause whatever, will be 


put down; but I do not believe when it goes down 


|, that the dark spirit that made this rebellion will 


| go down with it. I expect to see these Chambers 


filled again—not by the leading traitors who plot- 
ted treason here, who plunged this country into 
the fire and blood of revolution—but I do expect 
to see many of their disciples here who have fol- 
lowed them, who have sustained this rebellion; 
and | expect to see in these Chambers and in this 
Government again—not permanently, but tem- 
porarily—a large class of men who have been the 
obedient followers of the men who are now in re- 
volt, or who sympathize more or less to-day with 
rebels in arms. 

Here is a proposition to extend this time from 
1876 to 1885, twenty-two years. Weare to give 
$10,000,000 of our money, and they are to have 
their slaves for twenty-two years. When twenty 
years have passed away, they will have had 
twenty-two or twenty-three millions of money, 
and will have all their slaves still. Then suppose 
they choose to continue slavery. How are we to 
enforce it against the State? We have its plighted 
faith, but we have before had plighted faith in this 
country and that faith violated. If we allow the 


time to go to 1876, we agree to give $10,000,000, 
and they have their slaves and work their slaves 
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for thirteea years. They will have the money; 
they will have its accumulated interest, and stll 
what security have we except their pledge? 

Sir, | see the importance of making Missouri a 
free State now, and [| shall vote for a practical 
sjeasure for that purpose. I believe emancipation 
11 Missouri to be of transcendent importance—an 
mportance that I can hardly measure, and I want 
its benefits now. I want certainty; I want to 
} now that the thing is to be accomplished when 
| vote to tax the toiling men of my State to free 
the State of Missouri. [want to kuow that it is 


ance doubly sare now. The sentiment of the 
country may be perverted; the waves of reac- 
tion may roll over us; it may be the interest of 
political organizations to undo this noble work. 
Should that day come, not only our money would 
be lost, but the cause itself would be lost in that 
State. I have, as the Senator from Kansas has, 
a reasonable confidence in the people of Missouri; 
| have a reasonable confidence in all other people; 
but the experience of this country for the last 
twenty years should teach us that plighted faith, 
that truth and honor, that everything worthy of 
the confidence of mankind may be violated. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wish to suggest to the 
Senator that if this amendment should be adopted 


of which he is complaining, and which he thinks | 


may, if adopted, defeat emancipation in the State 
entirely, not one dollar will be appropriated from 
ihe Treasury for five years from to-day, not a 
bond will be issued. Under the amendment, the 
issue of bonds will ran through twenty years, and 
only $2,590,000 will be issued in five years, for 
they are to be in four equal installments. If we 
go on in a system of emancipation, baving inau- 


gurated it, in good faith for five years, I can as- | 


sure the Senator that never will we turn back. If |! 


there is to be any change, any possible change | 


from emancipation back to a state of slavery, it 
will occur in less than five years; and then the 
United States will never pay a dollar. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. The Sen- 
ator’s explanation does not break the force of my 
objection. 

There is another reason why I desire to have 
it now, and that is this: | am told that the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation has madé more uneasiness 


among the slaves in the State of Missouri than | 


anywhere else in the Union, and I am told so by | 
the President himself, on the information fur- | 


nished him by gentlemen in that State. The 


| slavery will go down in the rebel States. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I have very 
great confidence in the opinions of the Senator 
from Missouri. I know his earnest devotion to 
this policy of freedom in Missouri, and I want to 
call his attention to the fact that by the President's 
proclamation, if it be executed, the slaves are 
made free in the rebel States, in the State of Arkan- 
sas bordering upon Missouri. Ifthe proclamation 
shall be enforced and the country shail triumph, 
Now, lI 
ask the Senator if he believes that the one hundred 


| thousand slaves of his State, knowing this, will 
to be brought about, and | would make assur- || 


remain content in slavery until the year 1885? 
Will there not be discontent? Will there not be 
ill-will? Will not the slaves flock over the line of 
his State into other States? Will there not be bor- 
der troubles with Kansasand with other free States 
bordering upon Missouri? Sir, the retention 
of slavery for thirteen years, or for twenty-two 
years, will be tothe people there nothing buta pro- 
lifie source of trouble, of anxiety, and of danger. 
Therefore the sooner it is blotted out, the better. 
I think there is some justice due to the people 
held in bondage, and I think it of vital importance 
that the act should be done soon, so that there 
shall be peace, harmony, contentment, on the part 
of the entire population of the State of Missouri, 
free and slave. 

For this reason I am earnestly desirous that a 
day shall be fixed not later than the 4th of July, 
1865. I wish we could fix the Ist of January, 
1865; and if that be done I shall be willing to vote 
for the sum of money the Senator proposes. I 
must confess, however, that | am not a little sur- 


| prised at the large estimates put upon the value of 
} | 


slaves there. These estimates are contrary to all 
the intelligence we have received during the last 
few montlis, both as to numbers and value. 

Mr. HENDERSON. You can rely on what I 
state. I desire to ask the Senator if he has not 
entire confidence in the loyalty and good inten- 
tions of the Legislature of Missouri ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Entirely so. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Now, I ask him if they 
are not better judges of what ought to be done, 


| both with regard to emancipation in the State of 


| Missouri and the mode and manner of that eman- 
| cipation, than he himself, notwithstanding his ex- 


slaves of that State not being included in the eman- || 
cipation proclamation, not certain that emancipa- | 


tion will take place there, are discontented; and 
such has been the discontent of the slaves that it 
has more or less effect on the opinions of men in 
portions of that State. 


cellent judgment? 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I have great 
confidence in their intentions; but what security 
have we after all that the men who have been 
elected in Missouri are to remain in power? They 
may be defeated at the very nextelection. If this 


| bill is stinted; if it is put in any form so that the 


Mr. HENDERSON. I will state that some two | 


or three weeks ago I received information from the 


State of Missouri, on this subject. I do not know | 
whether it was the result of the proclamation, or | 


what it was; but, in one or two counties of the 
State, some trouble did occur with the slaves. A 
military commander, as | was informed, received 
into his camp the slaves of loyal men, any num- 
ber of them, and refused to ddiver them up. I 
did take that information to the President, and | 
think that measures have been adopted to quiet all 
difficulties upon the subject. I am not sure that it 
was the President’s proclamation that caused the 
difficulty; but I think itis the same difficulty that 
has been in existence in the State ever since the 
passage of the confiscation act, lastsummer. Mil- 
itary commandershave frequently takentheground 
that when slaves come into their lines, they are 
forbidden to surrender them to their owners. They 
Say that they cannot do it without violating the 
article of war that we adopted here at the last ses- 
Sion, that they cannot do it because the confisca- 
tion law says that they cannot determine the loy- 
alty or disloyalty of the owner. Lam aware that 
a good deal of difficulty has existed ever since the 
passage of thatlaw, but I do not know thatit has 
occurred any more frequently since the proclama- 
tion than before, perhaps notso much so, because 
the State is notas much occupied by troops now as 
it was at a previous day. 

These difficulties are nearly over, and if this bill 
be passed I am satisfied that the State itself, by its 
own authorities, will adopt a system of emancipa- 
tion that will forever close all difficulties in the 


State. 





| that very thing. 


| 


opponents of emancipation can carry that State, 
they will endeavor to do it; and if the events of 
the country should sustain that class of men, itis 
vossible they may overthrow this entire policy. 
Therefore I say that I do not want the time 
changed, and if it be necessary to vote the sum 
stated by the Senator, I will do so most cordially, 
because | am ready to vote whatever amount Is 
necessary to accomplish the object; but I want the 
certainty of the object; and I think if the time is 
postponed we shall not have that security. That 
the Senator intends that we shall have it, and that 
the loyal men in that Legislature so intend, I en- 
tertain no doubt whatever. As to the amount to 
be paid to aid emancipation, and the mode of do- 
ing it, I think we are to have some opinions. We 
are to be held to a rigid responsibility for our ac- 
tion; and while we give all confidence to the in- 
tentionsand the judgments of the emancipationists 
of Missouri, we must exercise our own judgments 
and act upon our own responsibilities. 

Mr. FOSTER. The honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, without intending it, has made 
perhaps the best argument in favor of the amend- 
ment reported from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary to the House bill; and that, although yester- 
day he wes amazed at the committee for reporting 
such an amendment. He says that he is prepared 
to vote the sum asked for, provided this emanci- 
pation can be prompt. He names the 4th of July, 
1865, though he says he would prefer the Ist of- 
January next. 

Now, Mr. President, the amendment reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary provides 
g. It provides for the payment of 
$20,000,000 in the bonds of the United States, if 
the Legislature of Missouri shall abolish slavery 


within the State by the 4th of July, 1865. It is 
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ment of the committee extending this, under cer- 
tain circumstances, and giving the State the ben- 
efit of bonds to the amount of 810,000,000 up to 
the year 1876. It makes an alternative propo- 
sition of that description, and it provides that 
bonds shall not be issued except in installments, 
if that be done; and L intimated yesterday that I 
had no doubt but that the present Legislature 





| would probably accept the provision fixing the 


| and, therefore, it 


time at 1865, rather than a longer period; and the 
honorable Senator hus gone on and given, as it 
seems to me, very Weighty reasons why they will 
probably adopt that time. He says, and says, 
no doubt, with great propriety, that slavery in the 
State hereafter will be a source of great annoy- 
ance; that, situated as the State is, slaves will be 
escaping. The present Legislature the honorable 
Senator has confidence in, and believes that they 
are desirous, honestly and earnestly, of making 
ita free State; but he suggests the possibility of 
some reaction in the public mind, and that a sub- 
sequent Legislature may not be of the same char- 
acter. This amendment of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee contemplates just that condition of things; 
proposes to grant this sum of 
$20,000,000 if they will abolish slavery by the 4th 
of July, 1865, and puts it in their power to do it, 
and to receive all the money, in case they think 
it proper; just the very idea which the honorable 


| Senator wishesto carry out, and which this amend- 


ment willenable that Legislature tocarry out. The 
present Legislature, however desirous to abolish 
the institution, must have the means, must have 
the present means. This provides it, and does 
not provide a larger sum than I understand the 
honorable Senator to be willing to vote for, if it 
will effect the object. It will,as he believes, and 
as | believe, and as the honorable Senator from 
Missouri believes, effect the object; and it is bet- 
ter, it seems to me, that we stand, therefore, on 
the amendment reported by the committee, which, 
l think, all agree will effect the object. The only 
difference of opinion is that it appropriates more 
money than may be necessary, but the mistake 


| of a few millions too much is not fatal; the mis- 


take of a few millions below the point will be fatal. 
It is certainly better, therefore, and safer, to err 


| by excess than by defect. 


|} in the chair.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Suerman 
The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri, on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, to strike 
out * seventy-six,’’ and insert * eighty-five.”’ 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, there seems 
to be a contrariety of opinion here on the ques- 
tion of amount and the question of time. ‘There 
is nocontrariety of opinion, so far as | have heard 
expressed, on the policy of this measure. My 
desire is to vote to give what may be necessary 


| to accomplish the result, and my desire and wish 


is that that result may be accomplished at the 
earliest possible period. For myself, after all [ 
have heard here from all sides of the Chamber; 
after having heard what has been the action of 
this Legislature of Missouri now in session, that 


| they have asked for $25,000,000 to enable them to 


| immediately emancipate the slaves in Missouri, 


my own judgment has arrived at this result: I 


| prefer myself to meet the Legislature of Missouri; 


| abolish it now. 


they propose to act, and have said what they are 
willing to do. If we give them $25,000,000, they 
I am willing, however, that an 
alternative proposition shall be offered to them. 
I am willing to say this, that if they will abolish 
it now; if the Legislature now in session wil! pass 
an actof immediate emancipation, they shall have 
the $25,000,000 that they ask for, and let them 
settle with the holders of slaves at once, and have 


'anend to it. [would be willing to give them the 


$20,000,000 proposed in the bill of the committee, 
provided they will have iteffectually done by 1866. 
1 would be willing to give $15,000,000, if they 
would have it done by 1876. I would be willing 
to give the sum of $10,000,000 if the act could 
now be passed which will secure the total aboli- 
tion and extinguishment of slavery by 1885. I 
should prefer to meet what the Legislature of 
Missouri have said they are now willing to do, 
and said it by overwhelming votes. When we 
are entering into an arrangement of this kind, lL 
desire to enter into it in a way to make it effect- 
ive. If we make a proposition which fails, it is 
worse than to make no proposition atall. It is 


true that there is another provision in the amend- || the source of irritation and vexation and trouble. 
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1 would prefer to make it effective; and as the 
chairman of the Military Committee, and all who | 
have spoken, look upon this as a war measure, | 
settling the question in Missouri, so far as that 
State is concerned, making her, in fact, in sympa- 
thy and in interest bound firmly to the Union. 
At the same time, the question of the abolition of | 
slavery in the State, isa question about which the | 
Legisiature must be permitted to exercise some | 
discreuon, and alternative propositions are but 
just to be presented to them. We ought to gain 
a little something from the history of the past. 
Rhode Island is a good free State; Connecticut is 
a glorious free State, so are New York and Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. How have all these | 
States conducted Serene lth on this troublesome 
question of emancipation of the slaves within 
their limits? Rhode Island led the way by enact- 
ing in 1784: 


** That no person born within this State, on or after the 
lst day of March, A. D. 1784, shall be deemed or consid- 
ered a servant for life, or a slave; and that all servitude for 
life or slavery of children, to be born as aforesaid in conse- 
quence of the condition of their mothers, be, and the same 
is hereby, taken away, extinguished, and forever abolished. 

‘* Sec. 9. And beit further enacted, That every child born | 
on or after the said Ist day of March, A. D. 1784, whose 
mother is or shall be a sinve, shall be supported and main- 
tained by tne owner of the mother until such child arrives 
at the age of twenty-one years, provided the owner of the 
motber shall during that time hold her in slavery.”’ 

They further provided— 

“That all persons holden in servitude or slavery, who 
shall be emancipated by those who claim them, shall be 
supported in the same manner as other paupers, if they 
shail become chargeable : Provided, They shall be at the 
time of their emancipation under the age of thirty years, and | 
of sound body and mind; to be judged of and determined 
by the town councils of the towns in which they may re- 
side; and that all persons holden in servitude or slavery, 
who may not be of the description last mentioned, and who 
ehall be manumitted or emancipated by their owners, or 
who shall not be emancipated according to the provisions 
of this act, shall be maintained and supported at the cost 
and charge of their owners, their heirs, executors, or ad- 
ministrators, if they shall ever become chargeable to the 
town or towns in which they shall reside.’’ 


This was the law of Rhode Island. What was 
the law of Connecticut? Connecticut provided, 
about the same time, by an act passed in 1784— 

“That no negro or mulatto child that shall, after the Ist 
day of March, 1784, be born within this State, shall be held 
in servitude longer than until they arrive to the age of 
twenty-five years, notwithstanding the mother or parent of 
such child was held in servitude at the time of its birth; but 
such child, at the age aforesaid, shall be free, any law, usage, 
or custom to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

it was provided also, in 1792, that certain slaves, | 
not less than twenty-five years of age nor more 
than forty-five years of age, might be emancipated 
under certain provisions of the statutes in the State 
of Connecticut. This was the system adopted by | 
that State. And now, sir, what was the act of the 
great State of New York on this question of eman- 
cipation? New York provided, in 1799— 

* That every child born of a slave within this State after | 
the 4th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1799, shall be 
free. but shall remain the servant of the owner of his or her 
mother, and the executors or administrators of such owner, 
in the same manner as if such child had been bound to ser- 
vice by the overseers of the poor, and shall continue in such | 
service, if a male, until the age of twenty-eight years, and 
ifa female, until the age of twenty-five years.”’ | 

The State of New York entered first on this 
system in 1799, but in 1817 it passed another act | 
in which it declared that all slaves born a to 
i799 should be free in 1827, and upon the year 
1827 arriving all the slaves of New York were 
This was her system of emancipation. 

Now, sir, if we look at the action of the great 
State of Pennsylvania in that act of her Legis- 
lature which was drawn by Benjamin Franklin, | 
the author and founder, they say, of the first abo- | 
lution society in the United States, it is provided 
in that act— 

“That all persons, as well negroes and mulattoes as 





free. 


others, who shall be born within this State from and after || 


the passing of this act, shall not be deemed and considered | 
as servants for life, or slaves; and that all servitude for life, 

or slavery of children, in consequence of the slavery of | 
their mothers, in the case of all children born within this | 


State from and after the passing of this act as aforesaid, || 


shall be, and hereby is, utterly taken away, extinguished, 
and forever abolished: Provided always, and be it further | 
enacted, ‘That every negro and mulatto child bora within | 





| was passed March 1, 1780. 
| the action of the State of New Jersey? 


| most of all things, is to range the great State of 





| different from what they are at the present time. 





this State after the passing of this act as aforesaid (who | 


would, in case this act had not been made, have been burn | | 


aservant for years, or life, or slave,) shall be deemed to be, 
and shall be, by virtue of this act, the servant of such per- | 
son, orhis or her assign, who would in such case have been 
entitted to the service of such child, until such child shall 


Mr. DAVIS. Willthe honorable Senator please 
to give us the date of that act? 


| 
; i] 
attain unte the age of twenty-eight years.” 1 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. The act of Pennsylvania? | 
Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. The act of Pennsylvania | 


Now, sir, what was 


an act was passed ‘‘ for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, and other purposes respecting slaves,”’ | 
wherein it was provided— 


* That every child born of a slave within this State since 
the 4th day of July, 1804, or which shall hereafter be born 
as aforesaid, shall be free, but shall remain the servant of 
the owner of his or her mother, and the executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns of such owners, in the same manner as 
if such child had been bound to service by the trustees or | 
overseers of the poor, and shall continue in such service, if 
a male, until the age of twenty-five years, and if a female, 
until the age of twenty-one years.” 


Mr. President, I beg simply to refer to these 
statutes for the purpose of showing that, on the 
question as to the mode of conducting this great 
scheme of emancipation, it isa matter of wisdom 
to leave it to the Legislatures of the States inter- 
ested; at all events, to leave to them an alterna- 
tive. Therefore I think that the idea is a wise one 
to propose to the State of Missouri to grant a cer- 
tain sum if this emancipation be made immediate, 
and acertain other sum if it be made more remote, 
so that the sum given by the United States shall 
be in proportion to the time when her act of eman- 
cipation shall take effect. 

Mr. President, I state frankly for myself, that 
I should prefer to meet the State of Missouri pre- 
cisely on her proposition which has passed her 
Legislature as I am informed, and that is, that if 
we give $25,000,000 she will wipe out slavery, and 
that shall be the end of it in the State of Missouri. | 
If, however, it is not to be ended until 1866, I 
would be willing to give the sum proposed by the | 
committee; if in 1876, | would be willing to give 
$15,000,000; if not until 1885, | would be willing 
to give $10,000,000. 

Mr. President, the truth is that what I desire 


Missouri on the side of freedom; and, so far as | 
the moral power of that act is concerned, it is not 
so essential that she shall knock off the chains 
from every slave to-day, or to-morrow, or next 
year, if she shall strike the blow which gives free- | 
dom, of necessity, to all the people of that State. 
But, sir, 1 did not rise to take up the time of the 
Senate; but having listened to this contrariety of 
opinion, I have ventured to express my own view. 
I shall support the measure, because I believe it 
will have the effect, and I desire to meet the State | 
of Missouri. Our friends, the friends of the 
Union, the friends of emancipation, are now in 
the Legislature; they have been elected there on 
this very question; they have the power to act, 
and now is the time for us to act with them. 
Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, nearly twelve 
months ago the Congress of the United States 
passed a joint resolution the purportof which was 
that the United States ought to give pecuniary aid | 
to such of the slave States as would provide, b 
acts of emancipation, for the manumission of their | 
slaves, by way of compensating those States for | 
the inconvenience which might arise from that | 
change of system. I suppose now the question 
is not open to us whether or not that was wise, 
expedient, politic statesmanship. Perhaps, if it 
were a new question, at this moment Congress 
might think differently of it, and might hesitate 
to pass suchanact. It will be recollected that at 
that time the considerations which moved us were 








Then we were anxious to enlist on the side of 
emancipation all of the border States. Then it was 
considered to be prudent and politic to encourage 
a sentiment favorable to the gradual emancipation 
of slavery in those States. Then it was thought 
wise and prudent to pass the resolution to which 
I have alluded. 

Now, sir, I for one acknowledge the binding 
force of the obligation thereby created. Acting 
upon that public faith thus expressed, Missouri 
comes here and says that she is ready to respond, | 
that she takes the United States at their word, | 
that she is prepared to enter now on the work of | 
emancipating the slaves in that State; and taking | 
the act before us as her proposition, as I am ver 
much inclined todo, coming hereas it does thro h 
the advocacy chiefly of one of her Senators, if not 
both, we have this proposition presented to us by 
the State of Missouri: ‘* we are disposed to strike 
with the Government of the United States, pro- 
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vided you will give us the sum of $10,000,000 to 
| enable us to do so upon a system of gradual eman- 


cipation; or if you will give us $20,000,000 we 
will do it now; it shall be immediate, absolute, 
unconditional.’’? At first blush it would seem a 


| lite shrewd on the part of Missouri; it looks a 


little like driving a bargain with the Government 
of the United States, but on reflection I am in- 
clined to think it is not so. I understand this 
alternative proposition to be the result of a prac- 
tical difficulty which that State encounters in ap- 
proaching the subject. That difficulty has been 
explained by the honorable Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Henperson,] who takes so large an 
interest in this question. I understand it to be 
substantially this: if you will give us time to bring 
this thing about, we can do it for $10,000,000, but 
it requires time; it must be gradual; we must have 
time to shape our legislation, to change our con- 
stitution possibly, to gather a convention, &c., 
but if you will give us a sum that will be regarded 
as an equivalent for the value of the slaves at the 
present moment so as to overleap the difficulties 
in the constitution, the provisions which hamper 
us, inghat event we will go for immediate emanci- 
pation. And so I understand that the alternative 
proposition which is presented to us, $10,000,000 
in the one case and $20,000,000 in the other, grows 
out of the practical difficulty that would attend 
immediate emancipation in Missouri, on account 
of the provisions of her constitution. 

Iam very much disposed, reasoning from the 
facts I have been able to gather, to take the small- 
est sum andthe longest ume. Thatis my feeling 
on the subject; and if I could control affairs in that 
State, | should feel quite safe on that ground; 
and I would say to the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, “‘we must take the House bill, grant 
$10,000,000, and give you your own time.”” Mr. 
President, I do not feel the force of the argument 


| for immediate emancipation as it has been pre- 


sented here by Senators, from both sides of the 
Chamber I believe. Sir, I rely upon the initiation 
of the measure. I will give $10,000,000 to have 
the measure initiated, begun under circumstances 
that will authorize the fair inference that it will be 
finally consummated; and I would not give a 
farthing under any circumstanees or under any 
assurances of the friends of emancipation in Mis- 
souri, which were not backed by facts and cir- 
cumstances and events so potent in and of them- 
selvesas to render emancipation in Missouri prac- 
ticable and feasible. 

I believe that a large portion of the people of 
Missouri entertain the feeling and the sentiment 
and the spirit exhibited here by the honorable 
Senator from Missouri; and that is the earnest of 
success. I am willing to give $10,000,000 to aid 
the honorable Senator and the people of Missouri 
in initiating this measure. They have elected, it 
is said,a Legislature friendly to emancipation. 
They have elected a Legislature, through great 
woahie and tribulation, who are friendly to the 
initiation of a policy of gradual or immediate 
emancipation, as the circumstances shall warrant. 
They are ready to vote, it, if the Congress of the 
United States will give them the means to enable 
them to do so. ell, sir, with the events that 
surround us, with the course of events which are 
traveling unmistakably on to emancipation in 
Missouri, I have no hesitation at all in believing 
that if we grant them the money they will take 
the first step, and having taken the first step, the 
othersteps necessarily follow by the force of events 
that are in existence to-day. And, sir, my belief 
is that slavery will be emancipated in Missouri, 
whether you vote the $10,000,000 or not. Slavery 
cannot survive in Missouri ten years any how, 
and my conviction to-day is, that if Congress does 
nothing Missouri will be a free State. The noble 
sentiments uttered by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri in this debate in the last two days are 
an earnest that it will be so. He tells you that 
whatever your action is he will go forward; he 
is for emancipation; he is for putting that Stave 
on the side of the free States; and I trust the pev- 
ple of Missouri have caught his spirit; and my 
conviction is that it will be a free State independ 
entofyouraction. Then why give the $10,000, 000° 
Why, sir, as a military measure, I would give 
$10,000,000 to-day to have the people of Missourt, 
through their constituted agents and representa- 
tives, say to the world that they are on the side 
of the free States and of freedom. Jf Missour), 
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that great State lying in the center of the conti- || 
nent, would speak the word, ‘* we aft on this side || 
in this great contest; we are on the side of free- || 
dom, free men, and free labor,”’ it would be worth 
$10,000,000 to have the word spoken, and to have | 
it spoken now, and to place that State on the side 
of the Government of the country. Therefore, 
sir, | should with the greatest pleasure vote for 
this bill as it came from the House of Represent- 
atives. I would prefer to have the smallest sum 
and the longest time. That will be cheapest to 
the Government; it best comports with the con- 
dition of the Treasury; and moreover, gradual 
emancipation on the whole, [ am inclined to think, | 
js most in harmony with the interests of that State. 
Such a measure as that, as a general measure for 
emancipation, must be most in harmony with any 
policy which could be inaugurated. But, sir, it 
is evident enough that the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, who takes so large an interest in this | 
measure, feels that the other alternative of this | 
proposition is necessary. It may be that it will | 
a found necessary, to accommodate ourselves to 
the wishes and purposes of Missouri, that she 
should have the $20,000,000. It may be that the 
Legislature would prefer that, and it may be that | 
the whole proposition will fail unless we give that 
alternative. I think the honorable Senator from 
Missouri so understands it, so feels it. If I thought 
it were so, 1 certainly should not withhold the 
vote. I should be very much inclined to follow | 
himinthateven. Lamsure that twelve monthsago | 
all of us would gladly have given the $20,000,000 | 
to Missouri fora pledge that she would make her | 
soil free in 1865. If it were necessary, | certainly | 
would not be disposed to withhold a vote from 
that proposition at the present time. 

I have, Mr. President, said all that I desired to 
say in rising, simply to explain the vote I feel 
called upon to give; and I should not have felt it 
necessary to say this much if there had not been 
so greata one in the opinions of Senators 
as expressed on both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. LATHAM. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Mr. GRIMES called for the yeas and nays, and || 
they were ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Before the vote is taken I wish 
to state that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ten Eyck] has been called home by intelligence 
of the sickness of a relative. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, re- | 
sulted—yeas 12, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Hicks, Kennedy, Latham, McDougall, | 
Nesmith, Powell, Rice, Richardson, Saulsbury, Turpie, 
Wail, and Wilson of Missouri—12. 

NAYS—Meeasrs. Anthony, Arnold, Clark, Collamer, Dix- 
on, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harding, 
Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Howard, Howe, King, Lane 
of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, 
Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, Willey, and Wil- 
son of Massachusetts—28. . 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri, to strike out ‘‘ seventy-six’ and insert 
‘‘eighty-five.”’ 

_ On the question being taken by yeas and nays, 
it resulted—yeas 16, nays™22; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, 


Doolittle, Harris, Henderson, Howe, Lane of Kansas, Mor- 


rill, Powell, Richardson, Sherman, Willey, and Wilson of 
Missouri—16. 

._ NAYS—Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harding, Harlan, Hicks, Howard, 
King, Lane of Indiana, Latham, McDougall, Pomeroy, 


Rice, Sumner, ‘Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson 
of Massachusetts—22. 


So the amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Suerman 
in the chair.) The nextamendment proposed by | 
the Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The Secretary read it. In line eleven, section | 
two, after the word ** bonds,’’ to insert the words | 
“to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000;”’ so 
that the clause will read: 

But should it provide for the termination of slavery ata | 
date subsequent to that last named, then said bonds, to an | 


amount not exceeding $10,000,000, shall be delivered in four 
equal instaliments, &e. i} 


Mr. HENDERSON. Inasmuch as the Senate 
has seen fit to retain the time fixed in the bill of 
the committee, making emancipation to commence |} 
in a very short period, or to be completed within 
a very short period in the State, I shall ask a vote | 
on a proposition to insert a higher sum than | 
$10,000,000 in that particular place. The way it | 
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now stands it woul 


d give us $20,000,000 to eman 
I wish to move an amend- 
ment by inserting there $14,000,000. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
can modify his own amendment. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The amendment alluded 


to by the Senator from Missouri, inserting 


The Senator 


$10,000,000, I believe, has been already adopted. | 


Mr. HENDERSON. Noa, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
has a right to modify his own amendment. 

Mr. HOWARD. I hope that the amendment 
as modified will be reported. 

The Secretary read the amendment as modified; 
to insert in section two, line eleven, after the word 
**bonds,’’ the words *‘to an amount not exceed- 
ing $14,000,000 in the aggregate;’’ so that the 
clause will read: 

But should it provide for the termination of slavery at 
a date subsequent to that last named, then said bonds, to an 


amount not exceeding $14,000,000 in the aggregate, shall 
be delivered in four equal installments. 


Mr. HENDERSON. 


An amendment has al- | 


ready been adopted in the seventh line of the sec- | 


tion by which it is provided that if the State shall 
emancipate in full by the 4th of July, 1865, it 
shall receive $20,000,000. Asthe committee first 
reported the bill, they gave the State $20,000,000, 
provided the emancipation was completed by 1876. 
1 thought it would be preferable toextend the time 
to 1885, and to reduce the amount, as a great 
many Senators did not like to vote for $20,000,000. 


| My impression is that emancipation cannot be 


effected and completed, under a gradual system, 
by 1876, a short period of thirteen years, with 
thatamount. If, however, the Senate think oth- 
erwise, and see fit to adopt $10,000,000, they can 
vote down this amendment; but under the vote 


of my Legislature, I feel that it is my duty to | 


make this proposition, and to obtain the sense of || 
| the Senate upon it. 


I therefore ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. GRIMES. 


controversy as to what the purport of this amend- 


There seems to be some slight | 


mentis. | understand the first proposition is, that | 


if the State of Missouri shall emancipate her slaves 
by 1865 the Government of the United States shall 
pay to the State $20,000,000. 
on which we are now about to vote is the prop- 
osition of the committee, that if she shall eman- 
cipate by 1876 the Government shall pay her 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON. No, sir; the committee 
reported in favor of $20,000,000. 

Mr.GRIMES. 1 desire to know whether this 
amendment reduces the sum from $20,000,000 
to $14,000,000, or raises it from $10,000,000 to 
$14,000,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON. It reduces the report of 
the committee from $20,000,000 to $14,000,000. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I thought your amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. HENDERSON. No, sir. I offered two 
amendments, connected together, to extend the 
time to 1885 and reduce the amount; one depended 
on the other. Inasmuch as the Senate defeated 
the one in regard to the time, | desire to increase 
the other as regards the sum. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. [really do not understand 


The proposition | 


it now.> The eleventh line reads, ‘* bonds of the | 


United States to the amount of $20,000,000.’’ How 
does that stand at the present time? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. That is stricken out. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Whatis inserted in place | 


of it? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No amount whatever. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. How does it read ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That was stricken out on 
motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; what is the 
present condition of the bill? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The eleventh line now 
reads, ‘* bondsof the United States, in the manner 
hereinafter provided ;’’ and then the Senator from 
Missouri proposes that the $20,000,000 shall come 
in after the word ‘‘ bonds,’’ in the eighth line; so 
as to read, ‘‘ the President shall cause bonds to 
the amount of $20,000,000,’’ &c. I believe that 
amendment has been adopted in the eighth line of 
the second section. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Then the Senator from 


L GLOBE. 
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| case the emancipation is gradual, and 
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of slavery did not take place as soon as 1865, and 
that the State of Missouri took more time, they 
should have but $10,000,000. That amendment 
we have not acted upon. Now he proposes to 
withdraw his seneainaais for $10,000,000, in 

yut in 
$14,000,000; and that is the question now Sifore 
the Senate, whether we shall vote to allow thera 
$14,000,000 in case they take until 1876 to get rid 
of slavery. 


Mr. CLARK. 





I will ask that the section be 


reported as it stands. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Mis- 


sourl proposes these amendments to the second 


| section of the bill. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. How does it come in then? 
Mr. CLARK. Letit be read; then we will un- 
derstand it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The second 


| section will be read as it will stand if amended as 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri, in order 
| that Senators may understand it. 


The Secretary read it, as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That in case the law or act of 


| emancipation to be adopted by said State shall provide for 


the fulland perfect manumission of all slaves therein on 
or before the 4th day ot July, A. D. 1865, and the future 
exclusion of the system of slavery from the State for 

ever thereafter, the President shall cause the said bonds to 
the amount of $20,000,000 to be prepared and delivered as 
aforesaid immediately on the passage of said act. But 
should it provide for the termination of slavery ata date 
subsequentto that last named, then said bonds, to an amount 
not exceeding $14,000,000 in the aggregate, shall be deliv 

ered in four equal installments, dated from the passage of 
said act to the time when slavery shall cease under its pro- 


| Visions. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Does not the provision 


| now stand in this way: “* said bonds to an amount 


not exceeding $10,000,000 in the aggregate ?”’ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It was proposed but not 
adopted. ‘The Senator from Missouri has modified 
his amendment. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


I think I can state in a 


| word just precisely how itstands. The committee 


have reported in favor of giving $20,000,000 in 
bonds provided slavery shall be abolished in M®&- 
sourit by 1876. They provide that if itbe abolished 


| by 1865 the bonds shall be given all atonce on the 
| passage of the act; and if it be abolished after 


1865, but before 1876, then the bonds are to be de- 
livered in four equal installments. That is what 
the committee propose. Inasmuch as we have 
rejected the proposition to extend the time to 1885 


' and confined the longest period to 1876, the Sen- 
| ator from Missouri now proposes, as | understand 


| which the committee reported. 


| would defeat the other proposition. 





his proposition, to stand on the bill as the com- 
mittee reported it, issuing $20,000,000 if it is done 
by 1865; but he proposes, if it is done after 1865 
and before 1876, it shall be reduced to $14,000,000. 
He wants to propose the alternative, and he makes 
the proposition even better for the nation than that 
I shall therefore 
sustain his proposition. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I owe it to myselfsimply 
to state this fact: I did not suppose the Senate 
Of course I 
prefer the bill as reported by the committee to tle 
proposition I now make; but my reason for offer- 
ing it and proposing to extend the time, was that 
the Senator from Ohio and other Senators told me 
they wanted gradual emancipation. The Senator 


| from Massachusetts end others stated to me that 


they would not vote for more than $10,000,000. I 


| so understood them; but I am glad to be assured 
| to-day thatl misunderstood what the Se nator from 


Massachusetts said yesterday on that point. [ 
then, in order to accommodate the bill to the views 
of different members, desired to extend the time 
in the one case, and lessen the amount of money 
appropriated, provided that extended time were 
granted. I prefer the bill as it came from the com- 
mittee; butinasmuch as you have voted down the 


| extension of the time, | make this proposition. If 
| the Senate will permit the amendment of the com- 
| mittee to stand as it is, I shall of course prefer it. 


| Senator from Misgouri a question. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to ask the 
Is not his 


proposition, in fact, two parts of the same thing ? 


| One was that if slavery was abolished by a certain 


| were to be 


| Missouri proposed further, in case the abolition |: 


day in 1865, then the $20,000,000 were to be paid , 
and if it extended to a longer period, $10,000,000 
paid. 
Mr. HENDERSON. If it extended to 1885. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. ‘Ata date subsequent 
to that last named,’’ it reads here. 








Mr. 
1ea5. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, 1885; and then 


$10,000,000 are to be paid. 


HENDERSON. 


The “ last named”’ is 


The first proposition 
was adopted. Was not the second adopted ? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That has been rejected, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, that has been voted 
down. ‘Then, as I understand it, the proposition 
appropriating the $20,000,000 was adopted with- 
out a division, on the understanding that the sec- 
This, 
however, is substantially a proposition to increase 
from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000, instead of cut- 
ting down from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000; be- 
cause there is no probability that gentlemen who 
acceded to the adoption of the first proposition 
appropriating $20,000,000 for emancipation in 
1865, would have done it except on the under- 
standing that the $10,000,000 was to follow im this 
lace . 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If my honorable friend 
will allow me, he has fallen into this mistake: 
the amendment Of the committee is moved to 
be amended by the Senator from Missouri, and 
his amendment to the amendment is a reduc- 
tion, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I knowit is so formally, 
but substantially it is different. ; 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. We have not passed on 
the amendment of the committee at all. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I know we have not; and 
that is why the mistake arises. The proposition 
of the Senator was one, although consisting of sev- 
eral parts. As it stood on the record, it was that if 
slavery was abolished by 1865, then $20,000,000 
were to be paid. If, on the contrary, the time 
was extended to 1855, only $10,000,000 were to 
be paid. It not being taken as a whole, the first 
proposition as to 1865 was adopted without any 
further discussion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Yes, it was acceded to 
by a vote taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That was the same as 
Yeported by the committee; only transferring it to 
the second section. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Undoubtedly; but then, 
when you came to vote on the part which extends 
it to 1885, thatis rejected, and itis brought back to 
1875. ‘Therefore, instead of leaving $10,000,000 
as part of the original proposition of the Sena- 
tor, he proposes now to carry itup to $14,000,000; 
go that in reality it is an increase, 

Mr. HENDERSON. I moved anamendment. 
‘Theameud ment necessarily consisted of two parts. 
It was in consequence of the fact that some Sen- 
ators wanted a more gradual system of emancipa- 
tion, with less money to be paid for it, that I 
offered the amendment. The Senate rejected one 
part of that amendment, and of course [ am ab- 
solved from asking for the adoption of the other; 
and I do not even ask itatall. If the Senate will 
adopt the report of the committee, I infinitely pre- 
fer that report now, inasmuch as you will not ex- 
tend the time. 

Mr. FOSTER. 
allow me, I will ask him why he will not with- 
draw his amendment, and let us try the question | 
on the report of the committee ? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I will most assuredly do | 


ond was & part of the same proposition. 


so, but then 1 must move to reconsider the vote || 
already taken, because the bill will then make an || 


appropriation of nothing at all except in one 
event. It will cover the whole point to move to 
put im $20,000,000 at this place, because then 
the bill is just as it came from the committee 
exactiy. You have let the time, 1876, remain, and | 
if you pat in $20,000,000 at the place that I now 
designate in the amendment, it willeonly require | 
that the payments shall be in four equal install- 
ments, 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I understood 
to-day—i suppose | was mistaken—that a prop- 
osition had been agreed to by the Senate to give 
$20,000,000 if emancipation should take place on 
the 4th of July, 1865, and $10,000,000 if it should 
take place in 1885. We nave voted down a prop- 
osition fixing the time at 1885. Now I want the 
privilege of voling to give $10,000,000 for eman- 
cipation in 1876; so that the alternative presented 
to the people of Missouri will be this: emancipa- | 
tion in 1865, $20,000,000; emancipation in 1876, | 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. CLARK. 


i will inquire if there is any | 


If the honorable Senator will || 








motion now pending to fill the blank in that second 


section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending 
motion is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri, on which the yeas aud nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. CLARK, 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the leave 
of the Senate the amendment can be withdrawn. 
Does the Senator from Missouri desire to withdraw 
his amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Idonotknowthat lam 
familiarenough with the rules of the body to know 
the best way to accomplish the object I desire. I 
suppose it will be necessary to reconsider the 
amendments that have been already adopted, in 
order to get the bill back to its shape as originally 


1 understood him to withdraw 


reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
will be at liberty to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the sum of $20,000,000 was stricken out of 
the first section. 
present amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON, I will make the motion 
to reconsider in order to get back to the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 


without taking a vote of the Senate upon it as it 
stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair 
understand the Senator to withdraw the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I am in order. 
to fill the blank with $10,000,000, and on that 
amendment I will ask for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. The effect of the amendment 
will be precisely this, as | understand it: we pay 
$20,000,000 for immediate emancipation, by 1865, 
and pay $10,000,000 for gradual ethancipation in 
1876. 

Mr. POMEROY. 
amendment if it had that effect; but the Senator 

| has got the amendment in the wrong place. 

Mr. CLARK. Oh, no; I have got it in the 
right place. 

Mr. POMEROY. 1 think it is in the wrong 
place. Lam willing to vote $20,000,000 for eman- 

 cipation in 1865; but ldo not want to vote a dime 
for emancipation in 1876, or any other later time. 

Mr. CLARK. 
he paid in 1865. Itis the amount to be paid in 
1876, as | understand the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. POMEROY. The abolition of slavery in 
Missouri is inevitable in thirteen years. 1 am 
willing to hasten it to two years, and pay for it. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Isitin order to move 
an amendment to the amendment so as to appro- 
priate a larger sum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not now 
in order, this being an amendment to an amend- 
| ment. 
| Mr. LANE, of Kansas. 
| the blank with $15,000,000. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will not 
| be in order until a vote is taken on the pending 
| amendment. 


Mr. FOSTER. Itsecmsto me it will be much 
safer to leave it as it was. We do not offer the 
amount which the honorable Senator from Wis- 
| consin thought was honorable, and which I think 
would perhaps have been better, the amount spe- 
cified by the Legislature, $25,000,000. We put it 
| at $20,000,000, and fix the time at 1865. If we 
put it at $20,000,000, and give a little alternative 
| In respect to time, I think we shall render it much 
more safe; indeed, | think we shall render it safe. 
Otherwise we put the whole thing in peril. That 
they will abolish slavery in 1865, and take the 
$20,000,000, and therefore the alternative will be 
adopted by the Legislature, I have no doubt; but 
1 wish to give them the alternative. I think we 
will peril it if we do not. 

Mr. CLARK. I desire to put the bill of the 
committee in such a shape that we can vote for 
it. certainly prefer the House bill to giving 
| $20,000,000 for gradual emancipation; but if you 
| graduate it, [ will endeavor to vote for the com- 
| mnittee’s bill. 
| ‘The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
| resulted—yeas 16, nays 21; as follows: 
| YEAS —Mesers. Chandler, Clark, Cotiamer, Fessenden, 


Docs the Senator insist on his | 


I think I owe it tomy- | 
self not to attempt to reduce the sum voluntarily | 


I move | 


I should like to vote for the | 


[do not touch the amount to | 


I should like to fill | 
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Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, 
Sumner. Truffpull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson of Mas 
sachusetis—16. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Cowan, Davis, Doo 
little, Foot, Foster, Harding, Harris, Henderson, Hicks, 
lloward, lowe, Lane of Kansas, McDougall, Nesmith, 
Powell, Richardsou, Willey, Wilmot, and Wilson of Mis- 
souri—2l. 


So the amendment to the amendment was re- 


jected. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I now move to reconsider 
the vote by which the words * of $20,000,000" 
were stricken out, in the eleventh and twelfth lines 
of the first section, and the words *fand in the 
manner hereinafter provided”? inserted. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


| now recurs on the adoption of that amendment to 
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the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HENDERSON. It will now be necessary, 
in order to make all parts of the bill harmonious, 
to move to reconsider the vote on the amendments 
adopted in the seeond section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no objection 
be made, the motion to reconsider will be consid- 
ered as agreed to. The question is on the adop- 
tion of those amendments. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. HENDERSON, In sectioneight the words 
**to the amount of $20,000,000”’ were inserted. 
That amendment is now unnecessary, because 
they are inserted in the first section. I desire to 
have that vote reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to; and 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I now move 
to amend the amendment of the committee by 
striking out all after the word ‘* that,’ and insert- 
ing the following: 

Whenever satisfactory evidence shall be presented to the 
President of the United States that the State of Missouri 
has adopted a law, ordinance, or other provision for the 
emancipation of all the slaves therein, and for the exclusion 
of slavery forever thereafter from such State, it shall be his 
duty to prepare and deliver to the Governor of Missouri 
$20,000,000 in bouds of the United States, bearing interest 
at the rate of five per cent. per annuum, and payable thirty 
years after the date thereof, to be used by such State to com- 
pensate for the inconveniences produced by such change of 
system: Provided, That the said bonds shall not be delivered, 
as herein directed, unless the act of emancipation shall be 


| adopted by such State within one year after the passage otf 


this act, nor unless said act shall provide that slavery or in- 


| voluntary servitude within such State,exceptin punishment 
| of crime, shall forever cease and determine on some day 


not later than the 4th day of July, 1865, and never atter- 
wards be introduced therein. 

Sec. 2. 4nd he it further enacted, That the said semi- 
annual interest shall be payable, and said bouds shall be 
redeemable, out of moneys to be hereafter appropriated by 
Congress, and shall be reimbursed to the Treasury of the 
United States from the property of rebels confiscated to the 
Government by the rules of war, or by virtue of any act of 
Congress, or from the proceeds thereof. 

Sec. 3. 4nd be it further enacted, ‘That no compensation 
shall be paid, out of the proceeds of the bonds hereby pro- 
vided for, for any slave hereafter to be imported or brought 
into the State of Missouri, nor to any person or persons who 
may at any time have engaged in, or in any manner aided, 
the present rebellion, or who may in any wise have willfully 
given aid and comfort to the rebels, or incited or encour- 
aged the present rebellion; or who may at any time have 
accepted and held any office, either civil, naval, or milita- 
ry, under the so-called esnfederate States of America, or 
shall have willingly taken the oath of allegiance to the so- 
called confederate States; or who may have willfully re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the Government of 
the United States when thereto required by any military or 
civil authority of the United States or of the said State of 
Missouri. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon the enact- 
ment of laws by Missouri referring to this act, and accept- 
ing its provisions, and adopting laws for the full and periect 
mantmission of all the slaves therein, on or before the 4th 
day of July, A. D. 1885, and the future exclusion of the 
system of slavery from the State forever thereatter, the faith 
of the United States and of the said State will be pledged 
to carry out the terms of the compact thus created. 


Mr. GRIMES. I move to strike out the words 
‘twenty millions’? wherever they occur, and to 
insert ** ten millions.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment is not now in order. This is an amend- 
ment to an amendment. s 

Mr. GRIMES. I wish to occupy the time of 
the Senate only one moment in stating the reasons 
which will govern the vote which I am about to 
give on this bill. 

I feel, sir, that the purpose that is sought to be 
attained is a very laudable one, a very patriotic 
one. 1am the representative, in part, of a State 
that is as much interested in having emancipation 
decreed in Missouri as any other State in this 
Union. 1 am personally very much interested, 
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for Llive near the borders of the State of Missouri; 
and I am willing to do as much as I believe I can 


J think the people of my State will justify me in 
doing, in order to accomplish this purpose. 
Now, sir, in ordinary times, when wae did not 
exist, | could not justify a vote in favor of an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 out of the Treasury to 
emancipate slaves in Missouri, nor one dollar. I 
can only justify my vote now upon the idea that 
slavery is the cause of the war, and that by its 
removal we shall, in some measure, shorten the 
continuance of the war, 
in favor of allowing twenty-five or thirteen or 


thirty years to the State of Missouri to emanci- | 


pate her slaves, and who put their vote upon the 
idea that emancipation will shorten the war, how 


lask gentlemen whoare | 


can they imagine that it will do so if it is to be | 


protracted to that period? These slaves are to 


remain slaves until 1876. The owners of these 
slaves will have just as deep a pecuniary interest 


in them ten years hence as they have to-day; and | 


> 
after 1875 they will expect to have that pecuniary 
interest in them, not in the State of Missouri, it is 
true, but after having transferred them over the 
borders of the State of Missouri into some other 
State where they will be protected; and therefore 
while we weaken slavery in Missouri in 1876, 
we transfer the strength that we tale from it there 
and give it to the institution of slavery in another 
State still further South; and you will be com- 


pelled to meet and contend against it again, as we | 


are now contending against it in Missouri. 

{ am willing, Mr. President, to go before the 
people of my State and undertake to justify—lI 
believe I shall be justified in making an appro- 


priation of $10,000,000 to create freedom and enly | 


freedom in the State of Missouri, from and after 
1865. Iam willing to take the responsibility of 
giving that vote, and stand the test before the free- 
men of Iowa; but informed as I am in regard to 
the condition of slavery in Missouri; knowing as 
little as | do of the number of slaves within the 
State, and of their value, I am unwilling, at this 
time, to vote more than $10,000,000. It may be 
that they are worth more than $10,000,000. I 
have a great many doubts on that subject. [It may 


be that we may be benefited by its abolition in || 
I have a great | 


Missouri more than $10,000,000. 
many doubts on that subject. It may be thatthe 
Legislature of the State of Missouri will be un- 


willing to accept a sum less than $10,000,000. I | 


have very many doubts on that subject. They are 
anxious to get just as many millions as possible 
from us; but [ think, when they discover that we 
are willing to give them immediately $10,000,000, 
and that that is the whole amount we are dis- 
posed to give, they will be perfectly willing to 
accept it. 

Within the last few days—within this week I 
think—we have had the first expression from the 
people of Missouri on this subject. 


Without | 


knowing the number of slaves within the State, | 


for they have no return since 1861, and then there 


were only some sixty thousand within the State | 


returned, without having any estimate as to their 
falue, without knowing anything as to their ages, 
they propose to accept $25,000,000 and decree 
emancipation speedily. We propose to give them 
$10,000,000. If, when Congress shall assemble 


again at the commencement of the next session it | 


shall be conceived advisable by a majority of Con- 
gress togive them alargeramountthan $10,000,000 
there will be ample time for us to do it; but Lam 
not prepared to do it now. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. The people of Iowa 
are situated very much as we are in Kansas in 
regard to this question, and I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. [ will ask him if the con- 
tinuation of the system of emancipation will not 
tend to bring back the refugees from Missouri and 
restore immediate quiet to the State? 

Mr. GRIMES. 
I do not believe it will. I believe a state of feel- 
ing has grown up there in Missouri that will not 
be quieted by the mere abolition of slavery. I be- 
lieve that a vast majority of those men who are 
in rebellion against the Government in Missouri 
are not slaveholders; they have no interest in the 
institution. They would be guerrillas atany time. 
They are lawless men, desperate men; and they 
will prey upon the loyal people and upon prop- 
erty holders, just as much after slavery shall have 
been abolished in the State as now, provided the 


do not know that it will, and | 
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| strong arm of the law and of the Government is 


|| not put upon them. 
constitutionally and properly do, and as much as || 


Mr. LANE, of Kansas. | agree with the Sen- 


| ator from Lowa that a large portion of the guer- 


rillas are not siaveholders; but l ask him if they 
are not excited to war by denunciations by the 
slaveliolders of the abolitionists, and the charges 
made by them that we are endeavoring to steal 
their slave property? I have been a great deal in 
the State of Missouri, and I believe the people 
are excited to war by the charges that we are en- 
deavoring to steal their slave property. I believe 
that the moment you pass this bill peace, perma- 
nent peace, will abide in the State of Missouri to 
the advantage of the State of lowa, and to the 
safety and peace and quiet of the State of Kansas. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 1] want to 
ask the Senator from Kansas, who lives on the 
borders of Missouri, if it is not the fact that Mis- 
sour! slaves have been rushing over the line into 
Kansas, and if it has not made the ill-will and un- 
kind feeling between the people of the two States? 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. The ill-will between 
the people of Kansas and of Missouri is of older 
date. The slaves have been passing over into our 
border. 
them out of Missouri. 
lieve that when they take a negro from Missouri 
they weaken the rebellion more than if they took 


| a hundred mules. This difiiculty between Kansas 


| and Missouri is of a chronic character that can- 


not be removed, in my opinion, in any other way 
than by declaring freedom in the State of Mis- 
souri; and so far as my constituents are concerned, 
I feel satisfied that they will justify my colleague 
and myself in voting any sum of money neces- 
sary to accomplish that object. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I do not 
question the Senator’s motives and purposes; but 
I put it to him, as a practical man who under 


We have gone into Missouri and taken | 


The people of Kansas be- | 


stands the condition of affairs in his region of the | 


country, if this amendment to the amendment is 
adopted, so that slavery shall cease in Missouri 
on the 4th of July, 1865, and the slaveholders put 
$20,000,000 of our money in their pockets, will 
not the slaves be contented? Will not the one 
hundred thousand slave men and women then look 
forward to the 4th of July, 1865, as the time when 


the shackles are to fall from their limbs and they | 


are to be free? Will they not, therefore, at the 


moment you pass this bill and it is adopted by | 


Missouri, feel contented and hopeful, knowing 
that the hour of their deliverance ts near at hand? 
Will not the slaveholders have the movey of this 
Government in their pockets, and be contented 
too? But extend the time to 1876,and let the hun- 
dred thousand slave men and women of that State, 


whose hopes have beeu.excited by the emancipa- | 


tion triumphs in that State, and by the events of 


this slaveholders’ war, and this action of the Fed- | 
eral Government, see that they are to be slaves for | 


twelve years longer, and will they not be surly 
and discontented? Will they not run over the 


line? Will they not run away, into Kansas, into | 


the Territories, into lowa? Will they not do all 


that men in their condition would do, if their free- | 


dom is postponed for twelve or thirteen years? | 


Why, sir, one proposition fills the slaveholders’ 
pockets with our money at once, gives freedom to 
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pay to the State of Missouri under dus bill will 
find its way into the State of Kansas. 

But, sir, | repeat, the act of emancipation onee 
passed, will practically free the slave from the day 
of 1s passage, 

{ vote for this bill not so much to free the 
slaves; for they are practically free in Missouri 
to-day—there are but few slaves now held there 
as such—but L vote for it to satisfy the people ef 
Missouri in the change from slavery to freedom. 


1 want to see the slavcholder rally heartily to the 
cause of freedom, and to the flag of the country. 
The passage of this bill will secure that result, 
by removing the cause that seduced them from 
their allegiance, 

lt would beadvantageous for the Senator from 
Massachusetts 1 doubt not to go down upon the 
border between Kansas and Missouri, where we 
are separated only by an imaginary line, He 
would find on one side of the line troops with the 
arms of the Government in their hands doing but 
little other service than catching fugitive slaves, 
and returning them to their masters. On the other 
side of the line, in Kansas, he would find troops 
armed with your guns engaged in protecting fagi- 
tives, and refusing to return them to their masters, 
believing their retention would weaken the rebel- 
lion. Both these armies profess to be loyal. I 
believe it would be a great advantage to the Pres- 
ident of the United States if he could go down 


there, and learn what this war is—a war for sl- 


the bondman, and brings content aud peace there. | 


The other proposition puts off emancipation for 
twelve years, and blasts the hopes of thousands 
of these people, and makes them discontented; 
and they will run away whenever they can. The 
result will be, their owners will be discontented, 
will be dissatisfied, will be cursing Kansas, and 
Jim Lane in particular; cursing everybody that 
ever sympathized with the slave. I say to the 
Senator—and | am sure he cannot get over that 
conviclion—if you want peace in Missouri, if you 


want contentment there, give them the necessary | 


amount of money to enable them to emancipat 
immediately, and let us have the benefits of it 
during this struggle. 

Mr. LANE, of Kansas. Mr. President, so 
far as the biacks are concerned they will be prac- 
tically as free under an act of gradual emancipa- 
tion, to take effect in 1876, as under an act to 
take effect in 1865. The slaveholder may, by 
treating them kindly, and by paying them mod- 
erate wages, retain them in his employ, not as 
slaves but as freemen. 

he prosperity of Missouri is the prosperity 
of Kansas; and much of the money that you wili 


very, and against freedom and free labor. 

Sir,in Kansas rebellion and slavery are used as 
synonymous terms; and he who puts it upon any 
other ground is mistaken. ‘There is no rebellion 
outside of slavery. There are but few rebels out- 
side of those who are prejudiced in favor of the 
institution of slavery and against free labor, That 
is the motive power. 

I assure the Senator from Massachusetts, with 
some knowledge of the subject of which | speak, 
that an emancipation bill to take full effect im 1876, 
so far as the black 1s concerned, 18 as potent in 
securing him freedom as an act to take effect in 
1865. Let me say to the Senator, also, that there 
is an advantage in this. It compels the slave- 
holders to take care of the old and decrepit for a 


| few years, and to nurse and take care of the in- 


fants. It is an advantage in that regard. So far 
as the grown ones are concerned, one bill works 
the same as the other—each gives freedom to the 
slave, practically, from the passage of the act. 
Mr. President, give our fricuds in the Missouri 
Legislature the means to secure immediate eman - 
cipation, if it can be abtained; but also give them 
the alternative; if the one cannot be had, let us 
take the other. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas assures me and the Senate and 
the country that an act abolishing slavery in Mis- 
souri in 1876 will be as potent as an act abolishing 
slavery in 1865. The Senator assures us, also, 
that there are few slaves in Missouri who are not 
claimed or held by force. He assures us, also, that 
on one side of the Missouri line you will find sol- 
diers, with arms in their hands, fighting the battles 


| of the Union; and on the other side of that line, you 


will find soldiers, with arms in their hands, en- 
deavoring to keep the slaves from running away. 
I have no doubt that there are home guards in 
that State that we are paying, whose principal 
business has been to catch and return slaves who 
were trying torun away. I have no doubt that 
slavery is a great deal disorganized in that Sttte,; 
but I think if the Senator will ask the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Wixson] if he believes thata slave, 
after we pass an act that he shall be free in 1876, 
will be free, he will tell him that he does notcon- 
sider that skive a free man until 1876; that he isa 
slave; that he has a master, and that master may 
take him out of the State; he may sell him frem 
one neighbor to another; and if he runs away, he 
can bring the fugitive slave ly to bear to bring 
him back. 

I confess I am surprised that the Senator from 
Kansas, who has such practical views on these 
questions, and is so earnest in the cause, can think 
that these slaves, who are now kept underchain, 
to prevent whose running away, as he admits, 
armed men have to traverse the State, would be 
contented with an act promising them freedom 
thirteen years lience. Pass an act to make them all 
free in two years, and they will be contented at 
once; they will shout for joy,and-offer up prayers 
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to Almighty God for our action and the action of 
the emancipationists; but if you pass an act that 
they shall not be free for thirteen years, and that 
in the mean time they may be worked for nothing, 
they may be sold, they may be sent out of the 
State, and if they run away the fugitive slave law 
may be brough: to bear to bring them back, they | 
will not be contented, they will be turbulent. The | 
very hopes of freedom thus baffled will excite | 
them to action, and they will run away; and there | 
will be discontent and trouble in that State on the 
part of master and slave. I regard the policy as | 
fatal, the most fatal we can adopt. 

1 am stending here battling for a practical act; | 
an act that shall make Missouri free, and that shall | 
give freedom to the living slaves there. The Sen- | 
ator says this act of gradual emancipation will 
compel the master to support the old men and the 
old women. Will not men grow old up to the 
time emancipation takes place in 1876? Will there | 
not be old men and old women to support at the 
end of that time? The Senator’s argument cer- | 
tainly has not any effect in that respect. In a | 
word, there is nothing on earth, no argument nor | 
reason, that is not in favor of immediate eman- 
cipation in the State of Missouri, if it is to be 
emancipated at all. IL believe where you have an 
immense number of these people in slavery that | 
a gradual system will work well; but where you 
have only a few, the sooner you blot it out and 
they mingle with the freemen of their State the | 
better. it gives them contentment, and Missouri 
will get the whole benefit of the act. 
tion will add $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 to the | 
wealth of that State within the next ten years. 
There can be no doubt of it. This institution of 
slavery in that State has cost it more than six 
hundred million dollars. It is a matter of math- 
ematical demonstration. If anybody doubts it, let 
him read a masterly article preparing now by Rob- 
ert J. Walker on the contrast between Illinois and 
Missouri, and he will find it so. Now, we are 
benefiting Missouri, and Lam ready to tax the toil- 
ing people of my State to benefit that rising and 
rrowing State and rid it of this institution; be- 
cause | believe with the Senator that slavery is the | 
cause of the war, and that if we could blot it out 
all over this country to-day we would bring peace 
and future repose to this Republic. 

Mr. KENNEDY. [rise to ask if we are now 
considering the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
pending question. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
was offered. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. It is not 
the amendment of whichI gave notice yesterday ; 
that includes Maryland and Delaware and West 
Virginia. It applies entirely to Missouri. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I desire to know whether | 
it is the printed amendment which has been laid 
on our desks. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I gave no- 
tice yesterday that | would offer the bill to which 
the Senator has referred, as an amendment to 
this bill. [have not done so yet, because we 
seem to be engaged in fixing this matter in regard 
to Missouri. The amendment I now offer has 
reference to Missouri alone. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I merely desire to say, with- 
out going into any argument, that Iam against this 
whole system of legislation for the emancipation 
of slaves in the border slave States. When we 
come to consider the proposition of the Senator 
from Massachusetis, which has been laid upon 
our desks, | shall have something to say in regard 
to my own State, and may, perhaps, give my own 
views somewhat broadly. I will only say now 
that while | am not disposed to oppose any local | 
proposition coming from the State of Missouri, 
and while | might, from feelings of kindness, yield 
my own views — a question, | am not pre- 
pared to commimyself to a policy which ac- 
knowledges that the General Government has any 
power under the Constitution of the United States 
to appropriate money for the emancipation of 
slaves. I have determined, sir, not to connect 
myself with a record of this sort. I do not mean 
that it shall be said hereafter, that I, as the repre- 
sentative of a State lying in the pathway of the 
great North to the capital, have interposed any 
objection to the prosecution of their views so far 
as the suppression of rebellion is concerned; but I 


That is the 


I was not in at the time it | 
| 
| 





| garded. 





must be allowed to say that in the course of the 
last two years in carrying out the purpose of end- 
ing the war as it is said—of which certainly no 
man is more desirous than 1 am—I have seen all 
the sovereign rights of my State utterly disre- 
I do not mean now to challenge a con- 
troversy as to the right ofthe majority to exercise 
any power In their hands to put down and to sup- 
press rebellion. LIonly beg,as a representative of 
that State, holding the rights of the State sacred 
and above all usurpation of authority, if I may be 
pardoned for using a word so harsh, that while we 
take that ground I am not to commit myself in 
any way whatever to a policy that is hereafter to 
rise in judgment against you; I will not indorse 
that which I believe to be subversive of law; and 
pardon me, Senators, when I say that I think it 
is not a means of restoring the Union. 

There is a difference of opinion between you 


and me as to the measures best adapted to attain | 


thatend. You entertain the opinion that by the 


prostration of the ** slave power’’ in the border | 


States, you are best earrying out your purpose to 
suppress rebellion and to put down this war. Al- 
low me as a southern born man, with every blood 


| relative, except, perhaps, ten or twelve, across the 


| Constitution, to differ from you as to the policy | 


. 
Emancipa- || 





Potomae, to say that you are mistaken in your 
calculations. I choose, under the high obligations 
of my oath, to sustain, support, and maintain the 


best adapted to effect that purpose. In pursuing 
that course I have subjected myself to denuncia- 
tion as being a ** sympathizer with traitors,”’ or, 
to use the flash language of the present day, “a 
semi-traitor.’’ 

Senators, | trust that all of you who have known 
me during the last six years, will bear me wit- 


ness, that though I have dissented from the wis- | 


dom of your policy, | have never interposed any 
factious opposition to your course in carrying out 
that which youdeemed to be best and mosteffective 
in putting down the rebellion. All that I am, and 
all that I hope to be, and all that my State is to- 


day, depends upon the integrity of our great Union. | 


My State is (if l may use so common-place an ex- 
pression) almost the very hub, the center of this 
great circle of States. We are too small, too weak 
physically, to contend or to interpose any power 
of ours against a mighty majority on one side or 
the other. ~ All that we ask for, all that we have 
pleaded for, is the fulfillment of constitutional guar- 
antees. All that we look to in the future is the 
strictest adherence to the Constitution as it is, in 
order to restore the Union as it was. But, Sen- 
ators, lave we any assurance that the future is to 
bring us peace end wenquillicy with the policy that 
has been prevailing for the last two years? | am 
free to confess here to-night in my place that I 
have no such hope. This may, perhaps, be re- 


garded as treasonable talk, but it is not so meant. | 


While I have been willing to see every measure 
in full accordance with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion carried out to maintain the integrity of the 
Union, I have had my misgivings all the while as 
to the policy that the majority have elected to 
adopt. In times past, before this revolution be- 
gan, | said from my place in the Senate that I 
regarded our form of government under the Con- 
stitution as inadequate to control the contending 
elements of revolution whenever they should pre- 
sent themselves. This may be a bold expression 
for me to utter, for lam not an experienced states- 
man or Senator, but itis the honest conviction of 
my heart rising within me. When I have looked 
back upon the past; when I have seen the contend- 
ing elements; when I have witnessed the growth 
of sectional interests and of sectional prejudices; 
when I have contemplated the broad expanse of 
our country, I have reasoned with myself, does 
the Government afford adequate strength and sup- 
port to the principles upon which it is based ? 

This may be considered somewhat foreign to 
the subject under discussion before the Senate, 
but it is preliminary to the statement of the con- 
clusion to which I have come. Sir, it will be dan- 
gerous to our liberties whenever the General Gov- 
ernment assumes to itself the right to dictate a 
construction of the Constitution at variance with 
the received opinions of this land for eighty years. 
That is the result of the new doctrine of higher 
lawism, a doctrine which has been of late years 
inculcated into the minds of the American people. 
I, the descendant of a revolutionary ancestor, 
taught to believe in all the great fundamental prin- 
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ciples not only of unionism, but of high consti- 
tutional obligation, repudiate all that is not written 
in the organic law of our land. I have contended 
and maintained that the best guide for us to adopt 
is the strictest possible adherence to the Consti- 
tution, not as the caprice of to-day may induce 
us to interpret it, but as it has come down to us 
from our fathers. If this Government to-day has 
not force enough under the Constitution to main- 
tain its integrity inviolate, then we are fighting 
fora myth, we are departing from every landmark 
that has been left to us for our guidance both in 
peace and war. Whenever the General Govern- 
ment encroaches on the rights and interferes with 
the local institutions of the States, when it as- 
sumes to itself the power to construe the Consti- 


| tution under a particular necessity, either in war 


or peace, when it violates the great charter of 
American citizenship by departing from the writ- 
ten law of the land, and interfering with the rights 
of the States as they were reserved and guaran- 
tied to them, it is an end of all republican free 
government; it is opening the door at once to the 
dark cave of anarchy, revolution, rebellion, and 
eternal ruin. 

Acting upon my view of the Constitution, 1 
must oppose all measures here for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the States, though the States for 
whom itis proposed may regard it as foreed upon 
them, perhaps, by circumstances from which they 
see no escape. | regard the measure in the same 
light when it is attempted to be carried out by the 
edict of an elected magistrate who holds his place 
for four years. In regard to the proclamation of 
the President of the United States declaring free 
the slavesin allthe rebellious States, I hold that itis 
nothing more nor less than a proclamation issuing 
from this Chamber; but when Senators come into 
my own State, with all the guardianship of the 
Constitution thrown around its local institutions, 
and attempt to interfere with slavery there, I feel 
myself called upon to raise my voice in protest 
againstsuch interference. I think thatthis whole 
course of legislation in regard to slavery, instead 
of putting an end to rebellion, is only extending 
the field of war. 

I differ from gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber in reference to the policy they have 
chosen to adopt. If their policy be carried out, I 
think they are likely not only to break down this 
Government by the weight of the revolution they 
are creating, but I feel sure that they have pro- 
nounced the doom of this form of Government in 
this land forever. As loyal to the oath that I took 
at your desk, sir, to support and sustain the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I should be recre- 
ant to my own honor, to my own sense of justice 
and truth, did I not give utterance to these senti- 
ments. I do not agree with the policy which you 
have adopted, and I feel bound: frankly to state 
some of my reasons. If by any argument or wish 
expressed by gentlemen here I could be induced 
to give a vote in favor of the abolition of slavery 
in the border States, it would, in my humble judg- 
ment, only be prolonging the war to an endless 
time. You may smother itand crush it for atime, 
but your policy will not secure permanent Union. 
Indeed, the idea has been thrown out to-day asan 
argument for the immediate passage of this bill 
that circumstances may hereafter present them- 
selves that would induce a different state of things 
in the border States. I tell you asa southern man 
knowing the southern people; I tell you as a man 
who is proscribed to-day in the South for the ut- 
terance of my sentiments and for the maintenance 
of my views in accordance with the oath I took 
at that desk—I dare not to-day cross the Poto- 
mac—I tell you that you may fight for fifty years 
and yet come no nearer to a reunion of the States 
as they were. 

Senators, in casting my vote against all these 
measures for ¢mancipation, either under the reso- 
lution of the President or the proclamation of the 
President, I am acting in accordance with a high 
sense of duty. The result of such measures '5 
only to prolong the war, to sow wider and broader 
the seeds of discord. You can have no peace while 
you agitate this question within our borders. 1! 
the Senator from Missouri desires such a measure 
for his own State, I have not a word to say, but 
I desire to except my State from any such cata- 
logue. Wait until our people ask for it. There 
are circumstances su oe the question in the 
State of Maryland deéper and broader than gen- 
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